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Massacre 
in Grozny 

RUSSIAN' ■ heavy guns 
pounded the Chechen capital 
Grozny a few daysafter Rus- 
sian President Yeltsin cel- 
ebrated the fifth an m veraaify 
of foe so-called Putsch cn 19 
August, writes AbddMdek 

KhaQ farm Moscow. 

Ova- 40 Chechen civilians 
were butc h ere d , yesterd ay in 
separate aflacksonaooi unm 
of refugees faring intense 
fitting in Grozny. Huge ex- 
plosions rocked foe city yes- 
terday after Russian war- 
planes embarked cm a 
ruthless aerial bombardment 
of Chechen separatist posi- 
tions in the . breakaway re- 
public. 

It is becoming, (dear that 
ending the -Chedbcn war 
holds the key to'Yeftsm's 
successor, whoever .resolves 
dte Chechen crisis- captures 
the Kremlin throne: A vi- 
cious power struggle is tak- 
ing place as Yeltsin's men 
jostle for position in 
anticipation of his de- 

raise. The ailing Yelt- 
sin has refused to 
name his beje. The od- - 
tire country is in polit- 
ical. limbo, restlessly .. . 
awaiting the results of * 
foe president’ s many . , 
rnwfifp l ‘ citecfc-UpS. * 

The only man who 
seems to get things 
going is Yeltsin’s Na- . 
txma] Security Advis- 
or General AJexandr 
Lebed. ' 

The bloody conflict ‘ - 
in Chechnya started 
in December 1994, 
when Yefrsm sent the 
Russian anny intofoe 
tiny Caucasian re- 
public to crush its bid 
for independence. 

More than 40,000 ci- 
vilians have been 
killed and half a mif - 
han Chechens have 
become refugees. - "■ 

Ikeda visit 

JAPANESE Foreign 
Minister' .Yukihikp-:- 
Ikeda arrived in Cairo. ■ 
yesterday on die first 
fcg'of a visit that wifi ■ 
indnde Syria, Jordan, ; ■* 
Israel, and Grca. ' " 

Dceda wiU present 
President HosnlMu- - • 
barak with Japanese - 
pfams for foe construc- 
tion of a $150 miUiaa.- r 
bridge over foe Suez 
Canal; Work on foe 
bridge » expeefed to 
begm in foe string of 
1997, with Japan un- 
derwriting 60 pH cent 
offoecost .... 

The Japanese del- 
egation, met- yes- _ 

tod^y by Prime Min- “? 

ister Kamal Ganzouri ■ 

;and Foreign Minister — 
Amr " Moussa, dis- 
cussed means of furthering 
foe peace process as well .as 
measures to ./promote ec- 
onomic and Technical coop- 
eration, including a grant of 
$1 1.7 million for foe de- 
velopment of fishingfaril- 
ities east of Alexandria. ~ •*’ 

Kurds warned 

TURJOSH Dqjoty Prime 
Minister Tansu Cmerwarded 
foe Iraqi Kurd leader Massud 
Baxzani against contacts Ijfr 
tween his Kurdistan Deep-, 
ocraric Party and foe Run fi- 
stan Worker’s Party (PKK), 
which is fitting in Turkey to 
create an independent Knrd- 
ish state. 

Cilkr spoke on Tuesday af- 
ter a special high-level meet- 
ing of government mimstas 
and military commandos to 
discuss in north- 

em Iraq, where Kurdish 
groups are based, AFP re- 
potted. •. (seeFoats,p. 7) 
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Hebron’s forbidding file 

Israel’s new plan to keep a foothold in Hebron could mark the final death knell of the peace process, writes Graham Usher 


Israeli and Palestinian National Authority . 
(PNA) negotiators met yesterday for foe second 
time’ in a week to oy to resuscitate an aflmg . 
peace process. Both sides are hoping this round 
- of discussions will prove more fruitful than foe _ 
previous encounter, poisoned by a welter of 

mutual rpr rirmnati/vnq 

Israel bed charged the PNA with a string of 
violations of foe Oslo Accords, notably its “il- . 
legal”, construction of an airport on foe Gaza -. 
Strip. ‘For their part, PNA negotiators accused 
Israel of “prejuificiDj^ foe final status nego- 
tiations through its decision Iasi week to set up 
298 mobile homes in Jewish settlements in the 
Occupied Territories. .... 

Most Palestinians greeted bath sets of talks 
with indifference, viewing, such recriminations 
as so much shadow booting. They know that the 
main obstacle Nocking any real movement on 
foe Oslo peace process remains foe Israeli - 
. army’s stalled redeployment in the West Bade . 
town of Hebron, now four months overdue. 


On 15 August, Israel’s defence minister, Yit- 
zhak Mordechai. presented a “range of options" 
on Hebron to the Israeli cabinet No decisions 
were taken but Mordechai's preferred plan ap- 
. pears to be one where foe Israeli army would 
enjoy freedom of movement everywhere in the 
city, effectively reducing foe roie of the Pal- 
' esrinian police to foal of a Chilian force. 

If soi. the plan marks a clear revision of the 
agreement on Hebron signed last September be- 
tween Yasser Arafat and Yrtzak Rabin as part 
of Oslo's interim accord. This committed Israe- 
li forces to remain in around 15 per cent of Heb- 
ron to ’protect' the 400 or so Jewish settlers 
who live there. The rest of the city (where the 
bulk of. Hebron's 120,000 Palestinians live) 
was supposed to be transferred to PNA control, 
with foe same status as Gaa and foe six other 
main West Bank towns. 

Mordechai ’s “new redeployment" would 
place Hebron in foe same category as the West 
Bank’s 450 or so villages where the PNA nms 


civic services, but Israel retains ‘overriding re- 
sponsibility' on all security matters. 

It is a departure that is utterly unacceptable to 
Hebron's Palestinians, who were hardly ena- 
moured of the original deal on Hebron. Arafat, 
too, in his meeting last month with Israel’s For- 
eign Minister David Levy, made it clear that 
the PNA had “no intention of re-opening the 
file on Hebron". 

On the other hand, Israeli Prime Minister Bi- 
nyamin Netanyahu is under pressure from the 
settler lobby and certain of his coalition part- 
ners not to move on Hebron. On 19 August, set- 
tler leaders in the West Bank threatened to oc- 
cupy Palestinian homes in Hebron and mount 
demonstrations against foe Israeli government 
should it proceed with even Mortfechai's re- 
vised redeployment. The settlers were sup- 
ported by Netanyahu’s agriculture minister and 
leader of the for right Tsomct Party, Raphael 
Eitian. “The government coalition will fall if 
Netanyahu does not respect foe accords we 


have reached." he warned on 20 August. The 
“accords’’ Eitian is referring to are not the sev- 
eral Oslo agreements, but pre-election pledges 
made by Likud to the settler movement in re- 
turn for electoral support. 

The likelihood is that Netanyahu will press 
Arafet to accept the new deal chi Hebron in ex- 
change for ‘reciprocal concessions' such as fur- 
ther easing Israel’s closures of foe Occupied 
Territories and allowing Orient House to stay 
open in Jerusalem. A meeting is due sometime 
this week between Mordechai and Arafat where 
some such trade-off is likely to be suggested. 
The question Palestinians are asking them- 
selves is whether Arafat will again climb down 
in 2 n attempt to keep foe Oslo process afloat. 

Past practice suggests foe PLO leader may 
fudge a deal on Hebron so as to force Israel to 
start Oslo's final status talks on Jerusalem, set- 
tlements. refugees and borders. But Arafat’s 
previous conciliatory stance was always in- 
fluenced by the fact that a Labour government 


was in power, which, the PLO leader believed, 
had accepted the idea of a Palestinian state in 
the West Bank and Gaza. Now he is dealing 
with a Likud government which rejects Pal- 
estinian statehood, and is committed to ex- 
panding Jewish settlements throughout the 
West Bank. So why concede on Hebron? 

There are also domestic pressures on Arafat 
not to budge on Hebrcra. Recent weeks have 
seen dashes in Nablus and Tulkarm between foe 
PNA’s security forces and Palestinians over the 
PNA's endemic use of torture in its prisons. The 
8S-member Palestinian Legislative Council has 
repeatedly demanded that the PLO leader make 
his myriad police forces accountable to the rule 
of law . They have also urged the PNA to ‘sus- 
pend * foe Oslo process should Israel expand set- 
tlements or renege on the agreement on Hebron. 
The stage is therefore set for a crisis in foe peace 
process over Hebron. And the mood on the Pal- 
estinian street is that while such a crisis may not 
be desirable, it has long since been necessary. 
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Rends Shaath 


The Middle East 
according to GOP 

Arabs count for zero at the Republican conven- 
tion, report^ Hoda Tawfik from San Diego 


It is convention season in America, but what is in store for Arabs? 
Questions of foreign policy are comparatively unimportant during 
.American presidential campaigns. United States President Bill Clin- 
ton has bis eye on domestic policy; foreign policy is of secondary 
importance to him. 

The margin between Republican presidential nominee Bob Dole 
and President Clinton has been narrowing since the successful Re- 
publican convention in San Diego, rather to Dole's benefit. The 
race between Dole and Clinton is of more immediate interest to Ar- 
abs. To foe American voter the issue is foe economy, taxes and foe 
future of America. But to foe world outside it is what kind of for- 
eign policy America will lead. To us in foe Arab world, it is the 
Middle East peace process. 

Probably foreign policy might not play much of a role in foe cam- 
paign. But even so, foe voter would like to know bow foe winner 
would deal with a post- Yeltsin Russia, a post-Deng China, or a 
Bosnian blow-up after inauguration in January. The American voter 
is unlikely to get very clear answers before November. For the Ar- 
abs, it might be a very long wait 

In the Arab world, the peace process has turned into a sacred cow 
— one that can neither be milked nor killed. A comparative read- 
ing in both Democratic and Republican platforms gives the Arabs 
little hope as faras the peace process is concerned. 

And what about Israel? It goes without saying that a change in the 
administration, suits Netanyahu better. He would prefer to deal 
with Dole as president A Republican administration in Washington 
would mean a new start from scratch, and foe Oslo Agreements 
would be of no consequence. 

Peace in foe Republican platform is seen as foe assurance of ex- 
clusive security to Israel and America. “We will judge the peace pro- 
cess by foe security it generates both for Israel and for the US.„ In that 
context we support Israel’s right to make its own decisions regarding 
security and boundaries," foe Republican Party platform stated. 

Then on a more sombre note it added “We applaud foe Republican 
Congress for enacting legislation to recognise Jerusalem as the un- 
divided capital oflsrael. A Republican administration will ensure that 
foe US Embassy is moved to Jerusalem by May 1999.” There is no 
mention of Security Council Resolution 242 which calls for Israeli 
withdrawal from Arab territories occupied since 5 June 1967. The Re- 
publican platform gives Israel a fine band to break all UN rules at will. 
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Chariots of fire 



While the AtlanteOtyrapics were 

windingto a close, another group « 
of Egyptian, athletes was training at 
foe Maadi Olympic Training Cen- 3tyl 
CTO, Tbey:had neither foe funding 
that the Egyptian Olympic team re- 
cerved, . n£r foe .access to inter- Qjy 
national \ training ..camps. They 3 
were suat given much air time on 
TV,, and for that . matter, their 
names were not realty known to 
foe ptftlic..; What they bad, how- 
ever, was dedication and foe will . 
to overcame their handicaps. And 
this, as any -athlete knows, is what 
it takes to. win. 

By foe beginning of last week, as 
foe Egyptian Olympic team re- 
turned from . Atlanta with little to 
brag about,' add a lot of explaining 
to . do, foe .Egyptian delegation to 
foe.; 1996. Paralympic Games was 
set togo. . . - 

' If . some cosmetic surgery for 
Egypt’s image was one of their 
amts, fien tbe; Egyptian delegation 
baa certainty left its mark. On their 
first three days. of competition- in 
Atlanta, .the seven medals ranted 
by tbe team’s; qieanbers were cer- 
tainty face-saving. They also set 
twtf world recoWs. And, equally 
importantly, they raised some im- 

tittes^-to win.^Thcir fornmla/ft 
seemed/did nor revolve around foe 
t£i .'million budget, which, was 
less, .than an eighth of what, their 
Olympic ootmtarparts had to play 
wifo:Rafoer,tb«ttr jecipe for suc- 
•cess consisted "of determination, 
courage, talent abd an ability, to 
(tyerconw tremendous odds (and . 
ridicule) .in their search for the 
gold 

Onctio. Atlanta, it was down to 
business. On tie opening day, foe 
Egyptian -flag' whs raised twice in 
honour of two athletes taking the — . 
gold, despite foe feet that many of titbe 
foe Egyptian: athletes were pitted 
against much stronger opponents 
due -to a new classification system intro- 
duced by foe International Handicapped 
Federation. 

Ninetosn-year-oW Karima Zalri’s 26.34 
metre discus throw was good enough for 
foe gold’ nnd a .new world record. Her 


A stellar performance by Egypt’s Par- 
alympic team in Atlanta has gone a long 
way to make up for the ineptness of its 
Olympic team. Abeer Anwar reports 



Id the 100m sprint, Egypt sped Into third for the bronze photo: Ap 


teamma te end fellow Alexandrian, Mervat 
Sayed’s discus throw also shattered foe 
framer record, and earned her a silver 
medal 

“I couldn’t believe it," said Zaki, “but I 
arajost veiy happy to be the first athlete to 


earn a medal for Egypt." Zaki 

Pgp. has been training for a year and 
a half, and bad promised that 
I long she would win a medal in foe 
nf ito Paralympics. 

Ui lib The Egyptians in the stands 
; were also jubilant, offering a 

chorus of zaghroita (joyful fil- 
iation) after the national anthem 
was played for Zaki and, two 
hours later, for shot-putter, Ah- 
med An tar. Tears filled An tar’s 
eyes as the flag was raised in 
i • honour of his gold medal- 
i’ ! winning 13.91 metre throw, 
which also set a new world 
record ‘Tve delivered one of 
ms ’ a foe things I promised, and there 
are more medals to come." said 
an overjoyed An tar. 

Capturing the silver in the 
same event - was Ashraf Goma’a, 
And, in the men's discus throw, 
{ Ayman Mohamed finished third 
j behind two Polish athletes, 
earning for Egypt a bronze, and 
the country's fifth medal. 

The story behind Egypt’s 
sixth medal is one of loss and 
triumph. While Egypt's Omar 
Abdel-Latif shattered foe ex- 
isting world record in the 
50m butterfly, the French 
swimming coach lodged a 
complaint with the judges, 
stating that Abdel-Latif ac- 
tually swam the crawl. Objec- 
tions’ to foe charges by Hos- 
sam El-Din Mustafa, an 
Egyptian national team of- 
ficial, asserting that Abdel- 
Latif used the same style in 
the preliminaries and to win 
the gold in the 1992 Bar- 
celona Paralympics, fell on 
deaf ears. Abdel-Latif was 
stripped of his medal. How- 
ever. his teammate, Walid 
Abdel-Qader, moved up to 
photo: Ap third place as a result of the 
reshuffle, and captured foe 
bronze. The seventh medal 
came from Ahmed Hassan Sadiq, who 
took foe bronze in the 100m spruit 
which he finished in 12,65 seconds. As 
of Wednesday, Egypt's medal count is 
two gold, two silver and three bronze, 
leaving the country 24th out of 127. 
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Egypt’s 
Le Carre 
dies 

Saleh Mursi, who brought the 
escapades of Egyptian 
intelligence agents to television 
screens, died last weekend. 
Galal Nassar remembers him 


Saleh Mursi. the author of the exploits of 
Egyptian intelligence agents locked in a war 
of wits with Israeli opponents, died last 
Saturday of a heart attack at die Marina 
summer resort near Alexandria. He was 67. 

The characters Mursi brought to life on 
television and in novels were based on real 
men, who had actually taken part in die 
intelligence war against Israel. By recounting 
their exploits and sacrifices the stories 
aroused nationalist sentiment 
Some of these personalities became better 
known to the public than the author himself. 
“Ever since I took up writing. I never 
dreamed of becoming famous," Mursi once 
said. 

Bom in February 1929 in Kafr El-Zayyat, 
in the Nile Delta province of El-Beheira, 
Mursi later relocated to nearby Alexandria to 
pursue his education. In 1948, he joined the 
naval forces, working as an assistant engineer 
until 19S5. In the meantime, he studied 
philosophy at Alexandria University, where 
he obtained a bachelor's degree. 

Mursi’s literary breakthrough came in 1960 
with the publication of a collection of short 
stories, entitled Fear. His novels Saved 
El-Bolti and The Liar published in 1 962 and 
1966 respectively were followed by a second 
collec tion of short stories. Letter io a Dead 
A fan, in (967. Most of these early stories and 
novels were set against the sea as a 
background. 

Mursi's switch to spy thrillers came in the 
1970s at the encouragement of intelligence 
authorities. Gleaning information from fries 
provided by the intelligence service he 
authored the script for the film Ascent to the 
Abyss. The film recounts the story of Abla 
Kamel, an Egyptian aspirant to the high life 
in France. By revealing the attempts of Israeli 
intelligence to recrnit Kamel and the 
exertions of Egyptian intelligence to lure her 
back, the film attracted thousands of viewers. 
It was a heady mix of fore audiences were not 
to accustomed to seeing on foe-screen. For bis 
part, Mursi was pleased, feeling that he had 
fulfilled a patriotic duty. 

Hassan Nafea, a professor of political 
science, said Mursi's work “re-formulated the 
political ideas of young people at a time when 
attempts were being made to give Israel a 
facelift for the sake of normalisation... It also 
restored confidence in the Egyptian 
intelligence service, highlighting some of its 
bright achievements, counter-balancing the 
prevailing ideas about the darkish role it 
played in internal disputes at a certain period 
of time.” 

Mursi admits that be had to introduce many 
changes to the hero's story featured in the 
television series. Tears in Impudent Eyes 
starring Adel Imam in the role of Goma’a 
El-Shawwan. He felt the viewers would not 
have sympathised with the depiction of a 
bumble Egyptian who manages to outwit 
Israeli intelligence and feed them false 
information if he hadn't made the changes. 

In 1985 Mursi published a novel entitled 
The Rig , the story of an around the world 
Egyptian intelligence effort to prevent the - 
arrival of a rig from Canada, to be used by 
the Israeli's to search for oil offshore in the 
Red Sea. Earlier this year the novel was 
turned into a television series, but met with 
little success. 

Mursi's most triumphant work was Raafat 
El-Haggan. a novel which he later turned into 
a three-part television series. While working 
on the novel. Mursi suffered his first heart 
attack. “I was writing with my blood and 
heart," he later said. "At certain moments, 1 
did not feel like a man as I compared myself 
wife El-Haggan who faced the gallows every 
day for over 20 years. 

Mursi had become infatuated with 
El-Haggan, the assumed name of an 
intelligence agent planted in the mid-I950's 
into the heart of Tel Aviv where he remained 
for over 20 years. 

The novel sold a record half a million 
copies and was translated into several 
languages, including English, French and 
Chinese. The television scries emptied the 
streets as it kept viewers glued to their 
screens during the holy month of Ramadan 
for three years in a row. 

The series aroused intense anger m Israel, 
with Israeli newspapers branding Mursi a liar. 
But at home, it prompted young people to 
volunteer for the intelligence service. 

Mobamed Nessim, an intelligence 
commander who “managed" El-Haggan. 
described Mursi as a “struggling writer who 
successfully conveyed to die whole world an 
objective and honourable picture of our Arab 
struggle. He also managed to instil the ethic 
of belonging [to the homeland] into the hearts 
of the rising generations." 

Mursi was married twice and is survived by 
a son and a daughter. 


Centrists to keep trying 

Unshaken by their military trial, the founders of the proposed Centre party are pressing ahead with their effort 
to gain official political party status for the group, but, as Amira Howeidy reports, chances of success are slim 




Two days after a military court acquitted three leaders of the would-be 
Centre (Wasat) party — widely believed to be a front for the outlawed 
Muslim Brotherhood — the group's founders issued a statement vow- 
ing to “continue along foe path which we have taken". The statement 
came as no surprise because one of foe group's co- founders. Rafiq Ha- 
bib, a Christian, bad already applied to foe Political Parties Tribunal 
for a review of foe case. 

The request for foe group to be established as an official political 
party had earlier been turned down by foe Political Parties Committee 
— a quasi-gov emmenta! body charged with licencing new parties. Le- 
gal sources believe that the tribunal, whicb will discuss foe case on I 
December, is unlikely to. reverse foe committee's decision. 

The three would-be founders were acquitted by foe Supreme Mil- 
itary Court last Thursday. The three — Abuf-Ela Madi, former sec- 
retary-general of foe Engineers' Syndicate, and engineers Ess3m 
Hashish and Magdi El-Faro uk — all members of foe Brotherhood, 
were on trial alongside ten other members of foe outlawed organ- 
isation. Of these, two were acquitted, seven were sentenced to three 
years in prison and an eighth received a one-year suspended sentence. 
The defendants were accused of joining an illegal underground group 
whose aim was to overthrow the government by force, and issuing 
publications which incite hatred of foe government regime. Those in- 
volved with the Centre party were also charged with sidestepping foe 
law by establishing foe group in an attempt to create a legitimate front 
for foe Brotherhood. 

The trial, at foe Haekstep military base east of Cairo, was foe third 
in a series of military trials of Brotherhood figures. In foe view of le- 
gal experts and observers, the sentences imposed this time were light. 
But in their statement, issued on Saturday, foe centrists said: “The sen- 
tences may appear lenient, but to those who were convicted, they are 
particularly severe.” 

The government, which in foe past has tolerated Brotherhood activ- 


ities, clamped down on foe illegal organisation in January, arresting 49 
of its members. Thirteen others were arrested later in foe same month. 
The two groups were tried by military courts which sentenced 55 of 
the accused to prison terms of up to five years. 

Those convicted on Thursday include Abdel-Hamid El-Ghazati, a 
political science professor at Cairo University, Rashad Bayoumi, a 
professor of geology at foe same university, and Mahmoud EI-Ariiu, 
dean of Al-Azhar University’s Faculty of Agriculture. 

The centrists denied that their group was intended as a front for foe 
Brotherhood. Nevertheless, foe statement stressed, it “would not be a 
stab in the Brotherhood's chest The centrists are an addition to na- 
tional action, not a detraction from it” The statement expressed hope 
that foe tribunal's decision “would compensate the founders for foe ac- 
cusations and actions they have faced at foe hands of the security au- 
thorities.'' 

The three would-be founders of foe Centre party were among foe 
most prominent of a group of over 70 Brotherhood members arrested 
in April, nearly three months after Madi had filed a request to es- 
tablish a political party with the Political Parties Committee. How- 
ever, during foe trial, the charge of attempting to establish an organ- 
isation as a front for foe Brotherhood was dropped because it is not 
penalised by law, foe group's attorney, Mohamed Selim El-Awwa, 
told Al-Ahram Weekly. 

Brotherhood leaders have let it be known that they were not happy 
with Madi's attempts to set up foe party. Following Madi's arrest. 
Brotherhood sources leaked foe news that foe Brotherhood's lead- 
ership had pressured others involved with foe Centre party to back- 
track. According to Brotherhood sources, 20 out of 70 members com- 
plied. 

In any case. Brotherhood sources were understandably doubtful that 
foe group would ever be established as an official political party. 
“They can do ail they want, but foe Political Parties Tribunal will nev- 


er permit the establishment of a party whose roembets are affiliated ^ 
with foe Brotherhood," Mustafa Mashhour, foe organisation !£ 7 

preme guide, told foe Weekly. The court's sentences, - he added V 
“should not be see a as a good reflection on foe government just be-' 
cause five people were acquitted. Eight others — - university pfe. 
fessors, deans and respectable elderiy men in their 60s or 70s .— were .v... 
convicted” ■ 

Diaa Rashwan, an expert on foe Brotherhood at foe Al-Ahram 
tie for Political and Strategic Studies, described foe chances offoePb^\T 
litical Parties Tribunal accepting foe centrists’ appeal as “2ero." Rafo- 
wan also rejected as “unlikely” foe theory that the gove rnment.^- ' 
acquitted foe Centre party members in otder to foment internal divi- 7 
sion wi thin the Brotherhood _ 

Since Madi filed liis request with foe Political Parties Tribunal spec- 
elation has been rife about 1 , foe possible scenarios behind foe. move ' .' 
Some analysts believe Madi actually acted with foe Wesamg_of^ 
foe Brotherhood's leadership, who then publicised an alleged split tf- 
improve foe group's chances of gaining the committee's approval. ."' 
Others believe that foe split was genuine. ~ V: * i-_ 

“Since it was banned in 1954, foe Brotherhood has continued so seekfe. 
gjtimacy. And we should not forget that Brotherhood members have made 
two previous a ttemp ts to establish political parties,” Rashwan argued, c _ . 

“What proves my point," he prided, “is that if foe BrofoahootPi ■ 
leaders were really angered by what Madi did, they would not have ‘ % ~ 
contented themselves with such a mild punishment as pressuring foe - • M 
group's founders to withdraw but would have expelled them from foe > 
organisation on the spot.” _ 

Following his acquittal, Madi decided to take time before taflangfo 
foe media. “1 prefer to wait before making any statements,” he said. 

Mashhour, asked whether foe Brotherhood’s leadership would con- 
fin u p! opposing foe centrists, replied: “We have never done this-. They 
can do what they want." 


Relief blends with grief 


THE SUPREME Military Court has announced its judgment in foe 
case involving 13 Muslim Brotherhood figures after a short session 
beld amid tight security measures. KbaJed Dawoud attended foe trial. 
Families of foe 13 defendants in the case gathered since foe early 
morning last Thursday in front of foe Haekstep mili tary camp. 35 kilo- 
metres north of Cairo, to be informed of the judgment. 

The security measures taken for the arrival of foe defendants were 
evident outside foe desert military camp, with small police patrols and 
top police officers seen along foe Cairo-Issnrilia Desert Road where 
the camp is located. 

They arrived in a convoy of 1 1 police cars and were greeted by their 
relatives, mostly veiled women and bearded men, at foe camp's entrance. 

Security men and army soldiers at foe camp’s entrance exerted tre- 
mendous efforts to organise foe family members who wanted to attend 
the session. Due to their large numbers, foe security men allowed only 
two relatives of each defendant to enter the courtroom. 

And unlike earlier military bearings where rulings were announced 
in foe early morning, foe court's session started at 1 2.40pm. The 


judge, whose name cannot be released for security reasons, entered foe 
courtroom followed by two of his assistants carrying a small black 
notebook in his hand 

Silence prevailed among the defendants, mostly over 60 years of 
age, and foeir families. The judge sat in silence at Uk bench for a 
whole minute before reading out the judgment. He started with foe 
five acquitted and foe defendant who received a suspended one-year 
prison term. With each name read out, whispers of relief and “All ah u 
Akhax” [God is Great) could be heard.. 

But tension rose again as foe judge pronounced a three-year prison 
term against seven other defendants. As soon as foe sentences were 
read, the judge rushed out of foe courtroom while family members 
stood on foe chairs and chanted non-stop for several minutes Hasbona 
Allah w a Ni'm el-Wakil (We are satisfied with God as our only sup- 
porter) while raising copies of foe Qur’an. The sound of weeping min- 
gled with angry anti-government slogans and others declaring commit- 
ment to Islam. 

The defendants, who were dressed in white and kept in small cages- 
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Refugees 

forever?. 


Stranded on the Egyptian-Libyan borders, Pal- 
estinian refugees have been suffering for a year 
without a glimpse of hope. Rana Aiiam reports 


The situation of 194 Palestinians stranded for 
nearly a year on the L ibyan - Egypti an border is 
only foe latest manifestation of foe massive 
refugee problem created by the establishment 
of the state of Israel in 1948. 

The camp dwellers, who include 74 children 
and 40 women, are struggling to survive under 
extremely harsh conditions. They now receive 
no regular help from aid agencies which had 
previously provided food, water and medicine. 

Many of the residents had spent decades in 
Libya. But they found themselves suddenly 
homeless when Libyan President Muamraar 
Gaddafi ordered the expulsion of foe 30,000 
Palestinians living within foe Libyan borders 
in September 1995. Gaddafi cited foe 1993 
peace deal between Israel and foe PLO as the 
reason behind his decision. If a state of peace 
now existed, he argued, then “lei them [foe 
Palestinians] go Horae”. 

According to the Oslo Agreement, Israel is 
only committed to negotiating the return of 
those Palestinians who were forced to leave 
foeir homes after the 1967 War. Discussion of 
the return of the 1948 refugees has been left 
for foe final status talks between foe Pal- 
estinians and Israelis. However, whichever 
category camp residents fall into, they are 
united by foe feet that while most of those 
who have already left Libya had foe op- 
portunity to take up residence elsewhere, those 
left at Solloum have nowhere to go. 

. The main problems of life in the comp, res- 
idents say, is lack of water, the weather — 
with little protection from the sun and the 
wind, which sends dust flying around the 
camp — the bad condition of the tents and 
fleas. According to Bassima Nafadi of the of- 
fice of the United Nations High Commissioner 
far Refugees (UNHCR), “Reports by our lat- 
est mission to the borders are tragic. Condi- 
tions are moving from bad to worse.” 

The camp, which is controlled by Libyan se- 
curity men. consists of 47 tents. After nine 
months of use. they are felling apart, letting in 
sand, insects, snakes, and scorpions. Makeshift 
repairs have done little to improve conditions. 

More than half the tents have a cemented 
washing comer, from which water is drained 
through a hole leading outside foe tent where 


it dries out within a couple of hours. But in more 
than one third of the tents, there is stagnant wa- 
ter. 

The C3tnp originally bad two wooden latrines, 
whicb rapidly became unusable and were re- 
placed by cement pit latrines. But lack of funds 
meant foat proper doors were never built. And, 
as foe ground is rocky, it was impossible to dig 
deeply, and foe latrines will soon become full. 
Only the women use foe toilets: foe men go to a 
nearby field which is also a rubbish dump. The 
wind inevitably blows the rubbish and the 
stench back into the camp. 

However, the refugees' major problem is ac- 
cess to water. As there is no source of water iu 
the camp, supplies are transported from Mu- 
saeed. foe closest Libyan village. The village 
has two wells for non-drinking water. The water 
from one is salty; foe other provides less salty 
but rather sandy water. As foe cost of foe clearer 
water is almost double that of foe salty water, 
camp dwellers opt for the latter. Residents have 
to pay for both foe water itself and its transport 
into the camp, undertaken by one of the ref- 
ugees. The small capacity of the camp's water 
tank makes this a daily chore. But at times, like 
10 days in a row- earlier this month, foe water 
level in the well becomes very low and foe wa- 
ter too salty to use. Each tent is then responsible 
for providing its own water supply. 

For drinking water, refugees have to ask pass- 
ing trucks, cars or taxis to empty their vehicles' 
water tanks into cans, for which money is some- 
times demanded. 

Health problems have been the inevitable re- 
sult of such poor living conditions, according to 
international aid sources. Although the camp has 
a first aid base, there is no guaranteed referral 
system in case of emergency. Most medical help 
is given by one of the refugees who is a doctor. 
While refugees are supposedly able to seek med- 
ical treatment in Musaecd. they are sometimes 
not allowed to cross the border. 

Among the most common ailments afflicting 
camp residents. are multiple flea bites, foe sourc- 
es said. These especially affect children, and can 
cause infection. The resident doctor has also 
treated nine cases of scorpion bites in foe lost 
month. 

Despite the feet that there are cases of chronic 


diseases (ike diabetes, hypertension, heart dis- 
ease, asthma and kidney problems in foe camp, 
specialised medical treatment and drugs were 
last administered 10 months ago, according to 
the sources. No ante-natal care is available, 
and although foe several pregnant women in 
foe camp may be allowed to deliver in Libya, 
the living conditions and the desert environ- 
ment is likely to adversely affect foe health of 
foeir babies, they added. 

Comp life has also had a direct impact on foe 
psychological health of the residents. There is 
a prevalence of psychosomatic symptoms, and 
foccamp also hosts two seriously mentally it! 
patients. 

However, residents see any possible im- 
provement in their conditions as a double- 
edged sword. A better life in the camp, they 
believe, implies a certain permanency to the ar- 
rangement The residents believe they cannot 
depend on Arab support And, although a half 
dozen relief agencies have worked with them 
since their expulsion, they no longer receive 
any international protection or aid. 

So. while international attention is directed 
elsewhere, foe residents of the ‘Camp of Re- 
turn’ await a solution. “Time is not on foeir 
side," said foeUNHCR’s Nafedi. “Nor are the 
developments in foe region.” 

The Libyan authorities appear determined 
not to reconsider the issue. According to So 'ad 
Beshir, the press attache at the Libyan Em- 
bassy, there is nothing new on foe horizon. “I 
cannot devise solutions.” she said. 

Neither does Israel intend to take any action. 
“We are very sorry that Gaddafi expelled foe 
Palestinians from Libyan land without con- 
sulting any international organisation before- 
hand.” commented foe Israeli Embassy's press 
attache, Leor Bend or. Israel has refused to al- 
low foe Palestinians to return to foe self-rule 
area until a deal is hammered out in the cur- 
rently stalled final status negotiations. Bendor 
re fused to be drawn on foe plight of those 
stranded on foe Egyptian-Libyan border. When 
told of their conditions, and asked about pos- 
sible solutions, he replied: “The question of foe 
Palestinian refugees has to be solved within the 
framework of foe multilateral negotiations as 
formulated in the Madrid conference in 1991.” 


covered with a wire to prevent them from touching foeir relatives, .also 
joined foe c hanting . Abul-Ela Madi, a prominent Brotherhood figure 
and treasurer of foe Engineers’ Syndicate, was seen weeping in has 
cage although he was acquitted. And Abdel-Hamid El-GhazaH^ ec- 
onomics professor at Cairo University who was sentenced to three 

years, smiled at his family while telling them not to wony. 

“Who could believe that a group of old people were cxmspmQg to. 
overthrow the government We have spent our lives serving this coun- 
try,” said Mohamed Mahdi Akef, a leading Brotherhood figure who 
used to head an international Islamic centre in Munich, Germany. Two 
of foe defendants sentenced to three years were over 70 while foe 
youngest among foe rest was 58. 

Mokhtar Nouh, a Brotherhood member and a lawyer, told foe Week- 
ly before the session that “Whatever foe verdicts are we wfll remain 
committed to our Islamic message and we will not resort to violence.” 

Nouh was one of several Islamist lawyers who boycotted foe latest 
Brotherhood trial because foe defendants were tried by a military 
court. The judge appointed lawyers to defend foe Brotherhood figures. . 


Syndicates take 
judges to court 

Several professional syndicates are taking legal ac- 
tion in an attempt to speed up their long-delayed 
council elections. Omayma Abdel-Latif reports 


A low-key confrontation between foe government and several 
professional syndicates readied a peak this week, with leaders of 
several white collar unions taking, or planning, legal action against 
govemmert-appointed judicial committees fir delaying the 
elections of syndicate councils. Although foe committees have 
been legally mandated to set dates for elections, anrf also to 
supervise foe balloting, they have foiled to do so in several cases. 
The worst affected are the doctors. Lawyers, engineers, dentists, 
cinema workers, pharmacists and veterinarians syndicates. The 
terms of these syndicates' councils expired months ago. 

According to Nabil El-Attar, treasurer of foe Dentists’ Syndicate, 
a majority of foese unions have sent memoranda to Judge Mabfouz 
Sbouman of foe Southern Cairo Court notifying him of foeir 
intention to take legal action so foat foeir council elections might be 
held- “We have everything set For the elections, lists of voters and 
candidates,, and whatever is needed to conduct foe balloting,” . 
El-Altar said. “The judiciary, who are supposed to supervise foe 
election, were notified but made no response, although foe term of - 
our council has expired and it thus became illegal.” 

El-Attar said foe judiciary had justified the delay by claimiiig that 
ft did not have an administrative body to assist it with the election' 

. procedures. 

The latest episode in foe confrontation between foe gov e rnmen t 
and the white collar syndicates has its roots in Law 100, passed by 
the People’s Assembly last year. The law raised the quorum fix- 
syndicate elections and — in response to syndicate demands — * 
placed them under foe complete supervision of foe judiciary. One 
result of the enforcement of this law has been foe delay in 
organising foe elections. Another was a large number of lawsuits 
and counter-lawsuits, related to the elections, filed with various 
courts. A legal source said foat as many as 213 cases are pending 
with the administrative courts alone. 

A source at the Engineers’ Syndicate claimed that the 
government had sought to delay foe syndicate elections until after - 
foe municipal counal elections in March to avoid any possible 
intensification of foe security situation. “It seeks to strike hanb at 
the professional syndicates and reduce foeir political clout," he 
Mid. “One of its reasons for delaying foe union elections is its fear 
that foe Islamists may tighten foeir grip on the syndicate councils. 

So it prefers to let the status quo drag on.” 

Other syndicate leaders, however, laid the blame on foe judicial 
supervisors for not acting quickly enough. “The government is not 
a party to this conflict because its job ended by passing foe law ” 
said foe Bar Association’s Sabri Muhadda. “Now it is the 
judiciary's turn to implement it.” 

Counsellor Atef EI-Banna said the delay had no political 
implications. “It is primarily due to foe feet that there are not enough 
judges to cover foe syndicate elections nationwide,” he said. 

Another syndicate leader who derided to taka foe judiciary to 
court is Hamdi 0-Sayed, head of the Doctors’ Syndicate. He has 
filed a lawsuit with an administrative court, demanding that fire 
judiciary set a date for the union's elections. 

They [foe government] believe that foe Islamists are lying low 
and making plans to takeover.” El-Sayed said. “But insteadof 
eneouragmg other trends within the syndicates, the government is 
planning to create an NDP lobby inside every one.” 

The Bar Association's Sameh Ashour. a Nasserist member of 
parliament, expressed fear that foe current situation might result 
in placing the syndicates under judicial supervision for long 
periods, after their councils axe dissolved by the government and 
until new elections are held. 
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Assassins on video 


Three Egyptian. members of the anti- 
government AKl ama ’a Al-Islamiya, Mg 
trial in Adcfis Afeaba fear last year’s attempt on 
President Hosni Mubarak’s life, have confessed 
that they were Arab- Afghans acting with -the 
full support of tite Sudanese govennnenL 

The three, wbese video-taped confessions, 
were made available to Al~Ahram Weekly, are 
Safwat Hassan AWel-Gham, carrying & Sip-, 
danese passport wfo die name Faisal Mo- 
hamad; Abdel-Karm EI-Nadi Abdd-Radi Ahr 
mwtj faffing ~hrrh | H»tf Hamw - Abdel-KarilO 
Mohamed ElrNogfasm in his Yemeni passport; 
and El-Aiabi Sedg Hafez Mohamed, also. 

known as Khalif a 

Eleven pktftes wee Warned for the attempt 
on Mubarak’s life as hs arrived cm 26 Jane 1995 
to attend a summit oithe Organisation of Af- 
rican Unity [OAU] ri the Ethiopian capital 
Two of than were kilied cm the spot in an ex- 
change of g u nfire with Ethiopian Egyptian 

security men and the*ther atiar-Jrara escaped. 
Three Ethiopian poheenen were killed and jwo 
ot h er s we re wounded. Tfrree of foe Egyptian as- 
aajlante were lriDod in ambscqnent radon their 
hideout in Addis Abahi by Ethiopian police 
who also arrested the face standing trial at 
present. Tbe remaining dree are said to be back 
in Sudan ... 

President Mubarak,, win was not hurt in- die 
attempt, returned to Adds Ababa afrport im- 
mediately after fire shootug and flew back to 
Cairo. 

According to the confusions, fire jader to 
gather, information about fire OAU ..head-' 
quarters in Addis Ababa md President Mu- 
barak’s route was given fr . Mustafa Hunm, 
also known as Ibrahim^ leadfr of AHSama'a's 
military wing. He and Ms dqpjty,EzzatY assn, ' 
was said to be living in SnAn at the present 
Yassin spearheaded the preliminary m- 
ibniB'Qn-gathermg effort. ; 

The third accomplice said Ijrtje living in So- 
• — 


Three of President Mubarak's 
would-be assassins, in 
confessions video-taped in 
Addis Ababa, admit that the 
Khartoum government actively 
supported the assassination 
attempt JaUan Malawi reports 



dan was named as Hussein Ahmed Shmeit AU, 
also known as Seng, who reportedly left Addis 
Ababa for Khartoum a few hours after the foiled 
assassination - a ttem p t; using a Sudanese passport 

q rith ftw* rwrrw T aiga! I atif AtytpU jrtif. 

Accordmg to fire accomplices, Shmeit Ali was 
given the ta& of receiving fire weapons used in fire 

• aasaarinti oQ mta u f tf, which were smuggled to 
Ethiopia forougha diplomatic cover arranged by 

Siwfan 

. The three said.they had served in Afghanistan 
before settling bark-in Sudan. The first, Abdri- 
flhani, was bom in Aswan, in 1964.. After at- 
tending fire Teachers’ Tr aining Institute, he 
worked as azLelementazy school-teacher. Abdel- 
GBbani said he left Egypt in 1990 for Saudi Arabia 
and from there went to Pakistan. “We drove to Af- 
ghanistan in cars and stayed fbr two monfiis in a 
campcafied Al-Farouk where we received mil- 
itary training,” he said. After foe departure of So- 
viet. troops firm A fghanis tan, Pakistan began 
rounding up Arab nationals wbo did not have res- 
idence permits, Abdd-Ghani said. “I was detained 
until fire Muslim World League stepped in to for 
ritthnw fire departure of those Arabs by providing 


them with tickets and other requirements,” he said. 
“It was with the help of this organisation that I was 
able to go to Sudan. 1 met Mustafa Hamza whom I 
first met in Pakistan, again in Sudan Since then 1 
became one of the most important members of A1 
Gama’a.” 

AbdeTRadi Ahmed was bom in the southern 
province of Qena in 1967. A graduate of a tech- 
nical military school, he Joined the clandestine A 1 
G ama ’n winch sent him for “jihad " in Af- 
ghanistan. “At a naming camp in a place called 
Sack, we were given training fbr almost a month 
and a half- Then we joined foe Afghan army and 
fought against the Russians. Our leader, Mustafa 
Hamza, did not allow us to stay long at the war 
front and asked us to go to Sudan,” Aimed said. 

Upon arriving in Sudan, Ahm ed said he was met 
by an Egyptian called Osman who invited him to 
stay — and work — at a farm near Khartoum for 
nearly a month in 1993. A Sudanese called Mu- 
daseir, who worked closely with Mustafa Hamza 
took care of any problems. 

Following tire arrival of another group member 
called Ihah , he and Ahm ed were instructed by 
Mustafa Hamza to travel to Ethiopia. “Hamza told 


us to gather information about the country be- 
cause it is the seat of the OAU and because tbe 
Egyptian president was scheduled to be there,” 
Ahmed said. After accomplishing this mission, 
the two drove back from Addis Ababa to Khar- 
toum to reccnmohre tbe land route. 

The third confessor, Hafez Mohamed, was 
born in 1967 in fire province of H-Minya and 
barely managed to finish his elementary educa- 
tion. After joining A1 Gama 'a in 1991, Ire fol- 
lowed tbe same route as fire others: Saudi Ara- 
bia, then Pakistan, then Afghanistan. Also like 
the others, be was sent to Sudan when their stay 
in Pakis tan became impossible. 

Tbe three accused men made it clear that tbe 
Sudanese government and the National Islamic 
Front (NIF) of Hassan Al-Torabi provided ac- 
tive support for fire abortive att em p t on Mu- 
barak's life. 

Abdel-Ghani said tbe government and fire 
Front supplied the attackers with weapons, 
threw a security cover for fire operation, pro- 
vided accommodation to the assailants and ex- 
tended other services such as renting bouses, 
purchasing vehicles »nd obtaining travel docu- 
ments. He said his organisation was grateful. 

“When the Gama 'a to assassinate 

President Mubarak, the concerned committee 
of the organisation submitted fire idea to the 
NIF and then to fire Sudanese government," he 
said. “Both welcomed the idea. The weapons 
used in fire operation, were brought in by Su- 
danese diplomats and did not go through tbe 
[Addis Ababa] airport's customs.” . 

Abdel-Radi Ahmed said fire Sudanese gov- 
ernment provided a security cover to members 
of the Ak-Gama’a living in Sudan. 

Hafez Mohamed, noting the Islamic sym- 
pathies of fire Sudanese government, said it 
would love to see an Islamic state in Egypt. 
This is why Khartoum is bound by a close re- 
lationship to the Gama ’a — a relationship 
which he described as political 


Sebai novel grimly reaped 


“AzraeTs Deputy," a novel by. fie late writer 
Youssef El-Sebai that first; hftntebookshop ‘ 
shelves and the newsstands aboatHQ years ago; 
is likely to be banned at thercejpest of Al- 
Azhar’s Islamic Research Acadgnfa for making 
fun of the An^el ofDeatte The actioi followed a 
complaint whictea hardline preaifiK filed with 
the Academy, drawing fire novel propagated 
heresy because it satirised one- of GnTs angels. 
The Academy, in an assessm e nt o|fire novel, 
concludedthrt ft /violated fire faachinjB of Islam 
and re c ommen ded its prohibition, swrees said. 
But the Academy's chairman, Shejp Abdel- 
Mo’ez El-Gazzar, insisted that thebodf was still 
under examination.. ' 

The sources said a copy of fire Acafeay’s re- 
port will sooii.be sent to tito polk* soihatflrey 
may take the necessary actibns.for barring fire . 
novel from cocutezkin. Tbe action is certain to 
trigger fierce opposition from fitehuy figures 
and human rights groups. ? . 

Acconhng.to tire sources, the AcadenyVre- 
port objected to fire novd-because it dqjicted 
Azrael as a kzy angel, who fafledto ciry oat 
fire divibe orders post-haste. Tins is tone out 
in the novel's last chapter by Azrael’s dptskm 
to delay harvesting the author's soul for. two 
days to give him time to repent Moreover epi- 
thets which do not befit one. of God’s ^gels, 
such as rash, stupid and fool, are attached to 
Azrael in the novel, fire sources quoted the re-, 
prat as saying. ■ 

El-Sebai, a best-selling writer erf love rtijdes, 
was assasanated in Cyprusin 1978 by twu.-’al- 
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A work of fiction that has been in 
circulation fbr 30 years is lacing 
damnation by Al-Azhar for 
satirising the Angel of Death. 

Mona EVNaMias reports 



. estmians opposed to President Anwar EL-Sadat*s 
peace policies with IsraeL 

In the novel, the author imagines that, he had 
been dispatched to fire next world by mistake. 
He has a eonversation with Azrael who, having 
a date with a paradise nymph, asks fire writer to 
take over his job fbr a white. The author de- 
scends to earth armed with Azrael’s tools and a 
list of .tire ™mes of those who should die. But 
— surprise — he decides to leave (hem. to cany 
on with their lives because be believes that oth- 
ers are more deserving of death. 

But soon, it is the author’s turn to die. Azrael 
arrives to tell him that (hey should travel togeth- 
er to the other world but eventually relents and 


allows him a 48-hour reprieve to repent and ask 
God’s forgiveness. 

Al-Azhar’ s action came two months after it or- 
dered the confiscation of two other books: The 
Psychoanalysis of Prophets by Abdallah Kamal, 
a reporter for Bose El-Youssef magazine, and 
The Troth About the Veil by forma judge Mo- 
hamed Said EI-AshmawL 

El-Sebai ’s book is one of several in modern 
Egyptian literature that ridicule Azrael and it 
was not immediately dear why it was targeted 
by A1 a yhar and fire others were not. Leftist 
writer Farida El-Naqqash said that Azrael was 
one of the favourite topics of playwright Tawfik 
El-Hakim “and I don't know why Al-Azhar sin- 


gled out EhSebai’s work. Also, I don’t under- 
stand why a novel should be banned 30 years af- 
ter its publication and after fire death of its au- 
thor," she said. 

Literary works should be kept away from re- 
ligious censorship, El-Naqqash said. “They are 
works of fiction which should be judged on liter- 
ary, not religious, grounds," she said. 

Novelist Ed war El-Kbarrat urged intellectuals 
to take a stand against “this ferocious campaign 
targeting freedom of expression. What is hap- 
pening is a reminder of foe Exposition. „ The 
book does not touch on any of foe religious doc- 
trines. This is all due to the current wave of fa- 
naticism.’’ 

The Egyptian Committee for Protecting 
Freedom of Expression, a civil rights group, 
is planning to file a lawsuit against the AJ- 
Azhar Islamic Research Academy on the 
grounds that it has no authority to ban books. 
“Books are banned by means of a court order, 
not a fatwa by Al-Azhar, which is not bind- 
ing," said His ham Mubarak, a human rights 
lawyer and a committee member. He called 
for new legislation to provide works of art 
with immunity against confiscation. 

Accordmg to legal sources, Al-Azhar is em- 
powered by Law 250 of 1975 to supervise the 
publication and interpretation of the Holy 
Qur’an and the Prophet Mohamed’s sayings. 
But it is not unusual for Al-Azhar to examine 
other books, and issue rulings, upon tire request 
of the censorship board. Although these rulings 
are not binding, the books are usually banned. 


‘Someone is going to take me away’ 


Sitting virtually naked, on tire pavement, her tes 

rtangHng on the Galaa Street tramlines, an ddety .; • H© pnmG nil 
woman, perhaps in her 60s. is muttering to- hr- that hnmplaQ 
self Her head Shaven, every visible part of ixr ir,dl 
anatomy, including her eyebrows and teeth are ,i from Chronic 

filthy greyteb-hlade. She sometimes glares.atpjfa- . ^ ^ 

sers by, who glare back, ignore her, or croes the SnOUlu Dei3f 

street to avoid hoc. A few may look at her with gp(j returned 

pity md throw some change into hcrk^.Atmghl; . . ... ^ 

she lies sprawferTm a comer. MesnWiMl© ti 

“Its been a year and a half since my husband ’ . fn rani* nvpr 1 
leftnre^Hetot&metoaboqMmGmandfoe. luiayeu 

doctor said something about my nerves. He said, responsibility 
my nerves had gone wrong. He made me stay in; - ; . . f ... 

hospital for two or three days, then he said I was*. !" mSFHaliy HI. ■ 
free to go." If was all a big m&ake, she said, '‘be* j in vestidates 

cause my nerves are fine^ noAmg wrong wifir; ; ^ g 
them I am fine”. She claims tint after being ad- . ... HHBH 
mftted toho^italjherlindwhdteft her awl ^sinoe ; s '. • - 


The prime minister has decreed 
that homeless persons suffering 
from chronic mental illness 
should betaken off the streets 
and returned to hospital. 
Meanwhile the debate continues 
to rage over society’s 
responsibility towards its 
mentally ill. Marta Tadros 



uuucu to nuauiuu, ncr m aim . 

th<»T| <|h» lwwlvwnnn her own. “But any time now. * have been reduced fey a third. El-Qot announced and cant afford to keep them. This is un- 

someonc is going to lake me away with him. See ' this week at a seminar at the hospital that, fol- acceptable.." 

rtfw rtf fopm fg gn'mg tn kthpaod'* foffinp GaczoarTs request foe hospital is now re- Yehya E-Rekhawy, professor of psycMany at 

someone wffl take tttewitii him. Aw time now." i \ceivii!g22-2^ cases every day instead of the aver- Cairo Univeirity, is vehemently against the Fo- 
il is more probable that she willije tnVm away “ age force to ax. “We will be expecting about 600 posed campaign to rid fire streets of fire mentally 

in a police- van or hospital «mhnhmne jf. Prime ‘^patientsdveiy month as the amhnlance and police ill “I only have a humanitarian responsibility to 

Nfinirta Kznrel Genzoori’s recent otda foat aB-.' go around iie streets picking them up," he said take care of a martally ill patient tf we em’t track 

mentally ill peraile living on the streets of Cairo ' ' New facilities notwiflKtmxfing, there are many his family down after five or six years offa^Htal- 
— whefoffornotthey have befflp«wlooslybeen: , ‘ , witopubIic^ mental heahh instituacsis who insisf isatksu. My responsibility is to treai, reMnmte 
hosoitalised — be- romxtedTm'and admitted ' to is not the state’s reaxmsilality to }cxk after the and reintegrate a mmafly dl panratimo me otd- 

n^tni ttnc piiatc it tmpi#wiwr«teA . ' ^forcmcally mentally iB aixi destitnte. In what was munity, not provide him with life-long ™“hcal 

In foesSe weekthat Ganrouri issaed hte ot- .presumably an attatipt at humour, El-Qot, wbo insurance or sheila homes.” Rekfowy hsied out 
der nf HiwWh gnfT Popnfarinn Ismail Sal- .las lot^ championedfoe mass rdease of cfaron- atwhrtlreconsiderafiieexaggeratiMoffireprob- 


der, Minister of Health and Popotetioti Ismail 
lam denied at a press catfeenoe that mentally 21 
patients had been, released en masse orto tire 
streets. The p resence of fire men tally ill on the 
streets was a “natural phenomenon” he. argued, 
proved by foe fact tfcat foe US has three-millipn 
mentally ill people hviugon tfaestreet . 


Mental Hospital in Cairo, Egypt’s- largest public 
thflQ pgi hospital, Safiam has promised iLBl mil • 


isaHy mentally ill pgfienfa from public mental 
tospitais, told the seminar “If we pick iqi all foe 
jomtaHy ill off foe streets, there would be so 
Barry they’d-ffll up this roam, and foeir smeD 

irould drive you all out" 

,i El-Qot favours short tre atm en t periods on tire 
pounds flat bed* must be made availdde for new 
jatienfa. The - abandoatment of patients on fire 
greets is not the fault of foe hospital or the state. 


boa for rSvatitm and improvement of facilities,, H-Qot betieves. Ite WaiMS ^ families. “We 
LE9 wriHian fa< new- ttadential btiildlqg.and hwe often ^m^entswten we vereturaedpa- 
T fffi n^fljon'fOT the oeation of irew - wards, with • foots to focir-famifies, and they don’t wane to take 
500 beds. ;Acccmnxxiazion; fe® at the hosphal to back. Urey say they have no place for them 


zt whal he considers foe exaggeration of the prob- 
lem of tire homeless mentally HI' “This is not a 
phenomenon, and there is no need to use such a 
word to describe it” 

“It is certainly a phenomenon," countered Ah- 
med Okasba, president of tbe Egyptian Psychi- 
atric Association, president of the Arab Federa- 
tion of Psychiatrists and secretary-general of fire 
world psychiatric association. “It all started 
when policy-makers all over fire world at- 
tempted to close down mental hospitals and in- 
stead provide what is called ‘community care*. 
This has proven to be a catastrophe in Europe 
and the United states... because when fire mental 


hospitals closed, the money did not go back into 
fix: treatment and care of the mentally ill. It went 
to back to the state.” 

Okasba has been a vigorous opponent of the 
move towards the liquidation of mental hospitals 

and the rig- itMrfi fi rtift naliMtin n of public psychi- 
atric care in Egypt. Since 1989, when foe then 
minister of beahh, Ali Abdel-Fatah El- 
Makhzangi, announced fire proposed closure of 
Abaseya Hospital there have been moves to emp- 
ty fire premises. As many as 800 menially ill pa- 
tients at Abaseya and 500 at Khanka Hospital in 
Qaloubiya are believed to have been discharged 
when the closure was announced. In January 
1994, many more were believed to have been let 
out on fire streets, despite the denial of menial 

health officials. 

Short-term hospitalisation is no solution to the 
treatment of certain conditions, Okasba believes. 
“There are some patients who need bospMisalion 
for a period ranging between six months and one 
year or sometimes two. Ten to 20 per cent of 
schizophrenics need prolonged periods - of hos- 
pitalisation. The treatment of such patients pro- 
vided by public hospitals cannot be compensated 
for by external clinics," be argued “And we most 
keep (hose who need lifelong hospitalisation until 
they die. It is foe responsibility of tbe state." 

And, since many of these patients have been 
abandoned by then families, they are the most 
vulnerable and dependent on the state. Tbe fact 
that many of them were discharged from public 
mental hospitals “was completely against human- 
ity and a violation of fire 1992 UN charter for foe 
rights of mentally 31 patients”. Okasba dismissed 
“fire myth'’ that there is a shortage of beds In men- 
tal hospitals, pointing to foe fact that 40 per cent 
of beds in public hospitals are empty. In Okasha’s 
view, “It is the state's responsibility to look after 
the poor, destitute, homeless and hungry mentally 
ill people living in our streets.” 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 


Home 3 


Eliminating 
undue exceptions 


Awad El-Morr, chief justice of 
the Supreme Constitutional Court, 
examines the equal protection clause 
and the principle of ; — 

equal opportunities with -$gg 

regards to university 
admission requirements 


Article S of foe Constitution provides that fire stare shall guarantee 
equal opportunities for alL Tbe principle of equal protection 
before the law is itself spelled out in Article 40 thereof, which 
forbids discrimination based on sex, race, religion, belief or 
language. 

The court ruled that foe list of factors referred to in this article, 
and upon which arbitrary discrimination may be based, is not 
exhaustive but merely indicative, an understandable conclusion 
given foe fact that unjustified distinctions may rest on other 
irrational grounds such as birth, wealth, national origin, social 
status, political opinion or affilia tion with a particular minority. 

The Court also held the opinion that foe rights and privileges 
which foe equal protection clause safeguards need not be inserted 
in constitutional provisions. Suffice to say that foe right or 
privilege in question may either be specifically provided for by 
(he Constitution or initially established by statute. Consequently, 
under tbe equal protection clause, even rights and privileges 
which are not generated by or based on constitutional provisions, 
but which have their origin in a challenged statute, are to be 
accorded foe constitutional guarantee of that clause. 

Tbe Court has repeatedly asserted that the equal protection 
clause was not framed so as to extend mathematical equality to all 
citizens regardless of whether the requirements set forth for the 
exercise of foe respective right or privilege are met Rather, it is 
understood that equality embraces only citizens wbo are similarly 
situated with respect to those requirements. 

The general and abstract character of the rule of law does not 
necessarily denote sameness, uniformity or identical treatment. In 
fact a rule of law, despite its general application to the addressees 
meeting its requirements, may make different provisions for some 
as against others, and therefore may involve invidious or 
capricious discrimination in contradiction with the principle of 
equality which requires foe exclusion of any preferential treatment 
between persons based on irrelevant distinctions. In other words, 
equality before tbe law requires an absence of discriminatory 
treatment except for those in different circumstances. Hence, 
legislative classifications which treat differently persons 
identically situated, are repugnant to the constitution. 

Tbe principle of equal opportunities embodied in Article S of 
the Egyptian Constitution as well as that of the equal protection 
clause, firml y established under Article 40 thereof, were 
conceived by the Court as serving and advancing the same ends. 
However, while the equal protection clause confers a negative 
right the denial of which arises only when file state actively 
intervenes in a discriminatory maimer, the principle of equal 
opportunity presupposes that foe missing opportunity is one which 
foe srare has undertaken to provide. Failing this, foe question of 
inequality in the enjoyment of that opportunity will never arise. 

The ruling of tbe Court in this regard relies on foe decision 
rendered by the US Supreme Court in Brown versus the Board of 
Education in which separation based on race in public schools, 
even with equal facilities, was condemned by the court on the 
grounds that equal education opportunities have been provided for 
by foe state, and therefore must be made available to all on equal 
terms. 

In determining whether or not a statute produces unreasonable 
or ar b i t rar y distinctions among individuals as to their rights and 
privileges, tbe court has consistently adhered to the long 
established comparative rule applicable in foe context of judicial 
review, namely that of tbe “rational basis" test or foe so-called 
“rational relationship test”, according to which a legislative 
classification producing distinctions among citizens is to be 
viewed as consistent with foe equal protection clause if proven to 
be rationally connected with a legitimate governmental interest 
which that classification intends to serve. Hence, a statute is to be 
void if foe classification embodied therein is wholly unrelated to 
file achievement of any valid state interest. However, foe court 
has never resorted to the so-called “strict scrutiny test" which foe 
US Supreme Court has applied with respect to classifications 
regarded as inherently “Suspect", like those based on alienage or 
race. 

Under fins criterion, tbe most exacting judicial examination is 
imposed by the US Supreme Court, to the extent that it has been 
said that foe strict scrutiny review is “strict” in theory, but usually 
“fatal” in fact, since the state must show that the statute in 
question furthers a “compelling State interest accommodated ‘by' 
foe least restrictive means practically available", a requirement 
statutes rarely sustain. 

The nca-adberence by our Court to foe pattern of foe strict 
scrutiny test might be attributed to the fact that the court has never 
been confronted with statutes that are suspect on foeir face either 
because our society is racially integrated or due to the 
confinement of the equal protection clause, under the plain 
language of our constitution, to citizens, with the exclusion of 
aliens. In my view statutes which are suspect on foeir face do exist 
in the legislative machinery, and it may be argued that the time is 
not yet ripe for intervention with the destructive test of strict 
scrutiny. 

All the aforesaid principles enunciated by foe Court found their 
enforceable thrust in case no 41, for foe seventh judicial year, 
decided on tbe 1 Febniaiy, 1 992. In that case, the validity of a 
decision taken by foe Supreme Council of Universities and Higher 
Institutes was questioned following allegations that it 
discriminated by favouring specific categories of students either 
because of their pertinence to a family whose head occupies a 
particular job, assumes foe responsibilities of his post in a 
designated area, performs duties on a specified date, or was killed 
in combat Other beneficiaries of that decision included students 
attached to remote areas of foe country either by birth or residence 
or who obtained high school degrees therefrom. 

In analysing foe decision, the Conn first referred to the 
fundamental importance of education to the young in so far as it 
facilitates their readiness for a better life, foeir adaptability to their 
environment and their affiliation with their nation. Due access to 
attainable and diverse information depends largely on available 
education, foe Court added. Tbe Court also emphasised that foe 
right to education, o riginatin g in the Constitution, entitles every 
citizen to have that “level" of education consistent with his 
capabilities and talent, and to freely express his choices as to that 
“kind" of education which reflects his expectations and 
aspirations. 

Undeniably, the legislature may introduce rules for regulating 
foe proper exercise of the rigbt to education on condition that 
neither its neutral content is abridged nor its vital domain 
confiscated. 

Restrictions on that right, the Court stressed, that either limit the 
full application of tbe equal opportunities clause or unduly 
obstruct equality before the law provided for in articles 8 and 40 
of the Constitution respectively, are impennissible, given the fact 
that higher education is an effective machinery for promoting 
advanced aspects of any civilised society and more importantly a 
vital vehicle required for the elaboration of specialists, technicians 
and experts. 

The court also staled, foot while education is subject to the 
State’s supervision in order to guarantee the requisite linkage 
between its objectives and societal necessities including 
productivity, available opportunities enabling access to higher 
education totally depend on foe attainable resources of foe State, 
and therefore implicates competitive admissions thereto. 

Within that context, priorities regarding accessibility to that 
education, are to be arranged within standardised measures of 
worthiness. 

Bearing in mmd that all exceptions embodied in the 
challenged decision have no relevance either to foe nature of 
the right to higher education or its perceived objectives, or the 
rational requirements of studies conducted in the respective 
institutes, that decision which failed to meet limitations spelled 
out by articles 8 and 40 of the constitution, must, the Court 
ordered, be branded as invalid. 
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Sarnia Nkrumah, reporting on Jordan’s bread riots, traces the limits of Hashemite democracy, while Graham Usher looks into pisace dividends 

Jordan’s test of democracy 


When it comes to pocketbook issues, Jor- 
danians know what is best for them. The 
recent three-day rioting is die first strong 
ind ica t i o n of Jordanians' growing im- 
patience with the increasing cost of living 
following the removal of subsidies on 
foodstuffs as part of an International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF)-mspired economic re- 
form programme. The removal of sub- 
sidies pushed up foe prices of some 20 
icons by 50 per cent. 

Last week's three-fold rise in bread 
prices sounded alarm bells lest other pric- 
es mount further and triggered violence in 
foe streets of foe southern town of Karak, 
some 180km away from Amman, and foe 
nearby towns of Mazar, Tafileb and 
Mean. 

Hundreds of angry protesters took to foe 
streets and attacked and burnt government 
cars, banks and one government office. 
Even King Hussein's surprise tour of Ka- 
rak where foe violence first erupted did 
not quell people’s anger. Cheers of “long 
live foe king" among foe reported 1,000 
who flocked to greet him were ac- 
companied by calls for foe resignation of 
Prime Minister Abdei-Karim Al-Kabariti, 
whose appointment at foe beginning of 
foe year aimed at accelerating economic 
reforms launched in 1989. 

Despite inconclusive evidence, Hussein 
blamed foreign elements, in reference to 
foe followers of foe Iraqi-led branch of foe 
Baafo Party, for instigating foe violence. 
He confidently maintained that an inquiry 


will prove foe guilt of foe members of 
this group in Jordan. Relations between 
Iraq and Jordan have been strained for 
about a year since Hussein distanced him- 
self from Baghdad and began to criticise 
its poticies. 

Parliamentarians from foe Islamist and 
leftist-oriented parties dismissed foe ac- 
cusations against foreign elements. They 
insist that “the riots were spontaneous 
and not instigated by any one party”. 

“The rioting is directly linked to Jor- 
danians’ disapproval of foe conditions ad- 
vocated by foe IMF’s austerity plan. The 
majority of parliamentarians and foe peo- 
ple of Jordan are not happy with foe gov- 
ernment's decision,” Essa M ariana t told 
Al- Abram Weekly. Madanat, a native of 
Karak, which has been cordoned off since 
foe riots, is a former member of parlia- 
ment and a Democratic Unionist Party 
(DUP) member. 

“People are saying it is hunger and not 
Iraq which instigated foe riots. Foreign 
intervention does not explain foe extent 
of protesters’ outrage. You cannot say 
that a single trend was behind the riots. 
All parties were indirectly behind iL Even 
some government minis ters and con- 
servative elements were also opposed to 
foe steep rise in prices,” commented a 
Jordanian journalist 

The 16 Islamic Action Front (IAF) dep- 
uties, who form foe largest opposition 
bloc in parliament, were foe first to an- 
nounce their opposition to foe price hikes. 


They boycotted the extraordinary parlia- 
mentary sessions held to discuss foe issue. 

The decision to pursue the IMF pro- 
gramme did not require parliament’s con- 
sent It is an executive decision falling 
within die jurisdiction of foe government 
alone. 

“Many deputies who did not boycott foe 
sessions disagreed with the three-fold rise 
in bread prices. Hie majority of foe other 
54 deputies, who continued to attend the 
parliamentary sessions until they were 
suspended by foe king last week, were in 
favour of a slight increase in bread prices. 
But opposition deputies felt that their 
views were not taken seriously and were 
ignored by foe media,” said Madanat 

“Only 29 out of foe 80-member parlia- 
ment did not oppose the government’s de- 
cision. Kabariti’s government ignored the 
views of foe majority of foe repre- 
sentatives of foe people. As a result, foe 
IAF and a coalition of opposition forces 
demanded the prime minister's resigna- 
tion, the dissolution of die government 
and a roll-back in foe bread prices,” Bas- 
saxn Al-Axnoush, an Islamist deputy told 
foe Weekly. 

But the opposition maintains a cautious 
stance. “We do not condone resorting to 
violence,” AJ-Amoosb told foe Weekly. 
The IAF, which is on relatively good 
terms .with foe government at foe moment, 
was absolved by Hussein of responsibility 
for foe riots. 

No one takes foe relative political phi- 


Peace promises 
turn sour 


ralism prevailing in Jordan for granted, 
least of all foe IAF. The Islamic opposi- 
tion takes part in the constitutional life of 
foe country but their outspoken member, 
Leith Shubailat, who vociferously op- 
posed Jordan's peace treaty and normal- 
isation with Israel, remains behind bars. 
It is reported that Shubailat’ s brother pub- 
lished a letter in a daily Jordanian paper 
voicing his support of the Jordanian mon- 
arch. 

Yet some still believe that foe electoral 
law marginalised foe Islamic opposition 
and there are demands for foe expansion 
of the number of parliamentarians in next 
year’s autumn elections. “1 have always 
believed that the standard of democracy is 
now lower than it was in 1989-1993. The 
DUP, an assembly embracing leftists. 




Nasserites and nationalist forces, agreed 
to put ideology aside to promote greater 
democratisation/’ said Madanat His party 
has two deputies in parliament, one of 
whom is foe agriculture minister. 

Last week's disturbances were rapidly 1 
met with foe army's tough intervention; 
deployment of troops outside towns, 
che ckp oints, curfews, beatings and scores 
of arrests. The well-paid army has always 
been drawn from conservative, tribal areas 
traditionally loyal to foe king and can be 
relied upon to ensure internal security. But 
residents of foe troubled areas vowed to 
continue their protests if prices are not 
brought down. 

Hussein, who is also commander-in- 
chief of foe aimed forces, appeared on tel- 
evision in a military uniform pledging to 


hit back at agitators with an “non fist". 
By mid-week some 300 people^ were re- 
ported arrested and the figure c atim nes tp 

rise- . . ' • 

The anti-government notmgtof the last 
few days have been foe worst in Jordan 
since 1989. Seven years agcTcivil dis- 
turbances tri gg ered foe first /multi-party 
elections in Jordan. This tirnt round , the 
government has so far conceded that ji 
will review the price of dpry products' 
which soared by 20 per ceil tp the past 
few weeks. Despite mounting pressure oh 
Kabariti to resign. Husseii, foe longest 
serving Arab head of state/ is determined 
to pursue foe IMF programme and stand 
by his prime minister whojdeciared “l am 
very happy with my government’s pep*, 
formance. I’ll not resign.”/ 
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King Hussein's attempt to locate foe source of foe bread protests 
that rocked his kingdom last week in foreign forces “educated in 
Iraq” may win him plaudits from the US State Department But it 
is unlikely to cut much ice with his increasingly disillusioned sub- 
jects. 

For them, the real cause behind the riots was summed up by Ali 
Maddine. a resident of Karak, the city _ — _ 

of 100,000 people south of Amman 

where the worst disturbances took 

place. People took to the streets less 
over the hike in bread prices, he says, 
than over foe “government’s inability 
to resolve die cost of living crisis”. 

But foe political context for foe tin- ~i 

rest has been most clearly signalled ! ! 

by Jordan's main opposition party, \tTo 

the Islamic Action Front (IAF). “We 

were promised milk and honey if we sfHTK . j J/ 

opted for peace with Israel,” says IAF JrT) 

leader, Ishad Fabed. “But foe IMF’s 
conspiracy against foe people's loaf 

shows the reality of peace.” Sfjr \ X Brc 

When Jordan signed its peace treaty Jlrf . \ \ 

with Israel in July 1994, foe king sold a/ A \ \ * 

it to his 4.2 million subjects (over half Jtfl V7777 

of whom are of Palestinian origin) in JElj 

terms of economic prosperity. It was a ^ 

message most were desperate to hear. ^ \jjUi 

Jordan had paid dearly for its do- W . Q JJjj 

ctsion to stand by Saddam Hussein JSLl 1 rfl 

during the Gulf War. Not only was it Wj| 

forced to host around 600,000 Jot- s w 

damans and Palestinian refugees ex- 

pelled from Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 11* 

It also lost its principle Arab market e| k 

due to UN imposed sanctions im- *§ 

posed on Iraq. Chair of Jordan’s 

Trade Association, Bassam Saket, j n 

calculates the cost to Jordan from the * ' — ■» 

war in “lost remittances, earnings and 

exports” to be around S4 billion, a co- 

lossal amount given that Jordan’s rn’ 

GDP is “no more than $6 billion”. 

To make matters worse, the loss of — — — 
the Iraqi market coincided with Jor- 
dan’s adoption of a 10 year IMF structural adjustment programme 
aimed at cutting a foreign debt which, in 1991, stood at SI 1 bil- 
lion. Through a mix of “corrective mechanisms” such as privat- 
ising industries, lower taxes and ending state monopolies, foe debt 
has been halved to around S6 billion. But at an immense social 
cost. 

Unemployment stands at 14 per cent in foe kingdom (some an- 
alysts estimate the real figure to be nearer 20 per cent). And, says 


leading Jordanian economist, Fabed Fanek, “The average Jor- 
danian has experienced a 47 per cent drop in his standard of living 
over the last ten years.” 

The remedy for tins grim situation was meant to be peace with 
Israel. “Our comparison was tire 823 billion Egypt received from 
foe US in yearly aid after it made peace with Israel," says Saket 
■ But “Jordan didn’t get a fraction of 
it”. 

The US government wrote off its 

share of Jordan's debt (around 5700 
yg*Spp million) after the 1994 treaty, but has 
BfifijjlM jwrf gfl ^ provided little since. Foreign aid this 
year comes to a miserly S10 million, 

“ says Fanek. Nor have the various 

_// f / j/ agreements between Israel and Jor- 

dan proved lucrative so far. 

Ar / ° fir f 'k The trade a gree me n t s under p inning 
' # (f ’ ° ) foe treaty were suppo se d to be based 

0 / • ft on a free market and open borders. 

But, says Jordan’s Trade and Industry 

o Minister Ali Abu Rageb these have 
Break only in case undercut by a separate axmomic 

nf agreement Israel signed with Yasser 

or emergency Arafef s Palestinian National Aufoor- 

>,y ijnjjun ity (PNA), which imposes quotas on 

imports to the West Bank. The only 
product Jordan currently exports to 
rf 5 the West Bank is cement which, due 

1 [ Mmm uim to krael’s security checks and levies 

III ft! !n 1 ls!j iiSa at foe border, has a cost of S42 a bag 

wljjLj’. ijj in Amman but a sell price of $75 by 

the time it reaches Gaza. The result is 
“a trade imbalance in favour of Israel 
and the PNA,” says Abu Rageb. 

All of this has been gist to Jordan’s 
opposition parties, not only the IAF 
but also the smaller Nasserite and left- 

ist groups, who are adept at linking 

economic recession at home to peace 
with Israel abroad. The gover nm ent's 
decision on 13 August — in line with 
l&tah. IMF prescriptions — to remove sub- 

sidies on bread and animal feed was 
■ ■ alrin to tossing a match on dry tinder. 

The fact that it was imposed against a 
majority of deputies in Jordan’s 80 member parliament merely 
highlighted the government’s lade of legitimacy. 

But the real danger to the king is that there is little cither be or his 
government can do to alleviate the economic situation. On this 
front, as Fanek says, Jordan is dependent on “foreign players” such 
as the IMF, the US and Israel. For it is these powers — far more so 
titan foreigners “educated in Iraq” — who will really determine Jor- 
dan’s economic and political future. 
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Jwdanten police in armoured personnel carriers in one of Karak’s main streets 
government's three-fold increase in bread prices (photo: Routers) 


when thousands turned in protest foe 


It is difficult to find anyone who 
strongly believes that the limited 
self-nue in effect in Gaza and Jer- 
icho will soon be expanded to in- 
clude foe entire West Bank. Most 
political analysts agree that neither 
Labour nor Likud are serious about 
making any substantial territorial 
concessions. What the former La- 
bour government agreed to theo- 
retically regarding foe exchange of 
land for peace, did not conform 
with its practices on the ground 

Evidence supporting this view is 
found in the attitude of the Israeli 
Defence Force (IDF) toward secur- 
ity in the Occupied Territories and 
their subsequent construction of 
bypass roads in these areas. Ac- 
cording to an Israel Shahak report, 
“The army does not want to share 
responsibility with tire Palestinian 
police in anything and does not 
even want foe latter to enforce or- 
der anywhere in the West Bank.” 
The IDF contends that foe Pal- 
estinian police are unable to guar- 
antee foe safety of Israelis passing 
through areas abandoned by their 
security forces. 

Accordingly, by the end of 1 994, 
the Israeli army lad officially an- 
nounced its plans to construct 
400km of new roads in the West 
Bank, requiring an investment of 
S330 million and reflecting La- 
bour’s determination to retain con- 


The writing on the wall 

Israel’s strategy of increasing its territorial gains bodes ill for greater Palestinian control over the West Bank and Gaza, writes Khaled SewJlam 


trol of foe area. According to the 
plan, Palestinian residents are not 
permitted to travel on these stra- 
tegic routes. The construction of 
these 20 new roads required the 


bypass roads has touched off pop- 
ular Palestinian protests as well as 
complaints by Palestinian officials. 
Although it was agreed that the set- 
tlement issue would be postponed 



confiscation of over 16,000 du- 
nums (about 4,000 acres) of some 
of the West Bank's most fertile ag- 
ricultural land. The new roads sur- 
round and effectively isolate West 
Bank towns from their outlying 
villages. 

The continuing construction of 


to the final status negotiations, this 
was contingent on an agreement 
between both sides not to ag- 
gravate the situation. The land sei- 
zure to build bypass roads and to 
subsequently expand the settle- 
ments is in direct opposition to this 
understanding. 


Israeli Housing Minister Ben- 
Etiezer has become expert at an- 
nouncing new confiscations and 
projects for building Israeli homes 
in Palestinian areas. His tactics in- 
clude setting up road blocks and 
limiting Palestinian ac- 
tivity there. 

_ At foe time Oslo was 

signed, Israel had al- 
ready annexed ap- 
* proximately 70 per cent 

. of the West Bank to be 
turned into state land 
for Jewish settlements. 
Of this 70 per cent, 
only 16 per cent bad 
been allocated to Jewish 
settlers at foe time of 
foe Oslo Agreement It 
has been suggested that 
rearming some or even 
s all of foe remaining 54 

per cent of state land to 
foe Palestinian peasants 
was possible during foe first 6-8 
months following foe a gr e emen t 

The same holds true for foe Gaza 
Strip. The number of Jewish set- 
tiers there increased from 5,000 to 

8,000 following Oslo, and no land 
was ever restored to Palestinians. 

Although Jewish settlements in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip 


create constant tension and conflict 
between Israelis and Palestinians, 
Labour officials of foe previous 
government gave no indication that 
those settlements would be re- 
moved. Removal, or at least freez- 
ing the settlements is necessary 
when considering that the annual 
rate of growth in the settler popula- 
tion is 9.8 per cent (reaching 

127,000 during 1994), a growth 
rate three times higher than in any 
other region in Israel, according to 
Israel's Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

The Israeli population in the set- 
tlements surrounding Jerusalem 
comprises almost one-fond of foe 
West Bank settler population of 
150,000. It was the intention of for- 
mer Labour Prime Minister Shim- 
on Peres to construct 13,000 units 
in die 1995-1998 period — con- 
centrated in towns like Ma'ale Ad- 
umim, Betar, Efrat, and Jivat 
Ze’ev — providing housing for an 
additional 50,000 Israelis. The 
creation of the bypass roads has id- 
cilitsted foe expansion of settle- 
ments throughout this area. 

Likewise, events currently taking 
place under the present Likud-led 
government of Prime Minister Bi- 
nyamin Netanyahu reaffirm the in- 


tention of Israel to keep pdmanent 
control over foe West Ban/ and Je- 
rusalem. ] 

In Netanyahu’s view, Oslo LL, 
which awarded the Palesthian Au- 
thority control of less tfaki 30 per 
cent of foe West Bank azti close to 
90 per cent of Gaza, mark the end 
of Israel’s territorial comfcssions to 
the PNA, not the beginning. 

The Israeli press rejently re- 
ported that foe first stepsbave been 
taken to establish a new Jewish set- 
tlement in Jerusalem. Tne Eastern 
Gate Project, if iirtilemented. 
would lead to the conjscarion of 


800 acres of Palestinian land. Set- 
tlements specifically targeted for 
expansion are those neq Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv. Israelis Iving today 
in East Jerusalem numl er 200,000, 
with an increase of ah lost 50,000 
since July 1992. This j jpulation is 
greater than foe Pale* inian Arab 
population in the city (New York 
Times. 26 June 1996). 

Like Peres. Netanyalu has no in- 
tention of ever evactu ing foe Mo 
West Bank and Gaza s rttlemems or 
their 150,000 inhabit nts. Contra- 
rily, be intends to mike land and 
money available to dmtinue their 
expansion. According to foe ^ 
issue of foe New Yora Times, “Ne- 


st 50,000 
mutation is 
‘ian Arab 


ki has no in- 
dog the MO 
elements or 
nts. Contra- 
ke land and 

ntinue their 


tanyahu is more u rte regfty? in the 
early application of Israeli sov- 
ereignty over unspecified parts of 
Area C — some 70 per cent of foe 
West Bank and 10 per cent of 
Gaza, where the settlements are lo- 
cated.” 

Furthermore, foe ‘.new- goverfr 
ment is about to initiate a building 
programme to construct almost 

30,000 dwelling units for Israelis 
m the areas bordered Ire RamaUah 
in foe north, Jericho m the east, 
and Hebron in foe south This area 
will see more construction, for Is- 
raelis during the next 15 years than 
Jerusalem, which, according to Is- 
raeli plans, is quickly running out 
of space for new Israeli and Pal- 
estinian bousing. 

Netanyahu maH« his intentions 
clear in his inauguration speech to 
foe Knesset on 19 June 1996; “Zi- 
onism is not dead. We have a won- 
derful youth, willing to mobilise 
for national tasks. We will encour- 
age this spirit; we will encourage 

pioneering settlements in the Land 
of Israel; in foe Negev, Galilee, Ju- 
dea and Samaria, and the Golan. 
The settlers are the real pioneers of 
our day, and they deserve support 
and appreciation. But above all we 
will guard and strengthen Jo- 
rusaletn. the eternal capital of die 
Jewish people, undivided under foe- 
sovereignty. of foe State of IsraeL” 
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Region 5’ 


Opposition fiasco 
in Mount Lebanon 

The outcome of Mount Lebanon’s elections was a major setback for Christian 
opposition leaders and Hizbullah, reports Zeina Khodr from Beirut 


Lebanon's opposition suffered a se- 
vere blow in fee first round of the 
country's five-phase parliamentary 
elections on Sunday. With a rel- 
atively high voter turnout, the ballot 
was marred by the death of a ci- 
vilian. fist-fights and charges of vot- 
ing irregularities. 

The ballot was held in the Chris- 
tian-dominated Mount Lebanon 
province where tht contest between 
supporters and opponents of the 
Syrian-backed government was ob- 
vious. The election: in this govern- 
□rate were regankd as the most 
controversial and sensitive since op- 
position to Syrian influence in Leb- 
anese affairs is stroigest in Mount 
Lebanon. It is also in this region 
that the 1992 electhn boycott — 
mainly by the minenty Christian 
community — was tht. highest. 

But rhis rime round many Chris- 
tians ignored calls f«r a boycott 
from Christian oppositon leaders in 
exile who are against he presence 
of Syrian troops in Lebaon and the 
recently ratified electim law. The 
new legislation granted the Mount 
Lebanon Govern orate reception a I 
status by dividing it intosix smaller 
districts. Voting in all otter regions 
will be based on goverraate con- 
stituencies in complume* with the 
constitution. 

This year’s ballot was described 
as a watershed for the Christians, 
wbo have been marginalise in pol- 
itics for the past four yeai Many 
rallied around prominent members 
of the Christian opposition tho had 
decided to participate either as can- 
didates or voters in order te regain 
their influence and power ater re- 
alising that the boycott was tot the 
best way to deal with the p re-ailing 
situation. 

According to the Interior Min- 
istry, an estimated half of Mount 
Lebanon's 656,000 eligible oters 
(nearly 70 per cent are Chtistans) 
cast their ballots. . 

Pro- government candidates von 
32 out of 35 seats allotted tqthe 

* 


Mourn Lebanon region in the 128- 
member, balf-Chrisriao, half- 
Musfim assembly. Twenty-five of 
the 35 deputies must be Christians. 
The five ministers who ran in the 
elections — Michel El-Murr, Walid 
J urn Mart, Marwan Hemadeh, Elie 

Hobeika and Fares Boueiz — woo. 

The results were a major setback 
for opposite on leaders who wanted 
to win several seats in parliament. 
The most powerful opposition elec- 
tion ticket ran in the North Metn 
district. But none of its seven can- 
didates won except for deputy Nas- 
sib Laboud. who was re-elected. 
The ticket leader, Albert Mouk- 
haiber, wbo heads the opposition in 
Lebanon, lost. The coalition was 
running against Minister Mure. Can- 
didates from both camps exchanged 
accusations of fraud, bribery and in- 
timidation. 

According to the Lebanese As- 
sociation for the Democracy of 
Elections (LADE), an independent 
observer group, the elections in 
North Mem were unacceptable. “If 
there is any law, the vote there 
should be annulled because of the 
amount of intimidation and corrup- 
tion,*' the group charged. “Police 
were distributing election papers for 
pro-government candidates and of- 
ficials were telling voters not to use 
curtained booths when voting. 
These abuses don’t defuse tensions 
between the opposition and the au- 
thorities." 

There were also fistifights and 
shooting in other areas. A supporter 
of Dnize deputy Talal Arslan died 
at a polling station in Schureifat In- 
itial medical reports say be died of a 
stroke after a fist-fight with support- 
ers of Minister Jumblatt. Arslan and 
Jumblait are vying for leadership 
over the Dnize community. 

Another, major outcome was Hiz- 
bullah’s failure to win in Baabda 
district an area which includes the 
capital's southern suburbs — a 
stronghold for the movement Hiz- 
bullah deplity All Amrnar was tun- 


ning on the Christian opposition 
ticket led by Pierre Daccache. Their 
main rivals were Minister Ho- 
beika’s ticket which was an alliance 
between his Waad Party. Jumblatt 's 
Progressive Socialist Party. House 
Speaker Nabib Beni's Amal move- 
ment and Prime Minister Rafik Al- 
Hariri. 

This was the first test for Hiz- 
bullah in this year's poll. It may 
have to re-examine its alliances in 
South Lebanon and the Beka'a if it 
wants to hold onto its eight seats in 
parliament. Hizbullah is very pop- 
ular in the Beka'a where it is ex- 
pected to keep its five seats. How- 
ever, it may lose seats in the south 
if it fails to forge an alliance with 
the Amal movement. 

Analysts say there is an effort to 
minimise Hizbullah's power. Both 
Bern and Jumbiatx have repeatedly 
issued statements that the resistance 
in South Lebanon is for all the Leb- 
anese and not just Hizbullah which 
spearheads the guerrilla war to 
drive Israeli troops out of the south 
and the west Beka'a. 

The elections in Mount Lebanon 
were the first phase and will be fol- 
lowed over the next four Sundays 
with elections in the go verno rates 
of the north, Beirut, the south and 
Beka’a. 

The results of the Mount Lebanon 
poll were a litmus test for the 
strength of the Christian opposition 
in the new parliament. They failed 
to win more than three parlia- 
mentary seats. And they only suc- 
ceeded in breaking ranks with lead- 
ers in exile. This fragmented the 
opposition and divided the voters, a 
move that was not welcomed by the 
government. 

The outcome of next Sunday's 
ballot will clarify alliances and 
strategies in the other four govero- 
orates. And despite die hopes of the 
Christian opposition to regain pow- 
er in the legislature, the new parlia- 
ment is expected to look very sim- 
ilar to its predecessor. 



A Lebanese policeman guards Christian women at a polling station in Mount Lebanon where pro-government candidates made sweeping gains (photo. Reuters) 


A preference 
for conflict _ 


The kissing and making up of Yemeni and 
Eritrean officials in Paris has become a te- 
dious game of charades for international 
public consumption. The truth of the matter 
is that not making up is the unwritten rule of 
the game, writes Gamal Nkrumah 



l 

A game of bluff between Eritrea ad Yemen over 
the' disputed Hanish archipelago tithe Red Sea 
has often occurred in the past few Booths. After 
months of procrastination, Eritrea ad Yemen re- 
vived parley under French pressure oiy to be em- 
broiled again ‘in armed conflict ova^he islands 
last week. Under a French-brokered iscord on 21 
May 1996, the protagonists are obligd to settle 
the dispute between them by peacefulipeans. The 
tight-lipped response of efficais on nth sides is 
alarming. But it is obvious that Eritea is ex- 
ploiting new Franco- American differenes and old 
Saudi- Yemeni feuds to secure its clair over the 
disputed Red Sea islands. Yemen is at a >ss. 

The Yemeni Charges d' Affaires in lew York 
Homed Obadi and his Eritrean counterpat Ghirmai 
Gbebremariarn met with United Nations Secretary - 
General Boutros Ghali in New York lot week. 
The diplomatic rumour mill has it that ibali, in 
light of his quarrel with the United Statesenlisted 
the good offices of France to irk the Americans. 
France jumped at the opportunity to play a more 
substantial role in African affairs after its rouff by 
both the Americans and the neighbouring African 
states in the Rwandan and Burundian crisis Rwan- 
da and Burundi have traditionally been Ken as 
falling within the French sphere of influenc. Eri- 
trea and Ethiopia have, since the fall of theMen- 
gistu Haile Mariam regime in 1991, becore de- 
cidedly pro-American. Notwithstanding its dbacie 
in Somalia. Washington seems to have desigs on 
infiuenccing events in both Somalia and Stdan. 
France, therefore, has a vital interest in prving 
that it is still a power to be reckoned with. Tb UN 
secretary-general, too. has a big stake in the suc- 


cess of the French efforts. 

The United Stales is stepping up its influence in 
the Hom of Africa. Somalia is closely watched. 
Sudanese opposition forces are regularly feted in 
America. Washington is keeping an eye on Eri- 
trean and Ethiopian opposition forces based both 
in America and elsewhere. The Voice of America 
this month announced that it wifi begin broad- 
casting programmes in both the Tigrinyan and 
Oromo languages as ;weU as in the Amharic lan- 
guage. Oromo is the most widespread language 
spoken in Ethiopia even though Amharic is the 
country's official language. Tigrinyan is widely 
spoken in northern Ethiopia and in Eritrea. The 
French are naturally miffed at America’s attempts 
to widen its sphere of influence in Africa. France 
has the largest military base in the Horn of Africa. 
Its air and naval base in Djibouti is to date the key 
to securing Western interests in the area. 

To France goes the credit for creating a formal 
negotiating forum where Eritrea and Yemen can 
discuss their differences. Ghali was the one who 
nominated the French to handle such a tricky task 
In the rough and tumble world of African politics 
— especially Hom of Africa politics — the idea- 
listic and often amateurish approach of the Amer- 
icans sometimes seems naive and short-sighted as 
happened in Somalia. Ghali, in league with the 
French, saw an instant opportunity to prove their 
worth in the Yemeni -Eritrean dispute. 

Three areas of concern are raised by the latest 
fracas. The first is that regional and international 
powers are using the Hanish archipelago dispute 
between Yemen and Eritrea to settle old scores 
and to advance their own interests in the area. Sec- 


ond, Afro-Arab solidarity appears to be in jeop- 
ardy: Yemen is Arab, Eritrea is African. Third, that 
economic and social development be put on the 
back-burner and the nascent democrat! sation pro- 
cess in the area be arrested as governments in the 
region take more authoritarian measures giving po- 
litical tensions as an excuse. A rise in human rights 
violations might also follow. The removal on 9 
May of die editor of Eritrea Profile ostensibly be- 
cause be published an article criticising the run- 
ning of one of Asmara's major hospitals is an om- 
inous sign. 

The Eritrean charges d'affaires told Al-Ahram 
Weekly that the Hanish archipelago is Eritrean and 
that the Yemenis illegally occupy Zugar. Eritreans 
are annoyed at Arab insinuations that the Israelis 
might be behind the Eritrean moves. Deputy head 
of the Eritrean Mission in Cairo. Fesseha Gheb- 
rehiwet, insisted that “It is an insult to us to sug- 
gest that we asked the Israelis to come to our aid. 
We liberated the entire territory of Eritrea single- 
handedly and we do nor rely on Israel to liberate 
three of our 600 islands in the Red Sea." he ex- 
plained. “We are confident ihat international ar- 
bitration will rule that the islands are Eritrean." he 
told the Weekly. 

Eritrean President Aferworki visited Saudi Ara- 
bia last month and met Eritreans resident in the 
kingdom, many of whom belong to Islamist groups 
opposed to his regime. Nevertheless. Saudi Arabia 
is Eritrea's biggest aid donor and Saudi Arabia's 
relationship with Yemen is at best vacillating and 
at worst outright hostile. It seems that Eritrea is ex- 
ploiting the questionable relationship between its 
Arab neighbours across the Red Sen ro its ad- 


vantage. 

The Eritrean authorities have in the past two 
months seized three Egyptian and two Yemeni 
fishing vessels. The fishermen have been deponed 
and the ships confiscated. Eritrea conceded that a 
“minimal" number of troops remain on Hanish Al- 
Sughra. Sanaa demanded an immediate withdrawal 
of Eritrean troops from rhe Hanish archipelago. 
“The presence of the Eritrean troops is a threat to 
Red Sea security and to shipping lanes in the Bab 
AJ-Mandab Strait.’’ Abdel-Malek Said, the Yemeni 
charges d'affaires in Cairo, told the Weekly. 

According to the London-based Arabic daily Al- 
Hayat. Paris envoy Francois Gutman, who arrived 
in Asmara on 17 August, had a heated argument 
with Eritrean President Aferworki over the word- 
ing of the May accord which rhe Eritrean president 
wanted to change. The Eritrean Embassy in Egypt 
denied Ai-Hayat's allegations. Choosing an in- 
dependent foreign policy is not only critical for an 
impoverished Third World country's survival, but 
it also means a significant financial investment. 

On gaining its independence Eritrea declined to 
become on Arab League member state like the Co- 
moros. Djibouti, and Somalia. Many Arab states 
could not come ro terms with the existence of Eri- 
trea as a nun- Arab nation. Yemen and other Arabs 
felt double-crossed by the Eritrean revolutionaries 
they had helped and trusted before independence. 
"Eritrea must evacuate Hanish Al-Sughra island 
immediately.” Said told the Weekly. “Countries en- 
gaged in the mediation effort between the two 
countries, particularly France, must make an effort 
to see that Eritrea vacarcs the island.” he added. 


Tripoli 

unresl 

Two previously unknown militant Islamic groups b 
sued separate statements this week claiming the. 
waged a series of attacks against Libyan security ol 
ficfal*. killing more that 20 people, including mem 
bers of Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi’s family. 

The Fighting Islamic Group (Al-Gama’a Al- 
Isiamiya Al-Muqatila) claimed several separate at- 
tacks over the past month against top security of- 
ficials. Another group, the Islamic Martyrs Move- 
ment (Harakar AJ-Shuhadaa Al-Islamiya), said it 
carried out a failed attempt to assassinate Defence 
Minister Colonel Abu Bakr Yunis, a member of the 
Libyan Revolutionary Command Council. 

Unconfirmed reports on clashes between Libyan 
.security forces and militant Islamic groups have 
been reported off and on fn the media since June last 
year. The Libyan authorities, while maintaining 
tight control on the local media, have never con- 
firmed these reports. ... 

More than a vear ago, Libyan autbormas re- 
portedly expelled many foreign workers, pre- 
dominantly Egyptian, Sudanese and other African 
nationals from central Libyan cities following clash- 
es. with militant groups. The Libyan authorities de- 
nied the clashes. They confirmed, however, their 
campaign against so-called illegal workers at a time 


denies 


when the country was facing economic hardships 
due to die more than four-year-old United Nation's 
air embargo and limited economic sanctions. 

A few months later, reports of clashes between se- 
curity forces and Islamists shifted to Libya's second 
major city, Benghazi. Two Libyan soldiers were re- 
portedly killed while standing in front of die Egyp- 
tian consulate there. The Libyan authorities sub- 
sequently denied these and similar incidents, saying 
the police had been chasing a gang of drag dealers in 
which gun fire was exchanged. 

A Western diplomat in Tripoli, contacted by tele- 
phone from Cairo, told Al-Ahram Weekly that, “the 
situation is very confusing. We only hear about 
these reports from Western news agencies, and there 
is no way to confirm whether clashes took place." 

Travellers coming from Libya to Egypt through 
the border crossing in Salloum were the main source 
of recent reports on clashes between militants and 
security fortes. Travellers were quoted as saying 
they saw Russian-made aircrafts from the Libyan 
army 'bombing rebels in the mountains. The Libyan 
authorities maintained that they were carrying out 
manoeuvres in the area. Libyan opposition elements 
in exile, mostly US-backed and funded, welcome 
any indication of the regime’s instability, but have 



Libyan authorities deny 
reports of armed dashes 
with militant Islamic 
groups, adding to the 
confusion concerning 
the situation in Tripoli, re- 
ports Khaled Dawoud 


another explanation for these accounts. 

Spokesman for the National Front for the Salva- 
tion of Libya in Cairo. Mobamcd Gibrii. told the 
Weekly that clashes “did take place over ibe last > ear 
between security forces and young Libyans who are 
angry at the regime. But these youths are not nec- 
essarily Islamists.” 

Gibrii claimed that the Libyan leadership was 
blaming Islamists for attacks against the regime, “to 
gain the sympathy of Western countries, specifically 
die US and Europe.” Gibrii suggests that Gaddafi 
was “playing on the sentiments of Western coun- 
tries. who might consider a Muslim militant regime a 
worse prospect " 

Gibrii denied that a strong militant Islamic move- 
ment exists in Libya, “comparable to those m Al- 
geria or Egypt." He claimed, however, tliat “anger 
regularly erupts against members of Gaddafi's in- 
telligence who control the country and violate hu- 
man rights." 

The Western diplomat in Tripoli, expressed the be* 
lief that “despite continued reports of political un- 
rest. we still believe that Colonel Gaddafi maintains 
a strong grip on power and that there is no real threat 
to his regime.” 

Libya has been living with 3n international air and 


arms embargo since April 1992 for its alleged in- 
volvement in the bombing of a Pan. Am airliner oier 
Lockerbie. Scotland in 19S8. killing 271 people. The 
LIS insisted Libya hand over for trial, in either the 
US or Britain.* two Libyans suspected of in- 
volvement in the bombing. 

Instead. Libya, supported by the Arab League. A f- 
rican and Non-aligned countries suggested crying the 
suspects before Scottish judges in a neutral country. 
The US refused this otTer. 

The US. accusing Libya of supporting so-called 
terrorist groups, mainly those opposed to the Arab- 
Isracli peace process, has openly sought to increase 
pressure on Gaddafi. 

The latest move, a law signed last month by US 
President Bill Clinton, imposed sanctions against 
companies investing more then S4Q million in the oil 
and gas industries in cither Iran or Libya. The new 
law drew international criticism, particularly as Eu- 
ropean countries such as Germany and Italy are in- 
volved in major oil deals with Libya. 

"We ail know that the US would like to see Gad- 
dafi out of power, and that is why reports on any ri- 
ots in Libya are widely welcomed in the inter- 
national media." the Western diplomat told the 
Weekly 


ISRAEL successfully tested an American- 
financed Amnv-2 anti-missile missile over the 
Mediterranean on Tuesday. Israeli officials 
said that the Arrow 2. which intercepted an- 
other missile at high altitude, will be ready 
for use by 199$. 

Development of the Arrow was launched in 
the late 1980s and US fiinding was approved 
as part of the strategic defence initiative 
known as Star Wars. 

"The .Arrow programme is a joint US-Israeli 
effort to develop an interceptor missile for the 
Arrow weapons system. The information 
gained from the programme has potential ap- 
plication for several US missile defence pro- 
grammes." said an Israeli Defence Ministry 
statement. 

The .Arrow 2 test was conducted a few 
hours after reports that Syria had tested a me- 
dium-ranee Scud-C missile capable of hitting 
targets anywhere in Israel were broadcast on 
Israeli television on Tuesday. 

Since Israeli Prime Minister Binvamin Ne- 
tanyahu came to power last June and in- 
dicated his unwillingness to withdraw from 
the Golan Heights, tension has been rising be- 
tween Israel and Syria. 

In a related development. Israeli Air force 
Chief General Eytan Ben Eiiahu said yes- 
terday that Israel will shortly introduce mod- 
ifications in its radar-alarm sjstem allowing it 
to have direct and “real-time" access to in- 
formation from US satellites in case of a mis- 
sile attack. 

Ben Eiiahu said that the new link-up is 
"proof of the excellent state of relations and 
trust between Israel and the US". 

Meanwhile, experts from eight Arab coun- 
tries met in Cairo this week to discuss Israel’s 
nuclear capability. The special watchdog 
group, made up of experts from Egypt, Syria. 
Libya. Iraq. Saudi Arabia. Kuwait. Jordan and 
the United Arab Emirates, was set up by the 
League in March. The experts will submit a 
report to the Arab League at the next mini- 
sterial meeting to be held on 14 September. 

Arab countries want Israel to adhere to the 
Nuclear Non-proliferation treaty (NPTl and to 
place its nuclear installations under the direct 

control of the Vienna-based International 

Atomic Energy Authority GAEA). 



TWO books critical of the Oslo Accords be- 
tween Israel and the PLO, and authored by 
the renowned Palestinian American scholar 
Edward Said, have been confiscated from 
bookshops in the self-rule areas by Yasser .Ar- 
afat's Palestinian National Authority tFNAl, a 
front-page report in the London-based Arab 
daily A.iharq A l- Ansar claimed yesterday. 

The books, entitled Gaza-Jericho: An Amer- 
ican Peace and Oslo 2: Peace without 
Gnrand are collections of 24 articles written 
by Said during the two years between the 
Oslo i and Oslo Li agreements. The articles 
were syndicated in English in a number of 
newspapers around the world, including .41- 
Altram Weekly, and were published in .Arabic 
by the London-based Arabic daily, Al-Hayat. 

Ashanj A I -An-sat based its report on a num- 
ber of interview* with named bookshop own- 
ers in the West Bank as well as a senior PNA 
official who asked to remain anonymous. 

Said, who is a professor of comparative lit- 
erature at Columbia University, confirmed to 
Asharq Al-Awsat, via his assistant, that th? re- 
ports were true. 
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By cross and crescent 


In the name of the aoss and the a- 

vilians are being butchered, and re ^ 

tween Sudan and othel East African 9 
have hit rock bottom, w 


Religious fundamentalist groups stalk the 
nightmares of East African g ov ernm ents. 
Sectarian and tribalty-based, these groups 
cane more about manipulating social be- 
haviour than about political participation 
in a democratic fashion, yet the calumny 
persists that they can bestow deliverance 
on deprived peoples. 

As cast African gove rnm e n ts begin to 
institute democrarisation and good govern- 
ance policies, they cane up against die in- 
fluence of these messianic Islamist and 
Christian movements; their emergence in 
East African nations is creating so-called 
“folk devils" who can be blamed for eth- 
nic confl icts, political chaos and social ills. 
Speculation now centres on who is behind 
this religious revival. 

The fundamentalist grou ps have self- 
righteous and self-styled leaders who as- 
sert their dominance over their followers 
by mgrifaitionaHawig violence, drumming 
up hj In lie chau v inism and foretelling dra- 
matic upheavals in the near future. But the 
key to their success is that they have no 
bases tint can be stormed, and, unlike Is- 
lamist groups in the Middle East, the East 
African groups have an unashame dly tri- 
bal — as opposed to national or regional 
— agenda. They address localised ethnic 
constituencies and bold sway in provincial 
backwaters. 

With rumblings of coup attempts in Su- 
dan, detections of Sudan People’s Libera- 
tion Army (SPLA) cadres to the Islamist- 
dominated government in Khartoum, the 
assault of Christian fundamentalist forces 
on Uganda’s mam northern city of Gulu, 
and the p enetration of Ethiopian forces 
deep inside Somalia in punrait of Is- 
lamists, the stage seems to be set for a se- 
ries of wars waged by religious funda- 
mentalist groups. 

The unhappy chain of events seems to 
have been triggered off by Khartoum — at 
least that is what Sudan's neighbours be- 
lieve. The issue was discussed by some 
400 SPLA delegates at New Kush, in East- 
ern Equatoria province in southern Sudan, 
between 30 May and 3 April. It was a pub- 
licity coup for die SPLA, since the meet- 
ing took place deep inside Sudanese ter- 
ritory. Western observers woe present, 
including the British minister for develop- 
ment and overseas assistance. Baroness 
Linda Chalker, former Sudanese foreign 
minister and top SPLA official, Mansour 
Khalid, told Al-Ahram Weekly. 


Human Rights 
Watch/Africa recently 
issued a report* 
denouncing human 
rights violations in 
Sudan and particularly 
the slave trade there. 
FaEza Rady reviews 
its findings, and below, 
reviews a UN report on 
slavery world wide 


The Ethiopian Defence Fames may be 
making a terrible mistake by pursuing the 
Islamist groups in politically chaotic So- 
malia. Al-Ittihad Al-Islami (Islamic Unity) 
militants operate in southeastern Somalia 
around the city of Baidoa and infiltrate 
into tiie neighbouring Ethiopian province 
of Ogaden, winch borders Somalia and 
Kenya. Most Ogaden inhabitants are eth- 
nic and Al-Ittihad Al-Islami 

wants Ogaden to secede from Ethi o pia and 
join Somalia. The Ethiopian government 
rlarmc that Al- Ittihad A Mfilami is com- 
posed of mercenaries from neighbouring 
countries including Somalia, Sudan, Paki- 
stan and several other Arab and Islamic 
countries. An Ethiopian gove rnmen t com- 
munique warned that the "sob-region of 
which Ethiopia is a part cannot be used as 
tiie headquarters of the multi-national ter- 
rorist group”. 

Al-Ittihad Al-Islami asserted that it had 
killed 130 Ethiopian troops and that 17 of 
its own combatants had also died in tiie 
conflict. The Ethiopian government then 
launched what it described as a “Hmited 
military comrter-offtasive" in hot pursuit 
of the group an 8-10 August ‘The pre- 
vailing situation in Somalia has been used 
by tins terrorist group, composed of na- 
tionals of various countries from our re- 
gion and from without, as a convenient op- 
portunity as well as a cover to destabilise 
tiie whole region,” the Ethiopian com- 
munique said. There is growing coop- 
eration between the Ethiopian, Eritrean 


and Ugandan governments, the Operation 
Liason Committee headed by SPLA leader 
John Garang, and tiie Higher Military 
Committee headed by Genraal Fatfai Ai- 
Sarray — deputy president of the National 
Democratic Alliance (NDA) and head of 
the Sudanese diplomatic mission in As- 
mara, which is staffed by opposition man- 
bos. 

Last Friday, tiie 270-member Ugandan 
parliament ordered its select committee on 
defence and internal affairs to investigate 
tiie LRA insurgency in northern Uganda 
launched by tiie Lord’s Resistance Army 
(LRA) and to explore the extent of tiie 
Khartoum connection. Uganda broke off 
diplomatic relations with Sudan' in April 
1995. 

A Sudanese refugee camp in Uganda, 
Acholi Pii, came under attack by what at 
first was described as unidentified gunmen 
last month. Later, it transpired that the 
LRA, a Christian fiffiVnntnfeiligt militi a, 
ironically supported by Sudan’s Islamist- 
oriemed government, was responsible for 
the attack. 

Around 250,000 southern Sudanese ref- 
ugees hve in northern Uganda — mostly in 
seven di ffere n t refugee camps, of which 
Acholi Pii is tiie largest. Located about 350 
kilometres north of the Ugandan capital 
Kampala, it houses some 16,000 refugees 
sheltering from the ravages of tiie Su- 
danese civil war. Some 120 southern Su- 
danese refugees woe slain in cold blood 
and over 20 people were figured in the at- 


tack. Property was looted and vehicles be- 
longing to the World Food Programme, 
the United Nations Refugee Agency and 
other aid agencies were destroyed. 

The incident highlighted Sudan’s con- 
tinued int er fe re nce in its neighbours’ inter- 
nal affairs. Ugandan President Yoweri 
Museveni accuses Sudan of using the LRA 
and another rebel Ugandan group, the 
West Nile Bank Front (WNBF), to put 
pressure on the Ugandan g o ve rnm ent. 

But what is toe LRA? The shadowy 
group has been operating in the northern 
third of Uganda tor the past nine years. 
The LRA is led by Joseph Kony, a former 
Roman Catholic leader, who wants Ugan- 
da — and Africa — to be ruled strictly by 
the ten wfaw n tii Eastern and south- 
ern Africa have witnessed tiie emergence 
of other such fii rytonientatitf 

groups since the introduction of Christian- 
ity fay European missionaries into tiie re- 
gion in the 1870s. hi 1986-87 the Holy 
Spirit group, led by cave Alice Lakwena, 
attacked gover nm ent installations and 
championed the cause of Nilotic peoples 
in northern and eas tern Uganda. Over 
5,000 people were killed as a result of the 
insurgency. Lakwena’ s cult organisation 
spawned many equally ruinous imitation* 
in Uganda aim beyond its borders — in- 
cluding the IRA 

Like Lakweaa’s Holy Spirit movement, 
the LRA takes its ins pirati on from differ- 
ent periods of Uganda's history — pre- 
cokmial, colonial and post-colonial. It ap- 
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pears to at a synthesis of past and 
present — just like the ideology espoused 
by the National Islamic Front (Nit') winch 
holds sway in Khartoum. J 

The LRA is especially active in the C*uu 
tB<trid populated by ethnic Acholi, the 
largest of tiie Nilotic northern Ugandm 
ethnic groups. Observers believe that the 
IRA’s insurgency hints at prevalent Acho- 
li disgrundemenL Northern U ganda hy 
been in a stale of low intensity warfare fix 
some timg — the war in southern Sudan 
has traditionally tended to spill over rata 
foe region. Some northern Ugandans are\ 
HiggnimiaH with the Museveni regime,! 
dominated by the southern Bantu ethnic 
groups. There is a feeling that northern 
Ugandans, who belong to foe main Nilotic 
grtinic groups with close tribal affiliations 
to the Nilotic ethnic groups of southern 
Sudan, are marginalised in the decision- 
making process. Many believe that their 
peripheaalisation is a polity cornerstone of 
the ruling NRM, a charge that Museveni 
refutes. 

The contrast between Uganda and its 
Sudanese neighbour is great. The UN Ec- 
onomic and Social Council, the UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights and Amnesty 
International have all issued st atem e n ts 
lywifanni^g tiie Khartoum regime which 
is fighting a war that has re su l t e d in tiie 
death of an fisthnatrid 1.5 million Su- 
danese, tiie displacement of some five 
million southern Sudanese and contrib- 
uted to declining living standards and de- 
teriorating living condi- 
T" - v "t turns. Sudan's overall 
*. ' . infant mortality rate of 

. ; 150 per 1,000 is now 

among the world’s high- 
esL 

*. ^ t . Uganda, on foe other 
hand has been enjoying 
|||®% r ..V one of the highest ec- 

^ onomic growth rales in 

Africa — 7 per cent per 
■■■ 1 armuin. Northed Uganda 
has not bene fitted as 
much from the economic 
vFPHjfe boom, however, although 

•'.by 7?^- northerners not only 

formed the bulk of Ugan- 
da’s army at in- 
. .V.'i'A:.;'; dependence and tty until 
the National Resistance 
Anny (NRA) swept to 
hi 1987, but also 


retained control over the poliftal in- 
in tbe East African nation until 
that date. Moreover, almost all foe pres- 
idents of Uganda, inchuting the first pres- 
ident Milton Obote and the sfoand, Ifi 
Amin, have been northerners^/ _ 

Obote, who was first oustekm 1971, 
was reinstated after winning aircsidentia] 
election in 1980, before \xtyjrvetijacrm 
amm in a military coup m ffis de- 
mise led to what some anf-NRA pol- 
iticians hoped would be a permanent rup- 
ture of relations between northerners and. 
southerners in Uganda. The LRA onezged 
as a northern protest group a tiabaUdo- 
ology with religious overtofos. 

Farmer President Idi Aton Dads has 


\ been, in exile in Saudi Arabia an ce 1979 
\when the now defunct Ifranda National 
'Liberation Army (UNLA#ifofte support 
of regular TflDZsniBii tn oofs stormed Kam- 
pala m April 1979. Aminfirst jfled to Lfo- 
ya before fimdly s etflinrf g hddsh. There 
arc reports of both Libjfc and Gulf Arab 
funds fiUing the coffers « several East Af- 
rican Islamist groups. / 

Ugandan Defence Master Amana Mba- 
hari also issued a siti tiuenf in Kampala 
saying that the LRA fas responsible fix 
tiie indiscriminate kfllags of mnocent and 
unarmed refugees arrahat it is aided and 
abetted by Khartoum-fThe Ugandan gov- 
emmeat unrcservedlypondenms t he se acts 
of b a i-ba ri”" Thesj bamlith who kill 
Ugandan civilians hale now turned on ref- 
ugees whom titey ari killing on behalf of 
the Sudanese govenstent,” Amana ’s state- 
ment said. / 

“It is dear tint tty LRA were executing 
a mission an behalfof the Sudanese gov- 
ernment which in the recent past has 
stepped iqp its suport for tiie LRA in 
northern Uganda, vth particular emphasis 
on disorganising ad putting into disarray 
refugee camps imde Uganda,” the stole-, 
meat added. In ^similar vein, tiie Ethi- 
opians rather node covertly wanted that 
Sudan and its spots must pay for their 
dangerous militap escapades and pol&cal 
intrigue. The lfders of tiie multi-etiink 
terrorist group Al-Ittihad Al-Islami] aid 
those behind trim (foe Sudanese author- 
ities] should nft assume that Ethiopia's 
known commipent to the sotqmlous re- 
spect of intentional borders would deter 
it from takinJappropriate action against 
those who strro to spread tentH* wifom the 
sub-region.” I 
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A Sudanese teenager contemplates life tmder foe Islamist regime. Wffl Khartoum’s brand of Uambm sweep foroogb East Africa? 

‘Behind the red lines’ 


Khartoum 
feels the neat 


Will the UN Security Couna air embargo on Su- 
dan force Khartoum to bof to the international 
community or only increas the suffering of the 
Sudanese people, asks oia El-Bey 
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In a recent speech, Sudanese Pres- 
ident Omar Al-Basfair described the 
limits to political participation un- 
der the state of emagency which he 
has imposed ' cm foe country since 
his June 1989 coup overthrew tiie 
democratically elected government 
of Sadiq Al-MahdL “When we talk 
of handing power to tiie people,” 
said Bashir, “we mean die people 
will be [empowered] within certain 
limits, but no one wUl cross the red 
lines which are aimed at [pro- 
tecting] tbe interest of the nation." 
Commenting an Bashir’s definition 
of the “Sudanese people’s power” 
undermined by the conveniently 
nebulous and elastic definition of 
“national interests”, a June 1996 re- 
port published by Homan Rights 
Watch/ Africa (HRWA) wrote: 
This anomalous situation , under 
Bashir and his fundamentalist Na- 
tional Islamic Front (NIF) party, 
provides no effective protection for 
human rights.” 

Although all Sudanese suffer 
from the suspension and systematic 
violation of their political and civil 
rights, southerners suffer the most, 
reported HRWA Since 1955, the 
ongoing civil war has divided tiie 
country — with the exception of an 
Z 1-year period from 1972-83, when 
then President Ja’far Numeiry 
granted the South limited self-role. 
Under tiie umbrella of tiie Sudan 
People’s Liberation Movement 
(SPLM) and its military wing, the 
Sudan People’s ' Liberation Army 
(SPLA) led ty John Garang, the 
rebels have gamed control of a large 
part of the South — a te rr ito r y 
about three times the size of neigh- 
bouring Uganda. Although the 
SPLM has been demanding tbe 
creation of a “united, secular Su- 
dan” since 1983, the Bashir ad- 
ministration's ex t r e mi sm has ted 

many factions within the movement 
to favour mdcpaxtence. 

The war in tbe South caused in- 
creasing civ ilian hardship in 1995, 
reported HRWA Tire United Na- 
tions warned that intensified fight- 
ing in three areas of the South, 
namely Bahr Al-Ghazal, Jonglei 
and Upper Nile, had disrupted ag- 
ricultural production and the peo- 
ple’s precariously maintained food 
security. Operation lifeline Sudan 
director Philip O’ Brian said, “In 
parts of Bahr Al-Ghazal, raids de- 
stroyed tty to fhree>-q<i8rteE8 of peo- 
ple’s grain stores, and in the Sobat 
region [of Upper Nile]... fighting 
forced people away from their tradi- 
tional grazing and fishing grounds.” 
Consequently, an addi tiona l one 
million southerners required emer- 
gency food relief in 1996, bringing 
tbe total number of aid rec ipi e n ts to 
2.1 million people. 

In its ideological discourse, the 
government often prese t s tbe war 
as being determined by religion; the 


south has to be .“brought to the 
fight” is an often quoted idiom. Vic- 
tory would signify the southerners’ 
conversion to Islam and the aban- 
donment of “heathen” cultures and 
religions. In a recent radio broad- 
cast, Bashir said that tbe spirit of fi- 
lled had taken over tiie people of 
Sudan and that entire sectors of foe 
society were currently competing 
with each other — in defence of the 
faith and the homeland. 

The conflict can easily be mis- 
represented as a religious-ethnic 
struggle because northern Sudanese 
are mostly Arabic-speaking Mus- 
lims, while southerners are either 
Christians or animista who practise 
traditional African religions. Be- 
yond its religious diversity, Sudan 
is also one of foe most ethnically di- 
verse countries in the world. Ac- 
cording to a 1956 census — tiie 
only one which accounted for eth- 
nic affiliation — foe Sudanese are 
divided into 19 major ethnic groups 
and 597 sub-groups, and speak a to- 
tal of 115 tribal languages. 

The religious-ethnic divide 
masks, however, a more complex 
reality, explained HRWA The Arab 
Muslim North has historically con- 
trolled tiie political and economic 
power base, while foe South has 
largely remained poor and under- 
developed — although the region is 
rich in natural resources such as oil, 
water and fertile tend. These re- 
sources became increasingly im- 
portant to tbe government as tiie lo- 
cal agricultural economy was 
liberalised and incorporated into the 
market economy. White the north 


became dependent on tiie inter- 
national market’s ifanand fluctua- 
tions and tbe state's foreign cur- 
rency reserves, southern Sudan 
remained an autonomous, self- 
sufficient agrarian enclave. Its sub- 
sistence economy, especially the 
great cattle economies of tiie Nilotic 
groups, hindered both northern and 
southern capitalists from exploiting 
foe region’s development potential 
The purpose of Bashir’s assault is. 
therefore, twofold: it aims at claim- 
ing southern resources as well as 
dismantling the local subsistence 
base. 

Setting to work against any po- 
tential opposition as soon as they 
usurped political power in June 
1989, Bashir and his junto declared 
a state of emergency, suspe nd i n g 
tbe constitution and the rule of law. 
When civilian judges protested il- 
legal judiciary appointments and the 
harsh sentences delivered by tbe 
newly established mili tary courts, 
tbe g over nm ent fired 57 judges, in- 
ducting five supreme court justices. 
All parties, trade unions, women's 
organisations and tiie free press 
were banned, whOe hundreds of po- 
litical opponents were tortured and 

S '* *. The penalty for “illegal” po- 
activi ty was 10 years im- 
prisonment, or death if amis were 
involved. Within a two-year period, 
tbe government fired 20,000 sus- 
pected dissidents from then teach- 
ing, governm ent and anny jobs, re- 
placing them with NIF members. 
And in 1990, tiie Bashir administra- 
tion deliberately misrepresented 
(bought conditions and crop fail- 


Born free 


ures, putting nine million people at 
tbe ride of starvation. 

hi an effort to further expedite de- 
tention procedures, tiie regime de- 
creed tiie National Security Act of 
1995, which provides for arbitrary 
detention in security cases for up to 
six months without charges and ju- 
dicial review. The new law was 
promptly enforced in May of that 
year to facilitate the detention of 
former prime minister and leader of 
the harmed Umma Party, Sadiq Al- 
Mahdi, who had dared to criticise 
the government When other Umma 
Party leaders pressed the govern- 
ment to release him, 200 of them 
were in turn arrested and jailed for 
several months. They were quietly 
released in late August on foe eye 
of a visit by the European Parlia- 
ment’s Committee on African, Car- 
ibbean and Pacific States, which 
came to evaluate whether tbe Eu- 
ropean Union should resume fi- 
nancial backing of Sudan under tiie 
terms of the Lome Convention. 

The National Security Act was 
also used to clarity down on tbe 
September ’95 student protests 
against the six-year-long suspension 
of all civil and political rights, and 
foe untenable material conditions 
resulting from the regime's ill-fated 
e conomic liberalisation pro- 
grammes; the per capita ann u al 
gross national product of S420 is 
one of the lowest in Africa. Hun- 
dreds of student leaders were jailed 
and detained until March of tiie fol- 
lowing year. Incarcerated in notori- 
ous “ghost houses” — where un- 
documented prisoners are held 


ALTHOUGH slavery has been officially abolished 
worldwide, a newly released United Nations report re- 
veals that millions of people are still deprived of free- 
dom — that most basic and essential human right — 
and live in conditions of slavery or near slavery. Based 
on thorough and lengthy investigations by parlia- 
mentarians ™d human ri ght*; o rgani sati ons in some 20 
countries, the report documents how increasing polit- 
ical instability — as in Sudan — together with pov- 
erty, have created and ma intaine d a thriving market for 
tiie sale of human, beings, especially women and dul- 
dren. 

In Nepal, the report says, the agricultural labour sys- 
tem has been responsible for tiie enslavement of whole 
families for ge n erations. Under this system, farm la- 
bourers can be bought and sold, and then banded down 
from fetiaer to son. 

And in Burma, slavery has been institutionalised 
over the past four years through a forced labour 
system, where tbe authorities force both prisoners 
and civilians to work on infrastructure projects. 
Many such cases have been reported from areas 
where foreign companies have been prospecting 
for oil and natural gas and financing tourist pro- 
jects. 


Up to 50 million cases of illegal child slave labour 
have been documented in India. According to the re- 
port, Indian tew provides oo real support to bonded la- 
bourers because it demands drat foe slave provides ev- 
idence of his status to tbe court — a near impossible 
requirement for illiterate workers, particularly children, 
to&lfiL 

The report also defines foe status of immigrant do- 
mestic workers in many countries as that of slave. Im- 
migrant women, working as maiHc, often find them- 
selves victims of physical and sexual abuse, denial of. 
payment for months at a time, and forced confinement 
through the confiscation of travel and identity docu- 
ments. Such immigrants do not usually have residence 
or work permits and are, therefore, kept in a state of 
total depaidence on their employers. According to of- 
ficial statistics quoted in tbe report, there are 690,000 
immigrant domestic employees in France and 600,000 
in Spain. 

But abuse is perhaps at its most blatant in the boom- 
ing worldwide child sex market The rep or t describes a 
highly profitable prostitution network involving seven 
arid eight-year-old children in Brazil, and foe doc- 
umentation of half a million juvenile prostitutes oper- 
ating on the-streets of Sao Paulo. 


* secretly and remain incommunicado 
— many of them were severely 
beaten and tortured. An unknown 
number of street children who par- 
ticipated in foe demonstrations were 
detained with the students. 

Stifling and suppressing the tty- 
position has become one of the prin- 
cipal jobs of the Bashir administra- 
tion, which has devised ingenious 
surveillance and control strategies. 
The Population Index, fra one, 
keeps a comprehensive and minute 
record on the whereabouts, activ- 
ities and political tendencies of the 
capital’s entir e population. Parallel 
to the regular security forces, the 
junta has cre at e d NIF civil militias 
and vigilante groups to police and 
' intimidate foe people. Both shanty 
towns and Khartoum’s most afflu- 
ent neighbourhoods are daily pa- 
. trolled by armed civilian thugs, who 
terrorise and sometimes even mur- 
’ der residents by imposing their own 
gang-style law. A case among 
many: on 24 March 1995, in block 
number seven of foe capital’s Ri- 
yadh residential are a, foe neigh- 
bourhood NIF militia shot at a 
crowd of angry southern citizens, 
who were protesting tbe injury of a 
southerner by a local police officer. 
Sayda Mohamed Kwual, a refugee 
and mother of two, was instantly 
killed. When investigating tbe mur- 
der, the police did not find it nec- 
essary to interrogate militia mem- 
bers. No charges were filed. 


suppressing the rule of law, de- 
taining foe opposition and in- 
stitutionalising torture, foe Bashir 
- regime has uniquely distinguished 
itself by triggermg foe revival of 
slavery. Attempting to fuel tribal ri- 
valry in the South and weaken the 
powerful Dinka tribe, which is 
strongly represented in foe SPLM- 
SPLA the Bashir government has 
financed and supported Dinka’ s tra- 
ditional regional rivals, the Bag- 
garas, even incorporating Baggara 
militias into tbe NIF‘s Popular De- 
fence Forces. Under foe authority 
and supervision of foe army, Bag- 
gara militias have raided Dinka set- 
.tiements, capt urin g and enslaving 
women and children. The evidence 
of this comes from international 
non-governmental organisations 
and journalists travelling to sites 
where slaves had recently been tak- 
en, interviewing escaped slaves 
elsewhere and even filming foe ex- 
change of money for slaves,” wrote 
HRWA British television broadcast 
a docum en t a ry on tbe subject in No- 
vember 1995. Despite foe over- 
whelming evidence, foe regime has 
gagged all attempts to denounce foe 
revival of the modem slave trade. 
Thus, in Bashir's Sudan, slavery, 
like all other human rights viola- 
tions, remains buried behind foe 
“red lines”, concluded HRWA. 


The United Nation’s Security Council 
onbargo on Sudan. The embargo, sche 
an attempt to pressure Khartoum into e 
in the assassination «wt»m p r on Egyptii 
Abaha in June 1995. Instead of exhibit 
foe Sudanese government complained! 
is not housing foe wanted Egyptians. 1 


yted late last week to impose an air 
[Uxl to begin in three maafos timc, is 
faditing the three Egyptians involved 
i President Hosni Mubarak in Adds 
g any compfiance wifo foe derision 
tt the saoctums were unfair as Sudan 
e government has been denying any 
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knowledge of their whereabouts since piiopia officially asked itto hand over 
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the suspects. Sudan has asked foe & 
to impose an air embargo, describin 
ustice and objectivity.” 

_ Sudan's Foreign Minister Aii OsmaTaba stressed that the diplomatic sanc- 
tions imposed last May combined v*h the new embargo would have a dis- 
astrous effect on the economy and fojsecurity of foe state. He emphasised that 
the air embargo will not onty harm Sam, but “tbe whole East African region, 
whose eco nomy and security wouUalso be affected.” He accused Egypt of 
tu rning to international organisation rather thari en gaging in bilateral talks 
with Sudan to resolve tbe difference between foe two nations. “We have been 
surprised by Egypt’s insistence onaming to the Security Council despite our 
agreeme nt- to launch a dialogue afl bilateral cooperation,” he said. T aha was 
referring to foe rec oncil ia tio n meting held between President and* 

Sudanese President Omar Hassan il-Bashir on foe fringes of foe Arab summit 
in Cairo last Jane. Mubarak deeped last month, however, fly* * < famw in ni i 
with Sudan had Ailed to resolve tt problems between foe tiro countries. 

^ The spokesman fra the Sudanei Embassy in Cairo, Abdd-Azim Awad, re- 
fused official comment on foe ajenbagm or foe alleged Egyptian rote ^ im- 
posing that embargo. He said, “lay God be wifo our poor country and pumA 

those who worked to impose their embargo an Sudan.” 

Sudanese opposition groups ir Cairo were optimistic that the air embargo 
would help shake foe ruling refcne without causing ranch to foe Su- 
danese people. Tbe spolresnunfr foe Democratic Unionist party (DUP), Mo - 
bamed Al-Motassem Hakem, ad Al-Ahram Weekly that foe air embar g o will 
not have extensive negative effete on tbeneoole beams* ft* onwmmmt has 


rily Grand] [to reconsider its decision 
aa an “mfirnganei t 


The spokesman fra the Soda 
fused official comment on the 
posing that embargo. He said. 


would help shake die ruling n 
danese people. The spokesman 
bamed Al-Motassem Hakem, t 
not have extensive negative eft 


ajrcaqybanned travel abroad, dd fintirenarae, people are so poor they cannot 

afford tbe Dnce of an air tidnl “For mchmr* — ■- 


afford foe price of an air tic 
Cairo is 350,000 Sudanese p 
30,000 pounds,” he said. Rq 
Hakem said it will impose f 
efling outside Sudan and on 1 
p ra ised die trmiiig of foe air 
meat was busy dealing wifo 
difficult living conditions ini 
jeering the gover nm ent becd 
living,” be added. 7 

Maamoun Sberfi, of foe c 
toum government’s reactiom 

fra the international commupl 
tions, however grave theyxfr 
foe Sudanese civilians. “wiB 


£ “Fra i n stance, foe price of a return ticket to 
pds, wmle the average atiwnfti menme is onty 

rime the eiliWgO’s effort on rtu» gnwrnment 
her restrictions on gov ernmen t o fficials trav- 
riamenta lists travelling to and from Sudan. Be 
nbaigo. Slating that it «wn^ while foe govern- 
e riots in Khartoum and OmAaman over foe 
ose areas. “Tire riots show that people are re* 
s it is not offering them a dignified standard of 


Maam oun S berfi, of foe bposition Umma Party, believes that the Khar - 
toum government s reactin g foe air embargo is proof of their lack of respect 
forthe international ammik and foe UN. Hctold foe JFedttyltaamrsro- 
ti«K, however grave theyrfty be, will not increase rarednoefoe suffering of 
foe Sudanese mvdians. <r£h has reached unimaginable bomSfeaBar 

^SST&e^S; will fcn?e don- 

affect the imnortant ^ aact,ons OT embargoes areexpectedto 

namdy ecowm^andtraSfflSfrb 
’ _*fe° controlling these fields inSdan.”he 


said. He expressed his 1 
meat to hand over die 
sassination attempt At 
lations wifo terrorism i 
the Sudanese people. 

In an interview with 
southern parties of die 


rfte who arc ccmtrolfing these fields in Sudan,” he 
1™ t "\ air embargo would prevail rat foe govem- 
f fc gyptians involved in Presufent Mu barak's re 
T®®cjrtme be hopes it will end foe govemmenfsTO- 
pcentrate on improving the standard of living of 
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punishing “a regime that 5 ag embargo as “fiur” because it JS 
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from which foe people in udanarlsufeSS ^casefoe^lmp ofrsolaMn 
foe world regatobfoem sTterro^S^ N £^ it affect then* fears ft* 
weaken the regime and ^ embargo will, ho wever, 

to rebel. AgwaiggestSSTtbL °PP osition J? c ^ 

had foe grace period bceness than have been more effective 

dan will not hand over thjthree EgyptiaJ^^ln^ 101 ^ 1 amOTre&at Sa- 
pen m the three months)! n°t sure that nothing wiD lap- 


in foe three monthsl impedT ^^ *£, £1 

r n " Hnwpwr Aonnl>U-j .11 “*y me I 


burgr^However, Agwaidded. all we om^l^nowis^^^OTB^^^a 

give Sudan a three-moo grace peri^tol^w 01 Council wwki 

fomatic sanctions have ^yptians.^ 

eminent first refused to pov-the^^a^^^Sud^eregow 


S ' vc Sudan a dnee-mool grace period to 
made sanctions have feed in effect smr 
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The dream evaporates 


The latest round of vicious figbtmg, 1 flar- 
ing in Iraqi KnnSstan since mid- August, 
could wed prove to be much more than 
just a second round in a bloody war be* 
tween tbe-two major Kurdish. parties, the 
KurdistaniDemocralkrParty (KDP) led by 
Masoud AtBarzani, and die Patriotic Un- 
ion of Knxtistan (PUK) led by Jalal Al- 
TalbenL Aatnne of the main casualties of 

the current frond of fighting is likely to be 

tire age okL team of Iraqi Kurds to gain 
recognised ftderal status w ith i n Traq , a 
dream that,, ever since the first round of : 
fig hting m Met-1994 t ba8 been withering. 

As always fjc waning parties bhoe 
each other fig fepmnfagd^ fighting PXJK 
claimed last we£ that its riva£ KDP, had 
amassed thousands of troops around die 
Kurdistan capita^ Aztnl (Howladrin Kurd- 
ish) in an efifor£to wrest the city' from-.' 
PUR. control, est&Ksbed m -January 1995. 
In a clear attemp at paint scoring, PUK 
went on to act^se the KDP of- co- 
ordinating its attaics with the Iraqi gov- 
ernment which, reclaimed, hod advanced 
troops towards the ^UK zone. . ; ; .. 

Predictably, the jpP responded by at- 
leging that the fi ghr^g nmt i n i f LHnl ^ fa 
PUK, with the addd twist that PUK was 
in cahoots with forayi powers, a nonM oo 
subtle reference to h®. The seriousness of 
these accusations eoa heyond fa fitmiirar 
exchange of propa&nda <mrwl at dis- 
crediting the enemy. Ihe present fighting 
is taking place dose t> the Iranian bonfa, 
in the north eastern juts of Iraq. Marry 
over, fire fighting cooes less -than two 
weeks after: aaunprecefented incursion of 

Irani an troops some 6 flrn mnide Iraqi ter- 
ritory, accom plishe d wth fire beta of the 
PUK. ■ - 

Whatever the troth is. one firing w*™ 
clear: file precarious true which has sur- 
vived for more than one«ear now, and re- 
sulted in a de ficto petitioning of Imp 
Kurdistan into two sepaxte p ri ncip uliti^ 
has came to an end. Theoutcome of: fire 
present, volatile situation hinges upon 
countless factors, many beguffee control 
of Iraq's Kurds. The conn# mouths, may 
. well decide fire future dfjnnfistan, per- 
haps, even, of Iraq. ■ .j 


Isam AI-Khafaji, writing from Arbil, the capital of Iraqi Kurdistan, assesses the future for a 
people who after a 50 year long battle for self-determination appear as far as ever from the goal 



May 1992 and optimism rules: Jalal AJ-Talbaai, left, and Masoud Al-Barzani emerge from a meeting aimed at ensuring a fair poll 
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BLACK SEPTEMBER? Tb mandate' of 
fire Kurdish Parliament — tfc first partia- 
ment ever to be elected in Kttfish history, 
which began functioning i 1992 — 
comes to an end in Septemer. Its tom 
was initially set for three yus, though - 
from fire outset it was dear i£t it would 
never function independently g^ven that 
fire seats were equally divided etween fire 
two major parties. In fire waketf fire deo^- 
dons, accusations of fraud ancbf election ; 
rigging were heard from all qurtezs, and 
both Talbani and Barzani contssed pri- 
vately that the fifty-fifty deal red been 1 
strongly siqjported by the Amtipan ad- 
ministration. Washington hoperatifi guch v 
an outcome would be a means tqgresexve 1 
some social peace among fire nnbr con- ' 
tenders fig power. The end red; as is 
dear now, fig from fulfilled those jjpes. 

Apart from a few ministerial post given 
to fire Islamists and fire commuiqts, the 
cabinet that was formed foflerwig tire 
elections was qdit straight down to mid- 
dle- The rule was that a minister fifti one 
of fire two big parties would appdtthis 
deputy from the other party. On fee Ice of 
it, fins was a sensible formula, but wfc tire 
dete riorati on and fire rising tensions i re- 
lations between fire two pames/itlecto a 
total paralysis of both fire cabinet andxr- 

ligmmt - ■ 1 

The crisis began in 1994'when fire.lpp 
refused to hand over to fire govennsnt 
custom’s revalues from Ibrahim AI-Kbfil 
border post between Turkey 'and 
These revenues, estimated at US $35 
lion annually, constitute fire n«fn ) perhas 
fire only, financial resource offire KnnSk 
government and fire area from vrindi fire.' 
are collected .is & KDP stronghold. Th - 
KDP argued that it was withholding th 
funds in response to fire “disappearances •' 
of some $19 mflUon from fire cofios ob. 
the CemralBaifea£Knrdi5tan,dizectedb^;. 
PUK officials. _ 

Sporadic outbursts of fightmg and a tunJ 
jot clash lasting from May 1994 to July* 
1995 ended up with Barzam’a party invi 
c ontr ol of one fo nd of the territor y and-tf 
peculation of Iraqi Knnfistan and fire PUK k . 
m control of the rest Significantly, fire i 
most developed parts of toe country, in- t 
eluding Aibfl and Stilaymamya in fire east- 
em part of Knzdistan, are under PUK con- ’ Ii 
trol while Bsozara is left with only Dhok 
and the less-^vetoped western part. i 

hu a na ti on al, rrginnnl and local metfi- 
stars have temp o ra rily convincedboth par- 
ties that given fire balance of power be- 
tween 'the two patties, and the horrors 
already inflicted: on the Kurdish popula- 
tion, they slxiaM-'swarch for a negotiated 
settlement, fire first step being ^ to authorise 

parliamentar y -delegates to vote for an ex- 
ceptional amendment prolonging the par- 

Uzaxahay term untfl September 1996. 

In fire 18 months since Talbani assumed 
control of Aibfl- each party has consolidat- 
ed its power over its zone of influence, 
cleansing it of fiiose suspected of sym- 



May 1991: the 


Army Hospital set up In northern Iraq as part of Operation Safe Haven and right) Kurdish refugees in Islamabad, five years later 



March 1979, 


H ossein, then deputy chairman of toe Iraqi Revolution Council 


Masoud Al-Barzani, the main recipient of Iraqi arms throughout the last year, constantly 
reminds his audience that it was Saddam Hussein who ordered the massacre of some 
8,000 members of the Barzani clan in the mid-1980s, and that it was the Iraqi army that 
raped thousands of Barzani women, many of whom now work as prostitutes in Kurdistan 


J '“We are not going to wait indefinitely. 
Mediation effects have led to nothing. Par- 
- ament is not functioning, and we are not 
ping to prolong its mandate. If the other 
pity wan t s to preserve fire status quo, we 
bi'nat Our people must see a fractioning 
dmmistration and a functioning pariia- 
■nfrit ” 

Does find imply holding, elections in 
yur regkm and framing a formally separ- 
ations? 


of fire Sorohi tribe and plundering the hous- 
es of the village because the KDP bad ear- 
lier i n tercepted wireless calls from tbe Sor- 
chi Agha (sheikh) to PUK headquarters. 

Aware of tbe risks of open warfare, both 
parties have been jockeying for position 

-prior to September. Intimidating op- 
ponents, neutralising others, and buying 
partisans have become normal practices in 

Iraqi Kurdistan. 


tbe small KDP pocket bordering Iran 
which, once eliminated, would give PUK 
a monopoly on Iranian trade. Is it a co- 
incidence, then, that this is precisely 
where the ^aesent round of fighting is tak- 
ing place? 


>1116 partition is a fed. We should not 
befebmed foe that. As for fire rest let's 
patirismg with toe other _party, erecting • wrfand see.” 

border foies and dreckpamts on fire “bar- 1 . . .ban (Motamed Mahmoud Abdet- 

denf , and establishing custom points. It is Raman), toe KDP’s number two, said; 
in sudi circumstances tbal fire notorious do not think that a solution can be 
Parastin and Zanyaii, the security and in- reahed by force. Ahbough we will not 
tdligaaoc ap p ma tuses of toe KDP. and fire ‘ ■* 1 * ■ . »•» 

PUK respectively, have gained the npper- 


band in fiieir respective zones, eachmaiD- 
teffwtng prisons, huenogatikm and' torture 
centres. 

Ahhougfr tiie Kurds have not yetreadwd 
toe reign of terror to which their Arab 
br et hre n are.snbject under Sa d dam Huss- 
ein, the grip of the intelligence organ- 
isations has 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN after toe truce is 
over in S epte mber? I asked fe e lead en of 
both parties. Fiber -out fire, blatant prop- 
aganda and toe apportioning of blame, 
and their answers are star tti ng fy si mil ar, 
certainly 'when it comes to the role Hut 
file West, iwid fire US administration in 
particular, should play in forcing Bn 
agreement No Western power, though, 
seems in ifflowass this 


disto, we wilt still- struggle to rcadi a 

pcwlful sohztkai.- 

Bfwfaat if the otiiec jwtty, seeing that it 
cmrois two thirds of Knn&tan, hddpar- 
K anada iy elections in its region and es- 
tal^ihedagovenmwot? v 
**te will not let our capital, Arbil, be 
-nseais a card to blackmail ns. If the worst 
coma,- then we will call upon fee Kurdish 
peope to fight any faction that dares to 


betXV OUT nafirwi and partition it 


A p mmmmt figure wifirin the PUK; who 
spoke on contotion of ano^nnity, was 
quite frank in rtating his party’s plans. 


-A rfl to battle, then? 

“Th people will decide what to do."* 
Atog h nfficiala from both parties are 
keenh promote m image of cosrfidDnce, 
durin, toe past few memths they have ap- 
peal© increasingly jittery. Early in 1996 
PUKroops mnbushed a motorcade car- 
rying eadeis of the Labour Party for toe 
Ttidapndeaic e of Kurdistan, a snkll party; 
finandJty dependent on toe PUK but sus- 
pecterofknittmg rdatians wrthJts rival 
Lastiime the KDP attacked the village 
of Karin, massacring a prominent chief 


ARM TWISTING: The PUK complains 
feat, although h controls the most im- 
portant puis of Iraqi Kurdistan, it is toe 

. KDP that is in a better geostrategic and ec- 
onomic position, controlling toe borders 
with Syria and Turkey while the only ex- 
ternal outlet for toe PUK is via Iran. 

Turkey is the only country which of- 
ficially trades with Iraqi Kurdistan, and 
through it with the rest of Iraq. This trade 
generates around 535 million for toe KDP. 
PUK's revenues, gamed from smuggling 
to iran, are trivial, it insists, when com- 
pared to KDP income. 

Since the de ficto partitioning of Kurdi- 
stan each fiction has sought to maximise 
its income. Internal borders — Le. those 
separating file KDP region from fiiose of 
fi re PUK — are patrolled by new customs 
authorities that have been established on 
both sides. Theoretically, toe KDP could 
strangle its rival, but both sides appear con- 
tent to levy their own import and export 
duties. Tbe result is soaring prices, com- 
pounding the distress of ordinary Kurds. 

Last week a senior economic adviser to 
Jalal At-Talbani, a wealthy Kurdish mer- 
chant and businessman, told me that tbe 
limited trade outlets of fire Talbani region 
reduced the room for manouevre. The only 
options it had were either to launch a foil 
%ale war against its rival, or else to attack 


BLOODY NEIGHBOURS: Iraqi Kurdi- 
stan's neighbours have never disguised 
fiieir interest in capitalising on the re- 
gion’s vulnerability. Turkish incursions 
inside Kurdistan have become routine, toe 
excuse for which is provided by toe Turk- 
ish Kuzdistani Workers’ Party (PKK), 
which is accused of using Iraqi Kurdistan 
as a base to launch military attacks 
against the Turks. Such incursions have 
forced toe KDP's to swallow its pan- 
Kurdish slogans. Having settled PKK 
members and their families in three 
camps near Poshder, a KDP controlled 
area fir away from the Turkish border, it 
has pledged to forbid any anti-Turkisb op- 
erations in its territory. 

Iran, seeking to strengthen its strategic 
and ideological zones of influence, has 
relied mainly on fire Kurdish Islamic par- 
ties which, along with Saudi Arabia, h 
created and supported. Thus Kurdistan, 
whose modem history is distinguished by 
file absence of Islamist parties, now has 
two, the Islamic Union (Yagirto Islami), 
which is an offshoot of the Moslem Broth- 
os, and the Islamic Movement in Kurdi- 
stan, a Hizbullah styled militant party. 

Iran’s role, though, has gone much be- 
yond support fra- such parties. For unlike 
Turkey, which has always been hostile to 
Kurdish movements and which only had 
to begin dealing with Iraqi Kurds since 
the end of the Gulf War, Iran has been 
using fire Iraqi Kurdish card to gain re- 
gional influence ever since the days of 


tbe Shah. During tbe past few years 
Iran’s strategy bas been to play one party 
against the other, and then enter later as 
a mediator between fire two. The most 
recent twist in Iranian involvement, 
though, is PUK’s collaboration with its 
neighbours. Iranian soldiers marched 
openly through fire PUK controlled area 
and attacked a Kurdish Iranian Party 
base, supposedly protected by the PUK 
itself, near Koi Srajaq. a town lying 
60km from toe Iranian border. 

Iran claimed its actions were in re- 
taliation against an earlier attack by tire 

Iranian KDP launched from Iraqi ter ri tory. 
The PUK distributed an internal circular 
to its members, claiming that it had been 
taken by surprise, and could do nothing to 
prevent the attack on the group which, up 
until tool, had been one of its closest al- 
lies. Tbe circular added that after toe al- 
leged Iranian KDP attack, the Iranians 
dosed the borders with the Talbani con- 
trolled region, a move which, according to 
toe circular, cost toe PUK some $2.2 mil- 
lion in less than a monto 
h These PUK claims played into the hands 
of toe KDP, which, on tbe basis of its ri- 
vals own figures, was able to show that 
tbe PUK gained as much revenue from 
trade with Iran as KDP did with Turkey. 
In any future negotiations both parties will 
be keen to examine tbe accounts of fire 
other. 

The political costs of toe Iranian ad- 
venture, though, look set to outweigh the 
financial loss tbe party claims it bad in- 
curred. Witnesses told me that three hours 
before the Iranian attack the PUK author- 
ities turned off the electricity supply in an 
area extending from Koi Smijaq to Arbil, 
causing a blackout that lasted from 10pm 
, until 8am fire following morning. In addi- 
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tion, the PUK check points in tire region 
were removed. It seems, however, that the 
Iranians did Dot quite trust their Iraqi al- 
lies. It is reported that prior to file opera- 
tion 150 PUK senior cadres had been tak- 
en hostage by the Iranians »nH moved to 
Mariwan inside Iran. 

Two days after the withdrawal of tbe Ira- 
nians from Iraq, some 2,000 Kurds dem- 
onstrated in file streets of Sulaymaniya, a 
traditional stronghold of tbe PUK, de- 
nouncing the Iranian invasion and “fiiose 
who facilitated if”. Despite some harass- 
ment from tbe Zanyaii the Women’s Fed- 
eration organised a petition denouncing 
the invasion. Four thousand signatures 
were collected in three days. 


WHAT ABOUT BAGHDAD? Since tbe 
beginning of fee civil war in Kurdistan in 
1994 both parties have regularly accused 
the other of accepting help from Saddam 
Hussein. New brands of heavy weapons 
have appeared in the area and it is almost 
certain that Raghdad has been aiming both 
parties wife the "i^ans to'peipetuate their' 
mutual killings. It is an open secret feat 
this is what is taking place. Privately this 
is admitted Equally privately, it is sug- 
gested that there is nothing wrong in ex- 
ploiting Saddam Hussein's designs to fur- 
ther their own. 

Masoud Al-Barzani, the mam recipient 
of Iraqi arms throughout die last year, con- 
stantly reminds his m i dimM that it was 
Saddam Hussein who ordered the mas- 
sacre of some 8,000 members of the Bar- 
zani clan in die mid-1980s, and the Iraqi 
army that raped thousands of 
women, many of whom now work as pros- 
titutes in Kurdistan. Yet, he goes on, 
“ tho u g h I am trying to trmlca use of his 
move, this is fer from pardoning him or 
his regime". 

Such a rationale reflects fee way Kurd- 
ish politicians think and feel about feeir 
neighbours, all of whom, at some time or 
another in feeir long struggle for recogni- 
tion, have betrayed the Kurds. Barzani, fee 
son of tbe legendary Mulla Mustafa, 
points to his turban, symbol of B arzani 
honour, and says: “This bas been dis- 
honoured by die I ranians too”. Throughout 
the 1980s, when the partisan movement 
against Saddam Hussein had no outlet but 
Iran, Masoud Al-B arzani, accustomed to 
dealing with highly placed politicians, had 
to deal wife the I ranians thro ugh a contact 
officer from the Ittila’at, the intelligence 
office of tbe Islamic Republic. 

Neither does tbe West escape from ac- 
cusations of being hostile To the Kur dish 
cause. Despite such cosmetic gestures as 
renaming Ain Kawa Square in Arbil after 
Francois Mitterrand, anti-Western sen- 
timents are r unning high among many 
Kurds of different allegiances. This 
change in mood contrasts sharply wife that 
which prevailed soon after fee launching 
of Operation Provide Comfort in 1991. 
Then photographs of President Bush 
adorned the windscreens of KDP and PUK 
jeeps. And the majority of coffee shops, 
restaurants and hotels in Krafestan used to 
hang a poster showing a blond young 
woman dressed in pesh merga (Partisan) 
clothes, carrying a Klashmkov. No one 
could say who the woman was, but every- 
one swore she was an American who 
fought “wife us”. 

There are no pictures of American pres- 
idents or blonde soldiers now. Ordinary 
Kurds tell you simply that if the West 
cared they would force a settlement on 
both Kurdish parties. Tbe more so- 
phisticated place their argument within fee 
context of US policy towards Iraq. 

“The Americans are preparing for the 
post-Saddam era. They know that whoever 
comes will be too weak to force a peaceful 
marriage between Arabs and a united Iraqi 
Kurdistan. A divided Kurdish front would 
enable the new ruler to deal wife the Kurd- 
ish question more easily”. 

This cynical explanation, wife varying 
e mph a si s, is what 1 heard from ministers 
of both parties, intellectuals and leftists. 


GONE WITH THE WIND? Unlike tbe eu- 
phoria over a positive American role in 
1991, tbe majority of Kurds are now de- 
spondent Wherever you go the question 
asked is tbe same: Will both parties accept 
the de facto partitioning by September and 
proceed to establish their own statelets ac- 
cordingly? Will Masoud Al-Barzani ac- 
cept being restricted to a smaller, though 
relatively more prosperous, portion of 
Kurdistan? 

While Badhinan. tbe western part of 
Kurdistan foiling under Masoud’s rule, ful- 
ly sympathises wife tbe KDP, file same 
cannot be said about tbe more sophisticat- 
ed and less tribal Suran. Arbil appears to 
sympathise with the KDP, toe com- 
munists and tbe PUK in that order. Su- 
laymaniya is overwhelmingly pro PUK. 
The Islamists have been making net gains, 
thanks to widespread disappointment wife 
the two major parties, and to toe generous 
pay tbe Islamists offer to recruits. 

A cadre in both major parties receives a 
monthly salary of ED (Iraqi dinars) 700, m 
addition to some allowances covering rent, 
family and transport costs. All in all this 
amounts to some $60 (the exchange rate of 
file Iraqi dinar against fee dollar is 50 
times higher in Kurdistan than that in tbe 
rest of Iraq, one more paradox of a country 
like Iraq). 

The Islamic movement pays its cadres 
$100 in addition to allowances. Moreover, 
the Islamists have benefited from the col- _ 
lapse of central welfare provision, es- 
tablishing their own schools and health 
centres, orphanages and women’s work- 
shops. 

The collapse of the economic base of 
Kurdistan, initiated by Saddam Hussein’s 
attempts at rural depopulation, intensified 
by chaos, plunder, sanctions against Iraq 
in genera] and Baghdad’s sanctions 
against Kurdistan in particular, have ail 
combined to produce a labour force that 
has no means to live apart from offering ' 
its services as mercenaries for the war 
lords. 

So what’s left of toe Kurdish dream? 
Remember Beirut's militias? Ido. 


The writer is an Iraqi social scientist, res 1 
idem in Holland 
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Blind man’s bluff 
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By El-Sayed Elewa 


“Blind _ privatisation” is a term I have come 
across in papers from a seminar organised three 
y«rs ago in Egypt by Harvard University. 
Blind privatisation, by definition, is a policy 
which lacks the proper evaluation of its positive 
and negative imp a ct s, particularly with respect 
to field evaluation of public sector co mpan y per- 
formance before they arc privatised. 

It is an ideological and dogmatic attitude 
which is anti-public ownership, very much re- 
sembling die communist view of private own- 
ership. It regards the problem to be inherent 
only in tbe type of ownership, and maintains 
that any transition from public to private own- 
ership would improve performance. Ignoring 
that the private sector sometimes suffers from 
bad management and poor performance. In this 
way privatisation can be a zeal threat to national 
assets and properties. However, if privatisation 
is regarded as part and parcel of other economic 
programmes such as improving performance, 
upgrading information systems and advancing 
incentives methods, we can develop a sound un- 
derstanding of what projects should be sold im- 
mediately, which to defer mid which should not 
be soldat alL 

Wise privatisation should be a port of a collec- 
tion of reform policies that include rationalising 


No jobs in Saudi 


Drastic cuts in the number of foreigners working in Saudi Arabia have left Egyptian recruitment companies reeling and the workers 


fonnance contracts systems (memorandums of 
understanding) between the government and the 
public sector industries, implementing effective 
incentive systems to encourage competition and 
management by objectives, not bureaucratic reg- 
ulations.: 

As such, an effective economic reform policy 
is deregulation, not de-nationalisation. Egypt is 
following a gradual economic reform pro- 
gramme so that it does not fall into the trap of 
Blind privatisation. 


The writer is a professor of Political Science at 
Hehtan University and director of Al-Qanzr 
Consulting Centre. 


Up until last year, Saudi Arabia was one of the 
mam sources of employment for Egyptian workers. 
But over the past year, foe Saudi government has 
announced a drastic cut in the number of permits 
granted to foreigners seeking to work there and, as 
a result, 120 Egyptian recruitment firms have been 
forced to close their doors. 

“Recruitment companies do not receive any more 
Saudi work contracts for Egyptian labour,** said 
Mofaamed Abul-Maged, head of the general divi- 

erafion of Chanfoei^of Commerce (EFC-CV^It is, 
however, foe main market for Egyptian labour, and 
in the past it needed over' 500,000 workers per 
year.” 

Abul-Maged believes that the Saudi government 
is now aiming to recruit workers from other Arab 
mid foreign countries, instead of primarily from 
Egypt While no official decree has 
pliritly stating this, recruitment figures indicate that 
this is indeed the case. His company, said Abul- 
Maged, used to receive 100 Saudi contracts per 
month, but now receives only one or two. Drastic 
decreases like this have been reported by scares of 
other recruiting firms, and reveal that another 260 
companies are in danger of also being forced to 
close their doors. 

“If this attitude will beoefit foe Saudi govern- 
ment, then no one can really blame than,” said 
Abul-Maged Ministry of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion s tatis tics reveal that foe number of Egyptians 
working in Saudi Arabia fell from \2 millio n in 
1994 to 900,000 in 199S. 

While tbe Egyptian government has proffered no 
specific explanation for these sharp cuts in con- 
tracts, the Saudi government said that it is simply 
drawing up a new set of regulations for foreign la- 
bour, and does not aim to decrease foe number of 
Egyptians working in tbe country. 

Mohamed KM, press attach* at the Saudi Em- 


bassy in Cairo, said, “Tbe Saudi government, like 
any other government, gives the country's new 
graduates priority over foreign labour.’* 

“There is no official decree that denies Egyptians 
foe opportunity to secure a work contract in Saudi,” 
he added “These regulations were aimed at all for- 
eign labour, not Egyptians, because a large number 
of workers used to arrive in the country without real 


government 


r a 

m 


jobs. The 

is now trying to re- 
place the foreign 
workforce with 
young, recently 
graduated Saudis. 

Citing foe close ties 
between tbe Egyptian 
Ministry of Manpow- 
er Immig ration 
and tbe Saudi Min- 
istry of Labour and 
Social Affairs, KM 
noted that this policy 
is for foe benefit of 
both Saudis and for- 
eigners working in foe 
kingdom. Arabs, bow 
ever have always re- 
ceived priority over 
other foreign labour 
era, he added. 

Notwit h st anding . , _ . 

this fact, Egyptian re- The 1970s were the heyday 

comment companies 

and, more importantly, Egyptians who seek work in 
■ Saudi Arabia, have been dealt a hard blow. To help 
solve the problem, said Abdel-GuelD Megabed, 
head of the Cairo Chamber of Commerce's re- 
cruitment division, Ahme d Et-Ammawi, Egypt's 
mmister of manpower and immigration, travelled to 
Saudi Arabia and held talks with members of foe 


National Committee for Private Recruitment Of- 
fices at foe Saudi Council for Chambers of Com 
m eroe and Industry. The two parties agreed to ham 
mer out an agreement on bilateral recruitment 
between the two countries. After pieparing the 
a gr eeme n t's articles, foe Egyptian Federation for 
Chambers of Commerce sent an invitation to the 
Saudi side to come to Egypt, study the agreement 


L'J 
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of recruitment offices 


and sign it Tbe Saudi side, however, requested that 
foe signing be postponed. 

In a related initiative, the general division for re- 
cruitment companies at foe EFCC sent a memo to 
El-Ammawi, asking for ministry assistance in re- 


solving this problem In response to their request, a 
seminar was held last week at foe Ministry of Man- 


Arabia, 


of foe i 
photo: Fathy Hussein band's 
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this year. To date, Taba and fooa 
beard several reasons fix- dus k 
which have been verified as bo 
In fact, the only reality, she sayi i 
turns, like her hushand, have of 1 
renewed, and thousands more jil 
cure these documents at alL f 


Sauth work con- 
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shopping 


The Security Council may have im- 
posed an embargo on Libya, but in 
Marsa Matrquh, Libyan goods are go- 
ing like hotcakes, writes Shahira Samy - 


Mutual funds Market report 


face legal 
hurdles 


There is little about Marsa Matrouh 
that would make it appear cos- 
mopolitan. The town itself, which is 
one of the closest points to El- 
Salloum on foe Libyan border, is 
small and characterised by more 
dirt roads than paved ones. And, ex- 
cept for a few months dining the 
year, it is rarely visited by out- 
siders. 

Come summertime, however, 

Marsa Matrouh receives a new 
lease on life. Tourists from Cairo 
and Alexandria flock in for some 
fun in foe sun by foe 
beach, and, in so 
doing, provide foe 
local residents with 
much of the year’s 
income. 

Aside from foe 
surf and turf spe- 
cials, the city's 
main lure for tour- 
ists is that it is re- 
plete with imported 
goods, including 
food and electrical 
appliances, the ma- 
jority of which are 
smuggled across foe 
border from Libya. 

On virtually every 
street corner, gro- 
cery stores, such as 
the one owned by 
Mahmoud EI- 
Welaty, boast an ar- 
ray of < imported 
foodstuffs, many of 
which come from 
Asia, Turkey and 
Italy. 

“These products,” 
he said, “are mainly 
for the tourist since 
residents of Marsa 
Matrouh can’t af- 
ford imported prod- 
ucts.” The brisk _. 
summer trade in im- Waiting for vacationers 

ported commodities 
that El-Welaty and others like him 
enjoy, he noted, is mainly due to foe 
novelty factor, given that foe goods, 
themselves, are really no better than 
those produced in Egypt 

“People are attracted to anything 
that is imported, automatically as- 
suming that it must be better than 
those items produced in foe local 
market,” said El-Welaty. In feet he 
argued, tbe purchases are Just an- 
other way for them to enjoy their 
holiday and to stay busy in the eve- 


ning when there is nothing else to 
do. 

For those tourists not interested in 
imported biscuits and oil, , some 
bargains can be found in Souq Lib- 
ya (foe Libyan Market), which 
stocks an array of Libyan-made 
electrical appliance sand beauty 
products. Until last year, vendors in 
the souq displayed their wares in 
wood or straw kiosks. But this sum- 
mer, the authorities moved the souq 
to the western part of town, where a 
row of white concrete shops have 
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been built to bouse foe souq. 

Most merchants admit that foe on- 
going trade across the border is ben- 
eficial to both sides. Abeer Mo- 
hamed, a 17-year old shop clerk in 
foe souq, states that chrome short- 
ages of some goods such as to- 
matoes in Egypt makes stocking up 
on Libyan tomdto paste a worth- 
while alternative. Moreover, since 
most of the cross-border trade is 
transacted at wholesale price and 
sold at foe market rate, stocking 


these items for sale at a later date 
means that shop owners and mer- 
chants are able to realise a sizeable 
profit 

Also of benefit to foe Egyptian 
consumer is foe feet that Libyans, 
given their relatively high incomes, 
are more prone to frequently dis- 
carding used appliances and fur- 
niture, replacing them with new 
ones. Realising this, many Egyptian 
merchants purchase these hems at 
second-hand prices and sell them as 
new in Marsa Matrouh. 

However, this 
practice is shunned 
by some shop own- 
ers. Salah - Salem, 
unlike many of his 
fellow shopkeep- 
ers, refuses to 
stock Libyan 
goods, maintaining 
that there is no 
guarantee of their 
quality. 

Until recent se- 
curity problems 
promp t ed stricter 
border security 
measures, stated 
Salem, smuggling 
electronics from 
Libya was a com- 
mon practice. '“Of- 
ten, donkeys were 
loaded with five or 
six video cassette 
players and were 
soit into the desert 
These animals 
know their way 
quite well, and ar- 
rived with the 
goods, which wfere 
later sold in the 
souq” he ex- 
plained. 

For consumers, 
this meant that tb^y 
could purchase 
Libyan appliances 
and entertainment systems at prices 
substantially lower than those of 
their Egyptian counterparts. How- 
ever, he stated, foe quality was also 
significantly inferior. 

“When people see two seemingly 
identical video machines for differ- 
ent prices, they buy foe cheaper 
one, wittonl considering bow tong 
it will last,” be stated The prices, 
he added are also lower because; as 
they are smuggled, no customs du- 
ties are paid. 




The activities of mutual funds are still restricted by a 
number of impediments, argues Mona Qassem 


The performance of the mutual funds adahlkhal un de r Capital 
Market Law 95 of 1992 is affected by a number of legal and ad- 
ministrative factors that must be taken into consideration while eval- 
uating their success as a new investment option. 

So far, legislative restrictions have proven to be tbe biggest ob- 
stacle confronting tbe management of mutual funds. While in- 
vestment policy is foe responsibility of the fund manager, man- 
agement options are limited by the constraints of Law 95 and its 
executive charter. 

This law, seeking to diversify the investment risks, has placed lim- 
its on the funds' investment structure. Its executive charter stip- 
ulates that the percentage of the fund's money invested in foe stock 
of a specific company must not exceed 10 per cent of foe fund's 
capital or, alternatively, 15 per cent of the value of foe company's 
shares. These conditions aim to guarantee that no one fund will 
monopolise die stock of a particular company or industry. Addi- 
tionally, it prohibits funds from investing more than 10 per cent of 
their capital in other mutual funds, or an amount that exceeds five 
per cent of the capital of the other mutual 

On the other tend, tbe law has opened the door for funds to invest 
in other channels such as treasury bills, bank deposits, savings cer- 
tificates and bonds. Moreover, the number of shares available for 
purchase to one fund manager is limited as a result of a scarcity of 
shares in strong companies. This is mainly due to the fact that the 
government is only offering minority stakes in public sector com- 
panies tobe privatised. 

Tbe Capita] Market's legislative committee also plays a role in 
controlling the funds' activities by stipulating that fluctuations in 
share value should not exceed 20 per cent during a week's trading 
activity. This rule is aimed to protect investors and the market, it- 
self, ffrjm any sudden collapse. 

Legislation, however, is not foe only obstacle confronting mutual 
funds. Capital market activity is a second factor affecting their per- 
formance. Mutual funds came into existence at a time when foe mar- 
ket was witnessing a number of changes, such as tbe creation of sev- 
eral financial institutions and brokerage com pa n ies that came into 
being as a result Egypt’s privatisation experience. 

Msikct instability also compounded matters. The value of shares 
fluctuated dramatically from day to day. For example, in October 
1994, a dramatic increase in share values p rompt ed many investors 
to sell in order to realise a profit But, tbe mass liquidation led to an 
abundance in foe supply of shares without a corresponding demand. 

At foe end of the same month, foe government announced that it 
will sell die shares of 17 of the companies to be privatised. This de- 
cision fuelled investor desire to divest in order to gain enough li- 
quidity to buy the new stocks. Taken together, both events resulted 
in a supply of shares on the market that far exceeded the demand, 
and prices dropped. 

It was during this period that mutual funds emerged on foe mar- 
ket Fund managers were convinced that the decline in deman d was 
temporary and seized tbe opportunity to buy low. However, foe mar- 
ket slump continued well into 1995, mainly due to investor restraint 
in anticipation of foe share offerings that bad been delayed from 
1994. 

By foe middle of 1995, foe market was on foe upswing, in part 
due to foe trading action on foe part of foe mutual funds. Despite the 
increase in activity, however, investors were soon disappointed to 
find that tbe returns they received fell short of those they expected. 
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Oil and Soap bads trading 



THE GENERAL Market Index 
gained 1.66 points to close at 
229.76 points for the week ending 
15 August. 

The index for foe manufacturing!! 
sector also witnessed an increase,/ 
gaming 3.15 points to close a tj 
296.48, partly as a result of an inj 
crease in foe share value of El-Nasj 
Clothing and Textiles Company 
(Kabo). The • company’s share 
gained LE7 to close at LE133 pd 
share. Shares of foe Torah Fortiori 
Cement Company gained LE2.99) 
close at LE52.5. Over foe wee, 
9,205 of the company’s sharl, 
worth LE373,186, changed bans. 

A similar gain was realised by ie 
Middle Egypt Mills Compriy, 
whose shares increased by LB.9 
per share to close at LE23.9, rier 
trading 180,870 shares valued at 
over LE6.8 million. ] 

On die losing side, however, yas 
tbe Amoun Pharmaceuti cal /in- 
dustries Company, which lost 
LE4.5 per share to close at LEVS. 

The financial sector's jdex 
gained 1.49 points to close at p4.6 
points after opening at 233. 1 BThe 
increase in tbe index was paially 
attributed to an I.F.2* perThare 


/ surge in foe value of foe National 
I Soctefe Generate Bank’s stock, 
/which closed at LE350. For foe 
[ back’s shareholders, tins was a wel- 
come turn of events given foot foe 
previous week, foe bank’s shares 
had lost LE53.10. Shares of the 
Shams Housing and ■Develo pm ent . 
Company rose by LEI .5 8 to close 
at LE8.98, after 73,202 of foe com- 
pany’s stock, valued at LE65 1,558, ; 
changed hands. 

Also in the financial sector, five 
companies witnessed a margin al 
loss in their share values . Topping 
foe list were those of H-Motandes. 
Insurance Company, wfaichfeflby 
LEI. II to close at LE2 1.22. 

_ The week's stare, however, were 
in -the manufacturing sector, with 
foe Egypt Oil and Soap Company 
trading foe largest number of 
shares. Over 3.3 millio n shares, ac- 
counting for 54 per cent of total 
market transactions, and valued at 
LEI 02.8 miUion, were tz&dfed. And, 
registering foe highest increase m 
share value, in relation to their 
opening price, were those of Kafir 
El-Zayat Pesticides and Chemicals 
Company, which surged from I-F-5 
to LE29 by the end of the week. 
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Al-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 
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Al-Azhar Uoivsaty ext fixe greatest factor 
in fee advanceiOHilofflje Orient and feeen- 
tigbtemnent of Ac Islamic nation, because, 
as we have said and continue to say, the Isr. 
lamrc notion kite greatest force is the Od- 
om. From Al-Azhar, pi q gt css will emanate 
and by enhancing its stature we esAapce die 
stature of the entire Orient Urns, nay its 
honourable masters know within their 
grip is foe hope of rations and that every 
body of knowledge they tfcc gmwwfg in the 
minds of their stwHwite oQhrs a new means 
to revitalise the eastern nations in general 
and the Egyptian nation m particular. Maty 
God on High gram ; ta success in the ser- 
vice of mankind” 

With these words published in Al-Ahram 
of 13 July 1900 Al»A 2 har Mosque tamed its 
back on the old century and prepared to em- 
bark on the new. Its farewdi to the previous 
carhny was not without some rcKe£ fir its 
closing years marked a tempestuous period 
in Ac history of tins ancient institution. 

The 19th century was tire era of 
the modem sate. The extension of > 
ised government to all parts of the country 
naturally brought with.it the conflict be* 
tween the new authorities and older powers. 
This conflict would extend to the doors of 
W- Azhar. Indeed it began early on m (he era 
of the founder of the ruling dynasty, Mo- 
handed Aii Pasha, who attempted to nentral- 
ise Al-Azhar as a political force by setting 
its sheikhs against each cither. FQs tactics 
were noted with sorrow in the chronicles of 
the famous Egyptian historian Abdel- 
Rahman El-JabartL 

By the end of the centmy, the govern- 
ment's objectives had bees attained. The 
central go vernment bad foe power to ap- 
point foe sheikh of Al-Azhar by supreme 
edict The waqf frehgiocs endowment) 
lands that bad belonged to foe institution and 
that had long been a source of its financial 
autonomy came under the hegemony of foe 
J?fa 0 ' Authority which had yet to become a 
ministry, and the allocations for its rctigtons 
and educational activities were contingent 
upon foe wifl of government officials. 

Yet foe prestige of Al-Azhar was still such 
that when foe British occupied Egypt and 
extended foeir control over ' many ad 
zmnistrative, economic and educational in- 
stitutions, they kept a cautions fostance from 
three areas: Al-Azhar, the wcq/" foundations 
and foe religious courts. The high commis- 
sioner, Lord Cromer, was folly aware o£L 
Egyptians' sensitivities with regard to any 
infringement upon their refigkjro or gan - 
Lsations and foat the risks of igniting a spirit 
of martyrdom among the populace were too 
Mr eat. 

* In addition, Al though mwiIw education 
had existed in Egypt since Mohamed AH 
and there were many of higher 

Uarnmg, Al-Azhar was foe only institution 
having foe characteristics of a university. 
Each sheikh had his own- college; stnderts 
would select foe tutor ante whom they 
would study and they could aspire to. ac- 
ademic degrees up to foe equivalent of a 
doctorate. Many Egyptians Mho completed 
their edncation. m.modem. ipstitutiotfc of 


l e arn i n g and who later acquired fame in 
thOT pwticukr fields had begun foeir educa- 
tion mATrAzhat. Two in particular were Ri- 
faa Rafie EJ-Tabtawi and 7 ?gh 1 nl At 
the same timt^bdongmg to Al-Azhar con- 
tinned to provides special stams, particular- 
ly for some rural-bescd ftimKea- Heads of 
households would prefer to send foeir sons 
to Cairo to receive instruction al this ven- 
erable institution, regardless ofhow modem 
thrir outlook was. It was Dot until 1908 that 
Egyptians had an alternative to Al-Azhar. 
This was when foe first secular mnvosity 
opened its doors in Cairo, and then only 
modestly as a ca muuiiit y institotion. 

Because of its religions character, Al- 
Az&r was, as it continues to be today, an in- 
ternational body, w elcomin g scholars from 
all quarters of foe Islamic workL Its open 
galleries, divided according to the provinces 

ebb and flow of petitioners for knowledge at 
foe gates of tins prestigious mtiveisity from 
around the worid. Students came from Syria 
in foe north to Sudan in foe south, from Ethi- 
opiain the east of Africa to Morocco, Mau- 
ritania and Senegal in foe west Even stu- 
dent from as for away as Ihfoa and 
Indonesia had foeir own wing. Sndi was foe 
prestige associated with this institution drat 
graduates adopted the epithet “AI-Azbari" 

and honHwt down B$ a famil y rtnrrn» 
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Al-Azhar, the Muslim world’s oldest and 
most venerable theological institute, 
founded in 970, became the target of 
government intervention in the 19th 
century. This was the result of the modernisation drive 
launched by the ruling dynasty that began with Mohamed Ali 
Pasha. The meddling became flagrant during the reign of 
Abbas Helmi II, who became khedive in 1892. In this in- 
stalment of his chronicles of Egyptian life as reported by Al- 
Ahram, Dr Yunan Lafoifo Rfizq tells the story of the con- 
flict between the royal palace and Al-Azhar in the last dec- 
ade of the 19th century, climaxing in a student rebellion 


We turn now to AI-Azhar's turbulent final 
decade of die 19th century and die events 
that brought it to die threshold of a new era, 
events keenly monitored by A l-Ahmm. 

Hardly had die op»iwi than foe 

Khedive T awfiq passed away (1892) and Ids 
son, Abbas Helmi H ascended the throne. A 
power-iamgry young leader, bis bid to im- 
pose bis authority over foe political and mU- 
itaiy institutions quickly propelled him into 
dames with fee British authorities. The 
most notorious instances are die Fakhry 

grnrgprnmerrt crftk (1 HOT) and the Sudan hnr- 

der incident (1894). On fee other hand, he 
found no resistance from the British when it 
ramft to i m p n g ing hw control over the re- 
ligious institutions, foremost among which 
was Al-Azhar. ’nie British were, as we said, 
too leery of t amp e rin g in this domain. 

' In fee years feat followed die British oc- 
cupation, Egypt’s Mnlni with fee Ottoman 
Supreme Porte became mare and more dis- 
rupted, particularly after 'negotiations be- 
tween London and Istanbul (1886-1887) to 
.evacuate the British from Egypt collapsed. 
In addition, Egyptian relations wife Neath 
Africa after Algeria (in 1830) and Tunisia 
(in 1881) fell trader French occupation and 
after the overland route through Egypt to the 
hegj was hugely circumvented by the open- . 
mg of (lie Suez Canal {1869}. These de- 
velopments, in particular, affected the vi- 
tality of theNorfb African student corridors 
in Al-Azhar, which in turn detracted from its 
fnteTTwtiWnfll stature. Against backdrop, 
Abbas made his foat move in 1894, die year 
when be was bested by the British over foe 
Sudan border debacle. The rector of Al- 
Azhar, Sheikh Mohammed EHmbabi bad 
been taken seriously HI,: and Abbas tq>- 
pointed “foe distinguished professor. Sheikh j 



Hassuna El-Nawawi, one of the senior ule- 
ma of Al-Azhar and an instructor of Islamic 
Jaw and fropbette tradition in the RoyaJ Col- 
lege of Law and Dar AHJlum, as few acting 
rector of Al-Azhar so that be may assume 
the respo ns ibilities of the venerable Sheikh 
B-Imbobi during the period of his con- 
valescence. It is a most appr op ria te appoint- 
ment and the care of his Royal Highness the 
Khedive in his deliberations over this de- 
cision has been fully app rec ia ted by all 
members of Al-Azhar." 

But this was no ordinary appointment as 
the remainder of die article published in Al- 
Ahram cm 8 December demonstrates. The ar- 
ticle reported foat tbe khedive would shortly 
issue a su preme edict for die creation of a 
board of direc to rs “elected from the ven- 
erable ulema of this noble institution repre- 
senting the four orthodox schools of Islam in 
order to oversee the administration of tbe af- 
fairs of the illustrious mosque.” Evidently, 
this was die agency through which Abdrn 
would influenc e Al-Azhar’ s affairs, for the 
board would “impleman the wishes of His 
Royal Highness the Khedive and die aspira- 
tions of right-minded Muslims eager to see 
its administration in proper otter, its stan- 
dards of efoicatioo elevated and its prestige 
augmented.” 

During the first half of 1895, Abbas* pol- 
icy was to seduce into his confidence a num- 
ber of influential Al-Azhar officials. His 
method, of which one notes frequent reports 


in Al-Ahram* was to confer them bonourary 
investitures. Among those to receive these 
royal accolades were Sheikh El-Nawawi, 
followed by five of fee most prominent ule- 
ma of the day — die sheikhs El-Robi, El- 
Mansuri, Sabri, Rizq and El-Mahallawi. 

In June of that year, it became clear that 
Sheikh Al-lmbabi had become so infirm that 
he would not be able to continue in office. 
He would have to be relieved and El- 
Nawawi named as his successor. Abbas 
wanted to make it appear as though this ap- 
pointment emanated from bos royal pre- 
rogative. When, early in that month, news 
reports announced that “a committee of ule- 
ma would be formed to select the most ap- 
propriate candidate for the rectorship of Al- 
Azbar,” Abdrn Palace spokesmen denied the 
reports. Then, on 27 June tbe Egyptian 
press, including Al-Ahram of course, pub- 
lished royal edicts accepting the resignation 
of Al-lmbabi and appointing El-Nawawi as 
the rector of Al-Azhar. 

Over the next four years, the Khedive 
watched die activities of foe new rector 
closely. Evidently, El-Nawawi kept a tight 
grip over Al-Azhar affairs, permitting only a 
small margin for government interference. 
His influence was bolstered by fee feet feat 
he was both the rector and the mu/fr. In May 
1899 be opposed a proposed reshuffling in 
foe supreme religious court and succeeded 
in prevailing upon die Legislative Council 
to reject the proposal. The government 


would not take this rebuff kindly. On the 
morning of 3 June Egyptians learned that 
El-Nawawi had been dismissed from both 
of his posts. Al-Ahram protested that his dis- 
missal constituted retribution, not against 
foe man himself; but “against Egyptian pub- 
lic opinion” 

The following day Sheikh Abdel Rahman 
Qutb El-Nawawi was appointed as Hassuna 
El-Nawawi*s successor, yet be only lasted a 
few days, to be replaced by Sheikh Salim 
EI-Bishri. who was to institute tbe reforms 
that Sheikh Mohamed Abdu bad advocated. 
Inde e d, Mohamed Abdu would be actively 
involved, for be was appointed as for mufti 
at the same time, it having been decided foat 
both positions should not be assigned to the 
same individual. The first step of the new 
rector was to draw up a new university cur- 
riculum and to create on examinations board 
consisting of senior ulema. 

Another touch the khedive would have on 
Al-Azhar occurred on 17 March 1898. The 
occasion was the inauguration of a new stu- 
dents gallery. Unlike fee other galleries feat 
feroughout tbe history of this institution had 
been named after fee points of origin of the 
students coming from all parts of the Islamic 
world to study at fee irarque, the name of 
tbe new gallery would be an anomaly. 
Named after the khedive himself, the Abbas 
gallery was a tangible symbol of tbe pal- 
ace's intervention in Al-Azhar" s affairs. 

As this once powerful edifice came in- 
creasingly under government sway, an event 
look place within the walls of Al-Azhar that 
would rock its international stature. The in- 
cident, occurring in foe Levant gallery, was 
reported in Al-Ahram of 3 June 1896. Ac- 
cording to tbe newspaper's account, fee rec- 
tor of Al-Azhar had learned that two nights 
previously a student from that gallery, “hav- 
ing fallen seriously ill, informed a fellow 
student that he could not go to fee hospital 
because everyone who goes there dies.” 
When, the following day, tbe doctor tried to 
take fee riling student to fee hospital, “fee 
students obstructed and threatened fee doc- 
tor who immediately reported this incident 
to oar department.” The rector continues, 
“We went to the gallery to ask to have the 
riling student transported to the hospital 
The students protested furiously and al- 
though we tried to reassure them tbey shout- 
ed at us * We will not let you take him away 
even if we have to foe!* and they started to 
clap and raise such a commotion feat we 
were fenced to call for fee police commis- 
sioner.*’ Then some of the Syrians rushed to 
fee administrative headquarters of Al-Azhar 
“in order to shout threats at us," fee rector 
said. 

When the deputy governor reached Al- 
Azhar he found the doors barred, forcing 
him to set up a blockade. The students began 
to throw stones from fee window and, as the 
deputy governor stated, “there was no way 
to resolve this matter other than to use force 
and firearms but wife utmost caution”. 

The deputy governor's testimony con- 
tinues foat when the police resorted to gun- 
fire, “fee students only became more intract- 
able. Only when the soldiers fired through 
the door, injuring several of the insurgents. 


were we able to push our way through and 
overpower the rebels... Five of foe students 
were shot. One died immediately from his 
wounds and the others were sent directly to 
fee hospnal on stretchers. As for tbe ailing 
student, who had cholera, he was found 
dead inside his room and his corpse was tak- 
en to foe hospital. ” 

A week afterwards, the Council of Min- 
isters issued a resolution pertaining to foe in- 
cident. Published in the Egyptian Gazette 
and reported in Al-Ahram, the resolution an- 
nounced that fee prosecution would con- 
tinue to pursue the legal procedures to bring 
charges against foe 14 students from the Le- 
vant gallery “who are proven to have been 
responsible fen 1 provoking revolt and in- 
sulting the gover n ment's law enforcement 
representatives.” The remainder of the stu- 
dents of the gallery “who are still under se- 
curity detention shall, with the cognisance 
of foie Egyptian government, be returned to 
foeir countries of origin for having par- 
ticipated in (his rebellion.” Finally, “for the 
continued order and security of tbe re- 
maining loggia, tbe Levant gallery shall be 
closed for a period of six full months as of 6 
Jane so that this lesson may be firmly im- 
planted in the minds of all." 

On 12 June the Sayeda Zeinab Court an- 
nounced its verdicts against the students 
who had been brought to trial. Five woe 
sentenced to two and a half years of prison, 
seven were sentenced to nine mouths in pris- 
on and two were acquitted. Commenting on 
the verdicts, Al-Ahram wrote, “Tbe court 
used little leniency, which is why everyone 
considers foeir ruling harsh." 

Harsher yet, were fee implications this 
bad on Al-Azhar's position wi thin fee Is- 
lamic world. This was one of the rare occa- 
sions in tbe history of fear famous institution 
in which fee central authorities suspended 
its academic operations, even if only tem- 
porarily. Certainly, fee implications had an 
impact on many who saw its mission as an 
international educational institution im- 
periled. On their behalf, Al-Ahram cited nu- 
merous petitions to the khedive “to pardon 
those who have been banished from fee cor- 
pus of fee students at Al-Azhar and to re- 
open the Levant gallery.” It concludes, “we 
have no doubt that His Royal Highness will 
respond sympathetically at the appropriate 
time, given his noble and merciful nature.” 

The petitions were answered. (Hi 8 De- 
cember Al-Ahram announced, “His Royal 
Highness fee Khedive has pardoned the Syr- 
ian students, precip i ta tin g a widely felt 
sense of rejoice and high hopes that be will 
soon order the Levant gallery to open its 
doors again for study.” This, in feet, oc- 
curred a year later, although as Al-Azhar 
turned to the new century, the incident 
would remain a signpost of fee gradual de- 
cline of Al-Azhar's prestige in the Muslim 
world. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 
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Increasing 

Egyptian-Swedish ties 

RIDA EL-ADL, dean of the Faculty of Commerce at Ain 
Shams University travelled to Sweden at toe invitation of 
toe University of Fakse to give a peries of lectures on 
strengthening relations between toe two universities. 

The Faculty of Commerce at AJn Shams has exerted con- 
siderable efforts towards increasing socio-economic, as 
weB as scientific activities between ftiefacutty and other 
universities, with the aim of yielding positive and fruitful re- 
sults that will benefit ati strata of society. 
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Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

Statement for the end of 1416AH 
(May 1995/May 1996) 


' ■K3I XSJm 

Kil 

EidoM415AH 

i 

W.TT-M \ 

Total balance 

6424.8 

6226.5 

3.2 

Customer deposits 

5100-7 

4933.3 

3.4 

Investment balance 

5826.6 

5665.3 

2.8 

Resources (ownership* 

571,1 

508.0 

12.4 

rights and reserves) . 
Total revenues 

i % ■ ; 

3674 

349.8 

5.1 

Net profits 

287.2 

245.9 

16.8 

Investment account 

275 £ 

245.9 

12.0 

dividends 





With its msgor Investment acfiyffiesTT^ bfcmic Bank of Egjgtf 
continues to play an active rote in boosting a variety of vital sectors fi 
the national economy. It. provides financing to these sectors 
with the aim of provkfing aH matar^^equipment, buMngs-and land 
needed for the establishment of production projects. The number of 
finawirig operations which toe bank provided for the -year 1416AH 
(1986) reached 9432. with a total value of LE 3.3bn. Additionally, the 
bank has established and holds shares in 36 companies within vital 
economic sectors. 


The number of the bank’s reached 3tf at the end of 1416AH, havtog 


has a sharie of LE 129mn and $43.7mn. 

the bank's zakat fond witnessed a nfejpr growto over the pravfotB 
years, reaching LE5.3mn at the ^tfjl4ieAK bateio^cfjo^is 


Faisal Islamic Bank 
of Egypt continues growth 


Egyptian company wins bid 

THE ALEXANDRIAN Company for Steel and Iron in El- 
Dakhiia has been awarded a contract to export 21,000 tons 
of reinforced steel with a value of $6mn to Tunisia. Yamanl 
Felfela, head of the Egyptian-Tunisian Commercial and In- 
vestment Association, said that numerous companies par- 
ticipated in toe bidding, among them Ukraine, Sweden and 
Spain. Based on the quality of production from the Alex- 
andrian Company, Egypt was chosen for toe contract A 
high-level delegation from Tunisia will visit Egypt next week 
to inspect toe factory and make toe final preparations. 


CAGE offers certificate 
in accounting 


ABDEL-HAMID Abu Musa, 
director of the Faisal Islamic 
Bank of Egypt said that toe 
bank has realised a surplus 
in its commercial activities of 
approximately LE318.1mn 
for the year 1416AH (May 
1995-1996) ending 18 May 
1998, as opposed to the 
LE303.5mn it obtained dur- 
ing the previous year. Re- 
turns of nearly LE275.4mn 
were distributed to in- 
vestment account owners, 
up from the LE235.9mn that 
was distributed during the 
previous year. 

The bank recorded a 
growth in different areas. The 
total balance of the bank was 
LE6423.8mn, ' up from 
LE6226.5mn bn the previous 
year. Deposit accounts 


reached a total of 
LE5100.7mn, as opposed to 
LE4933.3mn in the previous 
year. Investment accounts 
grew to a total of 
LE5826.6mn, whereas in the 
previous year accounts had 
been LE5665.3mn. Rev- 
enues of the bank increased 
to LE571.1mn, achieving an 
annual growth over the pre- 
vious year by 12.4 percent. 

The governor pointed to- 
wards the emerging role of 
the bank in participating in 
development projects in 
Egypt The number of com- 
panies established by the 
bank or held stares in at the 
end of 1416AH totaled 38, 
covering all areas of ec- 
onomic activity, wtth total 
capitals of LE1 121 mn. while 


the share of the bank in toe 
capitals of the companies to- 
taled LE196mn. Most of the 
companies directly offer their 
products and services within 
the local market, while others 
serve toe Arab, European 
and North American mar- 
kets. 

The bank has established 
five companies involved in 
agriculture and mineral re- 
sources, eight in the in- 
dustrial sector, six phar- 
maceutical and medical 
companies, three local and 
foreign commercial com- 
panies, two construction and 
housing companies, seven 
banking and financial com- 
panies, In addition to seven 
companies working in other 
fields. 
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THE WAY Out Company was founded in 
1995 as one of the feat companies in Egypt 
to provide Internet access since its appear- 
ance in Egypt Since its fountfing, the com- 
pany’s activities have focused on providing 
Internet services to companies only. The 
Way Out excels In this Important area, and 
is the sole company In Egypt that links us- 
ers to nearly all specialised on-line ser- 
vices in France and the United States. The 
Way Out is also toe fastest Internet pro- 
vider to Egypt, transferring 256 kilobytes 
per second. K b expected that by the end 
of the year, this speed will increase, keep- 
tog in line with the excellent services the 
company provides. 

Customers, in seeking knowledge, have 
the most to gain by using internet access 
via The Way Out The company provides a 
precise and intensive Internet training pro- 
gramme to fts customers, in addition to a 
24-hour support group for those en- 
countering difficulties white using the ser- 


vice. 

In addition, The Way Out provides com- 
puter security, using the latest technology, 
for companies involved in handling sen- 
sitive data and information, such as banks 
and pharmaceutical companies, as well as 
commercial organisations. 

The Way Out is keen on expanding its 
services to its customers in Egypt, whether 
providing Internet access to companies, or 
providing companies with the necessary 
equipment to get them on-line. The com- 
pany now provides a new service for com- 
panies wishing to make themselves better- 
known to the world. This service, Easy 
Web, allows companies to have their own 
home pages with their own e-mail address 
on the Internet Tamer Sayed Ahmed, head 
of the company, says that “Easy Web will 
allow companies in Egypt to take ad- 
vantage of marketing via the internet at a 
low price of approximately LE30 per 
month.* 


THE CENTER for Adult and Continuing 
Education (CACE) at the American Uni- 
versity in Cairo wfll offer the Advanced 
Accounting Certificate (AAC) this year. Bahfl ° tMu “ 
Completion of this projpamme wifl prepare students to 
work in the field of accounting, whether domesticatiy or 
abroad. In addition to the AAC, CACE offers the Pre- 
CPA and the Professional Certificate in Modem Ac- 
counting (MAC). 

Bahgat Musa, head of the Business Studies Division 
at CACE, said that the AAC certificate is being offered 
for the first time this year, which is intended for gradu- 
ates from the English section of business schools who 
wish to broaden their horizons in the field of ac- 
counting. Students without prior experience in ac- 
counting in English and university graduates are ad- 
vised to take the MAC which is well-known and of high 
value in the labour market and one which will pave the 
way for toe student to complete his CPA. Likewise, for 
toe professional accountant who wishes to prepare for 
toe CPA exam, CACE offers a pre-CPA programme. 


InTouch expands its digital 

infrastructure to the WTC 



Osama A. Fouad, general manager of WTC, wife Akram Farah, 
operation director of InTouch, after signing the contract 

ON 15 August 1996, InTouch Communications Ser- 
vices signed a contract with the World Trade Centre 
(WTC) in Cairo allowing InTouch to provide a foil set 
of Internet access services enabled through a local 
extension. 

These services range from PC dial-up all the way to 
LAN connection services, in addition to local support 
at the WTC. 

The following preliminary services are offered: 

— Local internet dial-up access 

— Dedicated LAN access 

— LAN on-rtemand access 

— PC dedicated access 

As a result WTC will be the first trade centre in Af- 
rica and toe Middle East to offer foil Internet services. 
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Values for votes 


Partisan politics in tbe US, by its very nature, is foctnric-filled 
and capriciously quixotic, as it most be to attract die attention 
of the electorate. More dim extolling the values and virtues 
of die individual candidate, they to undermine the qual- 
ifications mad record of the challenger. But in the case of the 
Dole-Clinton race, especially after die Republican convention 
drew to a dose last week, any charges hurled by either can- 
didate are tantamount to the pot calling die kettle black. 

Both candidates have shifted their position on key issues 
more tunes than any pundit can remember. And the return to 
values, a notion which both parties now chum to represent 
with equal c ommitm ent and tenacity, has become a hollow 
rallying cry with which to woo a disillusioned and disgruntled 
electorate. Like most of the other campaign slogans awl plat- 
forms, however. Dole and Clinton's notion on values is as 
hollow as the sound bites Dole is unable to utter with any de- 
gree of proficiency. 

Take, for example, both parties’ platforms with regard to 
the Middle East Both wholeheartedly support Israel, Ne- 
tanyahu and Likud. Both honour Rabin fur his contribution to 
die peace process. And both are equally unwilling to take the 
necessary steps to realising this peace, unless it directly af- 
fects the US’s security interests. In other words, values Like 
justice, commitment, com promi se and integrity are subject to 
inte r pr e tati on and prioritising on the basis of bow self-serving 
they are. 

But it is still convenient for them to speak of values. It is 
convenient to honour a dead prime minister for a cause to 
which they are afraid to embrace. And it is imperative that 
they canqjronrise, especially when taking a firm stand on any- 
thing of substance may cost them votes. After all, in the 
American political arena, the political worth of values is 
judged by how many votes they will earn the candidate. And, 
more often than not, the value of the vote for exceeds the val- 
ue of integrity, commitment and the lives of innocents. 
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Erbakan charts Asian waters 


Events in Ankara have captured international at- 
tention since Necmettm Erbakan of the Refah 
(Welfare) party assumed his responsibilities as 
. prime, minigtw in an alliance with die Straight 
Path Party (DYP). In itselfr the coalition is wor- 
thy of interest It is probably the first time an Is- 
lamic and a strongly secularist party share power 
in a country that repudiated an Islamic orienta- 
tion over seven decades ago. The Turkish ex- 
periment has particular significance in that it of- 
fers a succes^ul model for an Islamist accession 
to power after many years of participation in po- 
litical life. At the same time, die division of the 
cabinet between the Refah and die DYP il- 
lustrates how national parties can join forces in 
tile service of public causes, despite strong, in- 
deed virtually antithetical, ideological differ- 
ences. This phenomenon has been closely ob- 
served in Western political circles. One US State 
Department official, commenting on foe situation 
in Turkey said that secularism is not the primary 
or central issue — the essential issue is de- 


Turke/s new prime minister is navigating a fine line between 
regional clout and national interests, writes Fahmy Howeidy 
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mocracy. 

Now that the tumult over Erbakan's election as 
prime minister has subsided, the main question 
remains: what can the leader of the Refill do, 
given both the coalition with the DYP .and the 
extremely complex circumstances prevailing in 
Turkey at presort? 

Already, Erbakan has reneged on some of the 
promises he made during Che doctoral c ampai gn: 
be was opposed to the military agreement with 
Israel, be refused that US military forces be poa- 
tioned on Turkish soil to protect the Kurds in 
Iraq. This about-face is an implicit admission 
that either his hands are tied because of lus al- 
liance with Ciller's secular DYP, which controls 
most of the i m port an t ministerial seats, or that, 
like many other political leaders, be has enough 
political savvy to make concessions in a bid to 
stay in power. 

ft is still too early to make a definite assertion 
either way. Nevertheless, the new jxime .min- 
ister’s actions to date have demonstrated that be 
is for tame complex and cunning than had been 
a nti ci pa ted by observers of his political career. 


It is dear that he has been extremely careful to 
avoid any potentially explosive co nfrontat i ons 
feat could upset fee current course of his lead- 
ership, indicating feat he is aware of being only a 
partner in government and that, in two years, h 
will be Ms Crier’s turn to take over as prime 
minister. Hie also appears aware that, because 
the Refah is not the ruling party, bis ability to 
manoeuvre is restricted, and it may prove im- 
possible to fulfil all his electoral pledges. 

As a result, Erbakan has stayed dear of the es- 
tablished political “red lines” feat would bring 
him mto a rianh wife the army or the US. Rath- 
er, he has acted in areas that affect fee immediate 
interests of the Turirish people. On fee domestic 
front, he has promoted a bill calling for a 50 per 
cent increase in employees’ salaries, winning 
him great popular acclaim. At fee same time, he 
has taken a refreshing approach to die Kurdish 
problem, prefer ri ng a political tack to fee mfl- 
itasy solution which most Turkish governments 
in fee past have advocated so a damaimy . He vis- 
ited Kurdish villages, and asked refugees to re- 
turn to their homes. In addition to reports of 
co mmuni cations between his representatives and 
fee Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PICK), he has pro- 
posed a summit between fee four countries di- 
rectly affected by fee Kurdish problem — Iran, 
Syria, Iraq and Turkey — in order to examine 
ways to alleviate ft. 

In foreign affairs, Erbakan renewed the man- 
date of Ac US-led mufti-national force based in 
Turkey and sent letters to European governments 
reassuring them that Turkey in te n d s tx> maintain 
strong relations with fee West He has feus dis- 
pelled anxieties in Western political circles over 
the direction of his foreign policy. 

.The military agreement wife Israel, however, is 
a problem of some delicacy. He declared from 
die outset that his government would abide by 
agreements concluded by previous Turkish gov- 


ernments , as long as they do not conflict wife 
Turkish interests. The agreement has been detri- 
mental to Turkish relations in fee Arab world, 
notably wife its neighbours, Syria and Iraq, and 
with Egypt But as the agreement was signed by 
the Turkish array, wife strong US b acking of 
course, any inclination to take a stronger stance 
would propel brm beyond fee “red lines” referred 
to above. Available information, however, sug- 
gests fept the Erbakan government has little en- 
thusiasm for the agreement and that, within the 
limits at hand, it will seek to stall its imple- 
mentation, or at least prevent any further expan- 
sion (tile Israeli government has expressed hopes 
that fee agreement would be a prelude to more 
extensive military cooperation with Turkey). 

On the other hand, Erbakan’s boldest move to 
dare was fee conclusion of fee natural gas agree- 
ment wife Iran. Under this “deal of the century”, 
wrath some £23 billion (last week’s Al-Ahram 
Weekly cited $20 billion), Iran will export a total 
of 190 billion cubic metres of natural gas to Tur- 
key between 1998 and 2020. Beyond the size of 
the deal itself are the implications of its timing, 
canting as it does shortly after the US Congress 
approved a bill calling for sanctions on non-US 
companies making new investments of over $40 
million in Iran or Libya’s oil and gas sectors. Al- 
though tite wording does not apply specifically 
to the Turkish government, the deal has enor- 
mous political ramifications, since ft violates the 
“spirit” of the law, designed to tighten the ec- 
onomic cordon around Iran. The Turkish deal un- 
doubtedly represents a considerable setback to 
this goal 

In addition, Erbakan has sent two of his min- 
isters to Iraq to discuss possibilities for pro- 
moting mutual economic relations. This move 
definitely brings him within the danger zone cir- 
cumscribed by American policy. Clearly he is 
on the verge of violating die US administration's 


policy of “dual contentment” wife regard to Iran 
and Iraq. _■ 

Erbakan signed the gas deal wife ban in tine 
course of an Asian tour during which he^yisited, 
after Iran, Pakistan, Malaysia, Singapareiand In- 
donesia. Observers have interpreted tins turn to- 
ward the East as a cautious attempt to extricate 
Turkey from its US-lsraeli mbit and allow ft to 
stake out a place of its own among fee Arian- 
Islanric countries. If this is indeed the case, ft 
stroQgly suggests that Erbakan’s actions are but a 
prelude, to be followed by an attempt to. assert 
Turkey's strategic re-orientation. 

Of particular note during Bcbakan’s visit to Ma- ■ 
laysia were his frdks wife the' Malaysian prime 
minis ter, during winch be discussed Turkey's 
participation in the second Euro- Asian summit, 
to be held next year. The fust Euro-Asian sum- 
mit, held in Bangkok last March, was attended by 
all the EU countries as well as Japan, China, 
South Korea, Brunei, In d onesia, Malaysia, fee 
Philippines, Singapore and; Vietnam. If Turkey 
does attend fee Euro-Asian summit next year, 
this wfll confirm an Asian orientation feat may 
not remove it from its European obit, but will 
certainly weaken ties to the US. More important- 
ly, such a move would lay a solid foundation for 
Turkey’s Asian and Arab realignment. This, in 
turn, will enhance its regional and intonati on^ 
status and restore some of its framer ckmt as M 
inffttenriat power in fee region, f .amending fee 
loss of this status, a Turkish intellectual has writ- 
ten: “Turkey was once at the head of fee-nations 
of the East Under Rentalism it became a tail, 
content to remain at the back of fee West.” Ifr in- 
deed, we see a more independent policy in foe 
making , it may remedy tins situation. 

One question remains. How will the forces fa- 
vourable to keeping Turkey in fee US oefait 
react? Again, ft is too early to give an adequate 
answer. Yet by moving cautiously, Erbakan las 
kept a large shce of the armed forces and busi- 
ness community behind him. Together, they 
could remain on ah even keel as he steera a 
course towards promoting Turirish independence 
and defending the country’s interests. 



Heikal, Begin and Netanyahu 


In the fight of Helical's Secret Channels, Mohamed Sid-Ahmed questions whether 
a parallel can be drawn between Begin’s premiership in 1977 and Netanyahu's in 1996 


On reading the second of Mohamed Heikal 1 ’s three- 
vofume bode. Secret Charnels: The Inside Story af 
Arab-Israeli Peace Negotiations, one cannot help 
bring struck by the tmnfrxities between two crucial 
moments in the history of these negotiations: Men- 
achun Begin’ s election as Israel’s mat Ukud prune 
minister in 1977, an event described by -the writer 
as an “electoral earthquake”, and Binyanrin Ne- 
tanyahu’s no less consequential victory at the perils 
nearly twenty years later. According to Heikal, the 
possibility of a Likud victory was dismissed as ex- 
tremely unlikely in 1977, despite mounting ev- 
idence of a swing to the right among the Isaeli 
electorate. A parallel can be drawn here wife the 
skepticism that met any suggestion of a Likud vic- 
tory in Israel's elections earlier tins year, and foe 
shock with which the news was met 

Commenting on die 1977 Isaeli elections, Heik- 
al notes that “there was evidence of covert CIA 
funding of fee Labour Party’s electoral campaign”. 
1996 saw a repeat p erfo r mance of Washington’s 
foiled attempt to influence the outcome of Israeli 
elections in Labour’s favour. The first firifrne may 
have figured in Sadat’s decision to dispense wife 
American mediation and deal directly' with the Is- 
raeli leadership. Can the second failure lead to a 
development as dramatic as Sadat’s Jerusalem vis- 
it, such as Damascus playing host to Netanyahu in 
a bid to avert all-out war? 

Heikal reveals that Sadat was not the first Arab 
ruler to establish direct contact with Israel's lead- 
ership, and feat King Hussein had met earlier wife 
Moshe Dayan. At fee meeting, the king expressed 
readiness to conclude a separate deal wife Israel, 
provided the West Bank, East Jerusalem and Gaza 
were placed under Hashemite control, thereby si- 
lencing Arab critics. When Dayan told fee king 
bluntly that his proposal was impossible, the king 
countered that fee whole idea of a separate settle- 
ment was out of the question. 

According to Heikal, Sadat was not aware that 
the Jordanian monarch had preceded him in direct 
negotiations wife fee Israelis. Following his meet- 
ing wife King Hussein, Dayan reported that fee 
king was optimistic about fee prospect of a meeting 


‘foetween us” and President Assad, whom the king 
seemed to hold in high esteem. From foe very start, 
it seems feat the Arab leaden who dealt directly 
with Israel believed feat Assad would eventually 
follow fee same path. 

. It is axiomatic that in the hierarchy of any mod- 
em state structure the position of foe top decision- 
maker differs qualitatively from those of even his 
closest collaborators. Tire latter are accountable 
only to the constituency which elected them, while 
tiie top decision -maker is vulnerable to pressures 
coming from the external env iron ment as wefl. 
Even if we assume that Netanyahu, who claims to 
. be the “president of all Israelis” and not only of the 
hardliners who swept him to power, is ready to 
moderate his stance, his ability to assert bis in- 
dependence from such intractable — and powerful 
— lieutenants as Sharon and Eytan is questionable. 

In the face of this quandary. Netanyahu is of- 
fering the Arabs a tacit deal that goes something 
like this: True, I am asking of you much more than 
Peres did. But the difference between us is that I 
can honour my commitments while he could not, if 
only because there is no political force in Israel on 
the right of Likud that could veto tbe imple- 
mentation of its obligations. However, the (teal Ne- 
tanyahu is offering fee Arabs is incompatible wife 
fee promises he made to his domestic con- 
stituencies. Can this contradiction be overcome? 

Heikal attributes to former Romanian ruler Ni- 
colai Ceauscscu the statement that Begin wanted 
“to be remembered as a peace-maker, not a terror- 
ist.” In a message to Sadat, Ceauscscu advised him 
“as a friend” to seize the opportunity for peace, as 
Begin would offer him directly more than he would 
Carter or any other go-between. The 
president even compared Begin to de 


compart 

Gaulle, describing him as tbe only Israeli politician 
capable of emulating the role the French war hero 
had played in bringing France to peace wife Al- 
geria. Out Netanyahu be harbouring similar ambi- 
tions? 


Even if he is, his freedom of manouevre is se- 
verely hampered by objective constraints. In the Li- 
kud mind-set, fee dialectical relationship between 


peace and security is turned on its head, wife secur- 
ity coming before peace. Indeed, peace is seen as a 
worthy aim only to fee extent feat ft can reinforce 
security, and ft was Netanyahu’s accusation that 
Peres’ vision of peace would compromise Israel’s 
security that led to tbe latter’s defeat at the polls. 

Seen through a security prism, Netanyahu’s re- 
cent proposal to move Lebanon up from its original 
position at fee bottom of the peace talks agenda to 
fee number one positron when die peace talks re- 
sume makes perfect sense. For Lebanon is the 
Achilles' heel of Israel's security, and in a lose 
dominated by the security imperative, should be 
given priority even over Syria. 

The same lay behind tile Gaza-ficst option. Wife 
fee Intifada making fee continued presence of Is- 
raeli occupation races untenable, Gaza was fast 
becoming a serious security liability. Heikal re- 
ports that Rabin admitted to Mitterrand at the time 
that be would like to be rid of Gaza at any price. 
Jericho was dangled as a bait to nuke fee offer 
mare palatable to the Palestinians, who were in ef- 
fect being asked to accept a piecemeal deal at the 
expense of an integral Palestinian entity, ft seems 
tiie Lebanon-first option is a variation an the same 
theme. Israel has everything to win in getting out 
of southern Lebanon, provided watertight security 
arrangements are set in place and Syria accepts fee 
principle of negotiations wife Israel prior to the lat- 
ter's acceptance of the land-fbr- peace principle. 

But even as we draw comparisons between 1977 
rad 1996, we should be aware of an important dis- 
tinction between the two moments, namely, that 
Sadat was the first to engage in overt negotiations 
with the Israelis, while Assad is the last key actor 
required to follow the same path. A basic differ- 
ence exists in tiie bargaining position of the two 
leaders. Tbe first could afford not to set pre- 
conditions on the grounds that his initiative had to 
be rewarded, while fee last, on whom the conclu- 
sion of a comprehensive peace deal hinges, is in a 
position to demand a counterpart in advance. As 
Assad and Netanyahu play chicken, the outcome 
will depend on which of fee two protagonists will 
give in first 


Attentive readers 

By Hagulb Mahfouz 





Literary writing is an 
art that focusses an 
the aesthetic above all 
else. Regardless of the 
social, political or oth- 
er subjects with which 
ft deals the content is 
always submerged 
within the formal 
qualities of tbe work. 

This is not the case wife journalism, 
winch is bound op wife the de- 
scription of events and the elucida- 
tion of social problems. Writing jour- 
nalism requires a reasoned and 
consciously unfiewrimentel approach 
to the material at hand. 

A literary writer makes every effort 
trf embellish and improve fee word 
since such embellishment is part and 
parcel the aesthetic of his working 
procedure. In a piece of joumaKsm, 
though, such embeOishment could 
well constitute an obstacle to direct 
communication wife the t aiget t e d au- 
dience. 

The best of today's journalists pos- 
sess a lucid and simple style. In tiie 
past, though, it was the work of men 
of letters foot you read on the pages 
of newspapers, not of professional 
journalists. In those days, of course, 
tiie job of fee press was simple — to 
attack tiie occupation forces, and sing 
tbe praise of the kbedive. Given such 
an obvious mandate, literary writers 
could engage in rhetorical flourishes 


in their articles. Today’s journalist is 
for different, say, from Mustafa El- 
Manfoluti, whose articles people 
would recite by heart. The readers, 
too, have changed from fee time 
when, to my surprise, I once met an 
Iraqi in the Caffe Riche who could re- 
cite by heart the political articles by 
EZ-Aqqpd 


Based on an interview by Mohamed 
Salmawy. 
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The last victim? 


Al-Ahram: “The crisis created by tiie Supreme 
Court’s ruling on the Abu Zeid case is not only cat- 
astrophic to the fondly and couple involved, who are 
now subject to being divided and forcibly Irving in exile. 
It is not just a question affecting the reputation of re- 
ligion and fee nation — one that solicits foreign atten tio n 
and internal criticism around the freedom of thought and 
belief in Egypt. This case threatens to deeply divide 
Egyptian society and aggravate the crisis which may be 
abused by many forces.” 

(Salome Ahmed Salama, 17 August) 


Al-Afiranu “Tbe Palestinian cause... is a case of a 
downtrodden nation defeated and humiliated by an oc- 
cupying power. Consequently, to say security first and 
then peace... is unacceptable as it is based on a concept 
of power. Security is fee result of two parties agreeing to 
coexist in peace based on mutual understanding and not 
on submission to outrageous demands by one side as Is- 
rael wants.” 

(Taha El-Magdoub, 18 August) 


AX-Shaab: “We object to the involvement of the ju- 
diciary in tiie Abu Zeid case. This is not an individual 
case, but it is representative of a wide inteflectual and po- 
litical faction ... What is required is a frank ami free di- 
alogue — this is tbe core of the problem. Today's Egypt 
knows no dialogue in this case or any other — all rights 
and freedoms are forfeited.” 

(Editorial. 16 August) 


Akfibar El-Y ont: “US politicians usually stand by 
Arab rights when in opposition and foes by Israel when 
they enter foe White House. But the Republican Party 
has departed from tins tradition and outright announced 
that it folly supports Israel; Israel should have full free- 
dom of movement in its talks wife the Arabs and choose 
whatever slogan it desires: 'land for peace' . ‘peace for 
peace' or even ‘words for peace'!” 

( Mahmoud El-Saadani. 17 August) 


Al-Aftdlbar: *Tbe most dangerous thing about tbe rul- 
ing in die Abu Zeid case is the splits and divisions it 
caused. People are accusing one another in an un- 
precedented fashion... What we should know is font the 
executive power had fee means to avert this dangerous 
crisis without coatravesting religious thinking or freedom 
of e xpr ession before the case proceeded and a ruling was 
pronounced. Now there appears to be no sofufion." 
(Mahmoud Abdel-Mtmeim Mourad, 18 August) 


October: “Netanyahu has launched a new initiative 
— ‘Lebanon first* — meaning he is pre par ed to with- 
draw from Lebanon and sign a peace treaty with ft be- 
fore Syria — an inadmissible notion. He is actually 
seeking to set the region afire once again wife a new 
Palestinian Intifada more violent than feat of tiie '80s. 
He wants to defy Syria.” 

(Editorial. 18 August) 


AHMussawar: “Having read Abu Zeid, I believe 
that be aimed to render car understanding of religion 
commensurate wife the age we live in. I say our under- 
standing of religion rather than religion itself because be 
is fully aware — like imam Mohamed Abdou before him 
— feat religion cannot be changed. It is our under- 
standing of religion that can change and develop to keep 
abreast of an ever changing world.” 

(Bahaa Taker, 1 6 August) 


Al-Gomhuria: “Syria is still looking with a cau- 
tious eye to Netanyahu’s ‘Lebanon first’ suggestion... Is- 
rael is not offering fee real peace that Lebanon desires. 
It has not tried to show its good intentions through deeds 
— it is stiQ strengthening the pro-Israeli militias in 
South Lebanon and its positions in tiie occupied security 
belt and continues its bombardment of peaceful villages 
under the pretext it is targeting Hizbullah.” 

(Editorial, 16 August) 


Rose El-Yousseft “Dr Nasr Abu Zeid, whose 
bead is wanted on a platter, will not be the last victim — 

he is tbe fust in a war on freedom. Freedom in our coun- 
try is in a sorry state — there is do way out. The govern- 
ment strikes from the front while me extremists stab 
from tiie back. The inquisition bangs down at heads, as 
feet walk ovgr Israeli nails and thorn." 

(Adel Hamodda, 19 August) 


AtWafdb “Maltreatment of Palestinians in Israeli 
prisons is expect ed. Bui it is unacceptable feat this 
should happen in Palestinian prisons. This strengthens 
fee accusation that the PNA mistreats its own prisoners 
m response to Israeli requests seeking to discipline Pal- 
estinian resistance and wipe ft out — a tragedy we hope 
tbe PNA will bring an end to.” 

(Gamal Badawi, IS August) 
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Chemical 

imbalance 


' There is nothing strange 
in Egypt’s refusal to 
sign the chemical arms 
’ ban treaty which prn- 
' hibits the development, 
manufacture and . .stock- 
piling of chemical weap- 
ons and commits sig- 
natories to : the 

destruction of any chem- 
ical weapons they al- 
ready hold. The Egyp- 
tian position — that it is 
pointless to co mmi t one- 
self to prohibiting par- 
ticular classes of weap- 
ons when other 'parties 
- are permitted to possess 
weapons with a far 
greater de structiv e ca- 
.. pabrlity — has always 
^been very clear. - 

W Israel*® refrical tri him 


— < -5 ; 

' - 


™ Israel’s refusal to, sign 
.... the ) Nuclear Non- 
.. Proliferation Treaty or 
v to allow international in- 
spedors access to its.im- 
- clear installations is well 
n known. Israel’s intran- 
sigence on this point 
-- was 'the root cause of 
ti the sharp differences 
“'' that emerged last year 
« between Egypt and the 
US and remains a major 
stumbling block in 
*» Egyptianr-Israeli ro- 
lations. 

Egypt finds it illogical, 
in view of the current 
r security imbalance in 
the Middle East and the 
enormous disparity in 
military capabilities, to 
forfeit its right to pos- 
sess chemical weapons 
while Israel’s nuclear ar- 
senal remains exempt 
from : all restrictions. 
Egypt also bolds that de- 
veloping countries 

should not be denied the 
. peaceful use of chemical 
W materials in then- ci- 
vilian industries. 

Although the Egyptian 
position is in die inter- 
ests of all Arab coun- 
tries, and in die end is 
part of the larger desire 
to see the Middle -East 
become an area free of 
all weapons of mass de- 
struction, a number of. 
other Arab countries,; 
pressured by the US, 

, rushed to sign the chem- 
ical arms ban treaty. ; 
The US and Russia, pos- 
sessors of the hugest 
chemical weapons stock- 
piles in the world, have 
themselves yet to ratify 
die treaty, which makes 
‘ US pressure on others to 
do so seem rather less 
than seemly. 

The treaty has a quorum 
of 65 signatures. The most 
recent signatory, Saudi 
Arabia, was number 61. It 
will not, therefore, be long ■ 
before the treaty cosies 
. into effect since only four 
w more signatures are need- 
ed. And when it does 
come into effect the chem- 
ical arms ban treaty wQl 
reinforce rather than cor- 
rect the imbalance. 

The nuclear test ban 
treaty, currently being 
negotiated in Geneva, 
looks set to cause as 
many problems as the 
chemical weapons treaty. 
Negotiations are at the 
moment stalled because 
India, supported by Paki- 
stan, Egypt ami Iran, 
maintains that the treaty 
should contain a time ta- 
ble for the five great 
_ powers to dismantle their . 
own nuclear arsenals. Af- 
ter all, it is hardly rea- : 
sonable that the entire 
world be expected to 
sign a treaty that sanc- 
tions a nuclear monopo- 
ly. * 

The implication of all 
this, in short, is that as 
, long as international djs- 
t armament policies- persist 
in favouring some coun- 
tries at the expense of 
others, then those na- 
tions which feel They are - 
being unfairl y dis- 
criminated agamst win 
continue to consolidate 
their autonomous de- 
fence capacities- ' 
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Intifada in Jerusalem? 

Israel's withdrawal from several large, densely populated Pal- 
estinian cities was motivated by a desire to protect its troops 
from the Intifada then. After the uprising began in 1987, Israeli 
leaders decided that dq troops should be maintained in areas 
heavily populated by Palestinians. 

-Jerusalem is the largest city in the Orcupied Territories. Israel, 
intransigent regarding withdrawal, claims it as its eternal capital, 
and is therefore attempting to reduce the Arab (Muslim and 
r I fllllt Christian) population, making the city overwhelmingly Jewish. 

The total population of Jerusalem is estimated at 550,000 — 
390,000 Jews in East and West Jerusalem, and 160,000 Arabs in 
* v East Jerusalem. The Arab population has been halved, yet those 

^ ’ — who remain, suffering under economic and political embargoes, 

-a — continue to resist Israel's attempts to expel them- They feel that 

- Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine and the heart of its com- 

- — - , ' v merciaJ and cultural life, is their city. But Israel has sealed off 

\ roads leading to the city; Palestinians, including those wishing 

1 ^ to worship at Al-Aqsa Mosque, may no longer enter. Access is 

✓ V „ allowed only to those holding permits. 

Netanyahu has pushed through a policy at isolating the 
^ Palestinian inhabitants of Jerusalem. He 

sought to obliterate Palestinian identity, leav- 
^ — mg the population with no choice but to re- 

v new the Intifada. The new insurgents, how- ^ M 

\ ever, will be better trained in both violent and II^JI 

: NT non-violent means of resistance. 

v \ > Direct causes of friction are numerous. The 

- extremists have previously attempted to y£\J L 

A break into Al-Aqsa Mosque, and are still ar- 

» X* 1 tempting to do so. Jewish fi > n d a me nt ” fo* 6 . j 

1 U have opened fire on Muslim worshipers. Par- 

isn ticularfy if Netanyahu persists provoking the .. 

b Palestinians, Jerusalem may soon become the f -=-=-) 

scene for the next Palestinian Intifada. 



~*r.- — . This week’s soapbox speaker is a columnist Mahgoub 
' , ,«»•*>* specialised in Palestinian affairs with the op- Omar 

position Al-Shaab. 
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Islamists tread softly in Turkey 


“Kemal Ataturk was probably spuming in his grave 
when he heard the news” — this is murmured in Istanbul 
or Ankara’s “secular” salons. An Islamist head ofgov- 
' eminent? Following the first world war, fee founder of 
the Turkish republic battled — or eradicated, as they say 
today — clericalism, until Islam was uprooted (so he 
thought) from Anatolian soil. A fervent admirer of the 
French Revolution, he believed — rightly so — that the 
dbrmutiing of the Ottoman Empire's worm-eaten struc- 
■ tores necessitated die marginalisation of fee religious m- 
■i stitntion. The excesses of tins battle sometimes re- 
' sembled a witch-hunt, to the extent that sucb-and-sucha 
r high-ranking gov er n ment employee or officer could be 
t suspected, even punished, if it was discovered that he 
' was a practicing Muslim. 

?- This gives an idea of what persistence it took Nec- 
! mettin Erbakan to tntmAwv mai n tain and legitimise Is- 
lamist ideology on tire Turkish political scene. For thirty 
years, foe German-trained engineer proved, not only to 
his compatriots bait also to Die ruling elites, that his 
, movement:- — - which was forced to i adopt diffirent MkIs 
' due to successive interdictions — was indispensable to ' 
the proper functioning of the pluralist democracy bom in 
foe aftamatii of tite semndw^dwv. Most importantly, 

- hebad to convince lus patty colleagues that, in return, 
■fee repulfej^ coustitutionand state secularism had to be 
scrupulously respected, fee principle of the rotation of 

;- power accepted. This canny politician thus brought off a 
tour de force: that of acceding twice, in foe ’70s, to the 
functions of vice-premier, first in a gov ernm ent led by 
Buknt Ecevit, a sodatdemocral, then in a right-wing 
mhustiy led by fee current head of states Suleyman Dem- 
. ireL 

This is not to say feat Necmettin Erbakan has won his 
bet The secular elites have mixed feelings, to say the 
least, towards him. Despite, his airs of a kindly grand- 
father, this seventy-year-old with a cherubic face and 
. white hair; eyes twinkling with bonhomie and malicious 
verve, inspires distrust and fear in those who see . in him 
. fee diaboliod aitisan of a totalitarian state. Writer Alt' 
Shmcq, far instance, recalls that Hitler, too, was elected 
to ixiw)Qc : .Sock4qgist Nihifer Gole, on the other hand, 
feds that tins parallel is unfounded, and argues that an' 
Islamist integrated into political fife is better than a ter- 
rorist luzking in-thc shadows. 

Instead of indulging in fruitless suppositions or hypoth- 
eses which it iTOuId be equally impossible to verity, it 
would be mote useful to examine the Actors which have 
lent political Islam, and the Refeh (Welfere) Fatty, led 
by BbaVan, its impetus. Despite their attachment to 1s- 

- Ian, the Turks gave only seven per cent of their votes to 
tins patty in 19871 Eight years later, in December 1995, 
tins scene — - counted dining equally free elections — 
tripled, reaching 21 per cent of fee ballots cast, and mak- 
ing the Refah Turkey's first party. The reasons fra this 
snecess arqso similar as to be almost identical to those 
which contributed to fee rise of Islamists elsewhere in 
the wmld: a persistent national crisis leading to popular 
discontent, and the inability of either the regime or the 
traditional parties to pin forth a credible solution. Iran 
under tire Shah and Algeria under the FLN illustrate this 

The crisis specific to Turkey is multi-faceted: the un- 
ending Kurdish conflict, a c on fused national identity, ec- 
onomic inequalities which have fed a profound social 
malaise, de m o cr at i c regression — all these have contiib- 

- uted- to discrediting part of the ruling class, whether 
right - or left-wing, to the advantage of an opposition 
wbich presents itself as both an ideological (Islmn) and a 
political alternative. Closely reading foe Refeh s pro- 
gramme and statements, one cohchides feat this party is 
attempting to replace both a fettering left and a right 
which should have paid more attention to the interests of 
the petty and middle bourgeoisies. It would further seek 
to displace the nationalists in defending foe interests of 
“fee Muslims” against foe begpnonic ambitions of for- 
eign powers. la other words, it presents itself as a catch- 
aR . 

■ Erbakan’s gamp promises the re-establishment of civil 
peace by offering the Kurils equal rights, not only as cit- 
izen (which theTepubUcan system already guarantees), 
but also as an. efomc community, something which Ke- 
mflKmn (and; mdcfentalty, French Jacobinism) challenges 


What more could Necmettin Erbakan 
ask for? Not only does he head 
turkey's most popular, even most 
powerful party, writes Eric 
Rouleau; recently, he has also 
become the first Islamist to lead the 
government of the Kemalist republic 



even as a concept Not daring to offer these additional 
rights — in contravention of foe Constitution — fee Re- 
fah refers to “ Islami c brotherhood", to the autonomy en- 
joyed under foe millet system during foe Ottoman cal- 
iphate. “Islam unifies, (sectarian) nationalism divides P 1 
proclaim the party barmris. And to attract those suffering 
from the authorities’ intolerance, especially in the re- 
pression of tite Kurdish autonomists, Erbakan recently 
declared; “If we manage to put together a coalition gov- 
ernment; our two main objectives wifi be to defend de- 
mocracy and human rights.” The reference was straight- 
forward enough to induce a good pert of die Kurdish 
masses to vote for foe Islamists — even when the Kurd- 
ish nationalist party, the HADEP, was on tile lists. 

On the social front, the Refih presents itself as the de- 
fender of the disinherited, just as Imam Khomeini once 
mads himself the champion of the mostazafin, those who 
had been left out Erbakan's party may well denounce 
chronic inflation — averaging around 100 per cent a year 
over fee past decade — fee notable decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of salaried workers, especially millions of 
government employees, and high rates of unemployment, 
all of which add fuel to foe fire of social tendons. If we 
are to believe the Islamist group, economic m anag ement 
should be radically overhauled. While in favour of the 
market economy, fee Refah advocates a protectionist pol- 
icy intended both to save national entraprises from the 
“greed of the foreign powers”, and — ultimate irony — 
to defend the gams or Kemafism; notably “national in- . 
dustiy”. Hence the Kedah's opposition to fee privat- 
isation of moss state enterprises, hence also its de- 
nunciation of fee conditions imposed cm Turkey when it 
was admitted, last December, to the European Com- 
munity's customs union; hence, also, the call for the 
creation of an “Islamic union” similar to the latter mid 
amifid at countering the industrial power groupings. If 
the Refah avoids using such terms as “Third World”, 
“foreign monopolies”, ’imperialism” or “national iden- 
tity”, the content of its programme — beneath the Islam- 
ic veneer — echoes the ideology and slogans of the post- 
war Third World movements. 

Nor does the Refah condemn the “comprador bour- 
geoisie” and proclaim itself the defender of the “national 
bourgeoisie”, cliches which, in its view, are stained with 
Marxist rhetoric, but it has presided over the creation of 
an Islamist association, grouping mainly fee heads of 
small and medium firms — no doubt in a bid to contend 
wife TUSIAD, which r e pre s e nt s the heavy-weight boss- 
es, is linked with foreign capital, and is, furthermore, de- 
terminedly secular. In enuntopomt, as it were, the Refeh 
Iras set itself the task, of attracting Labours sympathies, 
first thmngfi the i nte r me diary of a trade union feder a tion, 
based on ‘Tslamic values”, and secondly by putting forth 
claims which are sometimes more radical than those for- 
mulated by traditional unions, whether left or right-wing, 

■ free from die fear that accusations of demagogy will fly. 

Workers and bosses, but also women, s tud en ts , tire 
medical profession, engineers and lawyers are organised 
to defend foe 'Islamic” principles of social justice and 
equality. Thanks to fee systematic creation of a com- 
prehensive social grid, its style reminiscent of that once 
used by Marxist groups, the Refeb is no doubt fee party 
most strongly rooted in Turkish society. Cited as proof; 

1 among other items: fee remarkable network of women’s 
rights organisations it remote^ontrols, reputedly the 
most active and influential in fee country. The progress 


achieved by the Islamist group in recent years, then, es- 
pecially in fee local and municipal elections held in 
Match 1994, should come as no surprise. These success- 
es assured its control of numerous cities, including An- 
kara, the capital, and Istanbul, the megalopolis. 

The Islamists' performance in tire urban agglomerations 
has been positive, on tire whole. Thus for, it has shown in- 
tegrity; none of die scandals which marked some of tire 
secular candidates have embarrassed it The vast majority 
of zntyocs and municipal counsellors have respected the 
convictions and mores of their electorate. In Istanbul, for 
instance, a cosmopolitan city par excellence, the mayor 
has not imposed fee veil; nor has he forbidden the con- 
sumption of alcohol, or closed nightclubs where the 
shows could well be judged indecent or offensive to Is- 
famic morality. Of course, such measures would be 
a gainst fee republican constitution. But, making a virtue 
of necessity, Negmetin Erbakan consistently repeated, 
during his time as a member of fee opposition, that Islam 
does not allow intervention in the private life of Muslims, 
that secularism as it is “interpreted” in Turkey is contrary 
to dvfl freedoms, and that fee Refeh would much prefer 
“tiie state’s neutrality regarding religion”, following the 
example of France or the United States. 

This should do much to reassure those who ardently 
advocate the separation of church and stare, including the 
high-level armed forces hierarchy, which portrays itself 
as the guardian of the Kemalist republic. This prudence 
is also ranmentiy appropriate with respect to Turkey's 
traditional allies, led by the US. Criticism of US policy is 
consistently brought down to acceptable levels. Of 
course, the Refeh always blames NATO for replacing tbe 
cnur q i ffl DiTqf pnwny by the “ Islamis t threat”, and therefore 
calls for Atlantic policy to be re-oriented, without ex- 
plicitly suggesting that Turkey quit the Western alliance. 
Erbakan's party, however, concerned wife defending tire 
national interest, does call for an end to Operation “Pro- 
vide Comfort” — in other words, for the withdrawal of 
US. French and British forces responsible for protecting 
the autonomous Kurdish provinces of northern Iraq. The 
Idamitf party h gg thereby minimised fee risks: several 
other political groups, fearing the potential domino effect 
of an autonomous Kurdish entity rooted at the western 
borders of Anatolia, have mwrig fee same demand. 

The Islamis ts* attrmdft towards the European Com- 
munity is equally ambivalent The Refeh criticises the 
EC, not only because it has refused the integration of 
“Muslim" Turkey, but because of its “rich boys’ club" 
tendencies. It is favourable to an Islamic common mar- 
ket; but is still careful not to rule out its eventual mem- 
bership to tite union, if Turkey were able to obtain fa- 
vourable conditions. Here again, Islamist opposition 
converges wife the stands taken by secular nationalists, 
without however breaking with a national consensus 
amenable to tbe country's entry into the Community. 

The equanimity with which the US received foe news 
of a government led by Erbakan cannot be explained 
only by his relatively moderate positions. Washington 
trusts Tansu Ciller, the leader of the Straight Path Party, 
who has taken on the foreign affairs portfolio, fee mem- 
bers of her party, who received fete key ministries of in- 
terior and defense, and, above all, the general armed 
forces staff Essentially, tbe US trusts the loyalty of the 
Turkish senior officers, their attachment to fee Atlantic 
alliance, and their de terminati on to preserve the re- 
public's secular character. In any case, the US could not 


decently have opposed the ballot boxes’ democratic ver- 
dict. One may also speculate that fee Americans, just like 
fee traditional T urkish parties, are not adverse to giving 
fee Islamists a trial run in power. 

Necmettin Erbakan must now pick up a formidable 
gauntlet, and advance simultaneously along two trades 
while avoiding any pitfalls: he must, on one hand, satisfy 
the establishment elites, clean up the economy at nom- 
inal cost, apply a foreign policy in conformity wife tbe 
wishes of the Western powers and, especially, fulfil the 
expectations of bis popular electorate, which do not cor- 
respond to those of the “haves” and the conformists. 
These aspirations are equal to the promises that have 
been made. Yet these promises have already been brok- 
en. Erbakan had vowed to defend human rights, but he let 
a dozen hunger strikers, protesting against prison condi- 
tions, die at tbe end of July. Tbe minister of justice, him- 
self an eminent member of tile Rafeh, was the most in- 
tractable on this issue. He shocked many when he 
declared, for instance, that the sinister F«riri«»htT prison 
was equivalent to a “luxurious five-star hotel”. 

Everything also indicates that Kurds who bet on the 
Re fob’s victory will also be disappointed. It would be 
difficult to challenge the national consensus, supp orted 
by the army, on the struggle against fee autonomist guer- 
rillas of the PKK. This war, which dares not speak its 
name, has cost the stale more than eight billion dollars a 
year, and is blocking the very same economic develop- 
ment for which the various “technical” ministries of the 
Refeh are responsible. One of die reasons which led Cill- 
er to let these portfolios go to the Islamists is her convic- 
tion that Erbakan's friends will fefl to carry off the main 
balancing acts: ™tthig inflation and unemployment, 
bringing purchasing power up — basically, achieving the 
principal part of their programme. “The coalition wifi 
collapse^, and general elections will take place early, in 
the coming nine or twelve months,” predicts Icin Celebi, 
one of die moderate right's more prominent figures, 
among many others. 

The Refoh’s inability to change foreign policy orientar 
dons is just as obvious. It is clear that Turkey’s member- 
ship to NATO and tbe customs union of fee European 
Community will not be challenged. Regarding Greece 
and Cyprus, Erbakan will be at least as mtransigeant as 
his predecessors. He will not risk the prestige he ac- 
quired in tbe eyes of tbe population and, especially, those 
of the army, when he appeared as one of fee most per- 
sistent advocates of Turkish military intervention in Cy- 
prus in 1974, during his spell as vice-premier io Bui cot 
Ecevit’ s government. His stand on Israel will be even 
more delicate. Pro-Arab, anti-Zionist, be is one of fee 
very few Turkish politicians to have opposed tbe recent 
military agreement between Turkey and the Jewish state. 
Since his accession to power, silence has been on tbe 
agenda, and it seems more than likely that the Refeh will 
no longer dare to contest an agreement desired, nego- 
tiated and concluded by the high-ranking armed forces 
hierarchy. Supreme irony: at the beginning of August, 
the Islamis t deputies voted, as one man, that the maminfe 
of Operation “Provide Comforf”s allied forces be re- 
newed for five more months. 

Did Necmettin Erbakan make a mistake in in- 
sisting on a share in power? Some of his friends had 
warned him against it, emphasising — wife good reason 
— tbe feet that by remaining in the opposition, Refeh 
could make new and substantial progress, maybe even 
such a majority in the coming parhanent as would allow 
it to make up the government, alone. 

Tbe old Islamist leader probably felt feat this per- 
spective was a dangerous one. It would make so many 
waves, both at home and abroad, that it might incite fee 
army to take p ower “to save tbe republic”. Erbakan may 
have preferred, again, the longer, safer path: by imposing 
the presence of Islamist ministers, he has legitimised the 
Rafah as a government party, and allowed his partisans 
to take over core positions in the administration, while 
blaming his coalition partners for his failures. What mat- 
ter if the Rafeh obtains an absolute majority in the next 
parliament? He wfil have guaranteed its future. Erbakan, 
despite his age, is in no hurry. 

The writer is a senior political analyst and former 
French ambassador to Turkey. 




Oslo dispute 

SSr- Last week, Graham Usher reported 
from Jerusalem feat PLO leader Yasser 
Arafet denounced foe Israeli cabinet de- 
cdsion to end tbc freeze oa settl e ments, as it 
is a violation, of foe Odo Accords {Al- 
Ahram Weekly, 15 -21 August )- 
Actually, the cabinet’s, decision does not 
violate any provision of fte accords. By; 
fabricating an Osfo.Acoord provisonj^ 
snccessMly promoting it, tire Palestinians, 
may doom foe peace process. - 
Joseph Lemec - - 

Director, Iaafcqiewleat Media Review 
and Analysts 
Jerusalem ' 

r at- - 


The spirit of sports Classified ads 


Sir- The Paratympic Games in Atlanta this 
week itfreafypronHseto be amnehmore 
inspiring event than foe commercialised 


» The-spirit of sport .was .'lost 'amidst foe 
media Jtype surrounding tiie recently con- 
^Tndw t^entenmHl Games. Instead of last- 
ing io&ges Qf athletic' accomplishments, 
for mtenktional bombarded audi- 
ences wife commeitial coverage. 

,v ' Sadly; those porticipatiqg .in fee Par- 
alympic games arc not afforded tite same 
attention as cola bottlea. 

MfchdL&bfb . 

HeflopdGs 

•_-V- •. V?...'-: • : 


Sir- As a foreign resident in tins wonderful 
city, I consider myself fortunate to have 
found Al-Ahram Weekly. It provides inter- 
esting, in-depth reporting, not only on 
woriaissues, but also on many important 
local concerns. Your r eport e rs have a 
knack for getting at the heart of political 
and cultural issues, relaying how they af- 
fect Egypt as a whole. The “Potpourri” 
and travel sections often attest to foe won- 
derful sense of humour displayed by your 
journalists. 

Having stud tins, I fed I must point out a 
place where 1 feel you could really im- 
prove your newspaper as a whole. As a 


non-Arabic speaker, I have found a serious 
lack of useful classified sections available 
in English here in Egypt I think it would 
help your readership considerably if you 
provided tins service. There arc many for- 
eign residents living in Cairo who, when 
looking for an apartment, car or other 
amenities would be very relieved to find 
them advertised in your publication. 

Beth Miles 

Zamalek 


Where is Zeid? 

Sir- I have been following Al-Ahram 
Weekly's excellent coverage of foe Nasr 


Hamed Abu Zeid case for the past year. 
But 1 was rather surprised to find that only 
a week after the Court of Cassation upheld 
foe lower court's divorce verdict, foe issue 
seemed to have completely disappeared 
from tiie Weekly's pages. 

In my opinion, ignoring tiie issue is not 
the best way to deal with iL Your news- 
paper should have continued to unravel tbe 
complicated aspects of the verdict, its Sig- 
nificance and legal consequences. Fur- 
thermore, you should have probed into the 
depths of tbe society which breeds such 
twisted minds as those who demanded the 
divorce m the first place. 

Nubia Sadefc 
Soda! researcher 
Nasr City 


We cant breathe! 

Sir- 1 was disturbed by your article “A pur- 
ple haze," {Al-Ahram Weekly 15-21 Au- 
gust). I am aware, as anyone ufeo walks out- 
side in the morning is, of the terrible 
pollution in our city. What surprised me was 
the extent to which we have violated ALL 
foe jrttwTmfiranal stanfords far air pollution. 
With our considerable knowledge of tie en- 
vironment and sdefeists devdopmg new 
and better ways of filtering harmful com- 
pooents from the air we breathe, there is no 
excuse for endangering our lives ami more 

importaudy, those of our children. 

JfianFahmy 

Bab El-Look 
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All the world on stage 

it seems that pride in numbers The Eighth Cairo International Festival for Experimental Theatre opens court practices and the !iqg- 

1 September. Nehad Selaiha gives a glimpse of what is on offer this year X’JTL nsponsibS 


of CIFET. Heedless of the ad- 1 ^ 
vice to exercise more discretion 
in the choice of productions 
and go for quality, the Festival's 
organising committee is hosting 
□o less than 63 shows this year. 

These come from S3 different 
countries, and since every pro- 
duction pUtys twice, at least, the 
□umber of performances, not 
counting the Egyptian contribu- 
tion, will total well over 120. In 
real terms, this means that no 
single critic can cover the whole 
event from start to finish; that 
theatre enthusiasts will be kept 
frantically rushing between the 
20 venues available to the fes- 
tival from practically mid-day 
until well after midni ght; and 
that the members of die inter - 
National jury will be literally 
worked off their feet. Last year, 
one member of the jury could 
not take the strain of watching 
five performances a day and col- 
lapsed mid-way through the fes- 
tival; this year, the nominated 
head of the jury, Samir Saxhan 
(a playwright and the chairman 
tif tire General Egyptian Book 
Organisation) courteously de- 
clined tiie honour on the advice 
of his heart-doctor. For lack of 
an equally prestigious Egyptian 
'public personality 1 , Fawzi Fah- 
mi, the chairman of the festival, 
nominated the US member of 
the jury as head. Fortunately, 
the US jury member happens to 
be a woman; otherwise, the de- 
cision would have carried dan- 
gerous political implications and 
seemed to assert the supremacy 
of the Coca-Cola and hamburger 
culture. As it is, it seems a fem- 
inist thrust in favour of female 
judgement in theatre matters and 
a well-calcu lated p reamble to 
next year’s CIFET which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Fahmi, will be 
dedicated to women’s theatre. 

In this year's festival, women 
cut a high profile. Several pro- 
ductions are directed, col- 
lateral ively devised, or com- 
pletely (woVmanned by women, 
and five shows at least are con- 
structed out of voyaging into 
their ‘no man's land' ex- 
periences. From Sophocles’s 
Electro (Greece), via the Uk- 
ranian Odessa Experimental _ 
theatre's Dreams of Cleopatra* 
through Edita Braun’s Austrian 
Titania (a phantom portrait in mov*- 
ment about Elizabeth, Austro- 
Hungarian empress, and down to Eu- 
gene O’Neill's Moummg Becomes 
Electro (Portugal); Lithuania’s Life of 
Edith Piaf Belarus’s Wanna Be Loved 
by You, based on the book The Tragedy 
of Marylin Monroe; Malaysia’s A Mod- 
ern Woman* Switzerland's The Woman 
of the Dune , Germany’s Elvira Schu- 
rig’s Solo, and the US, Seattle-based 
Ah Ha Na ensemble's Live Acts of 
Love (winch features the love lives of 
five women), you can be sure to have a 
belly-full of women's theatre. 

To counter-balance this feminist 






The Greek entry, Sophocles's Electro 


theatrical assault, the festival provides 
a variety of shows centring on the ex- 
periences of male figures. In Ger- 
many’s Midsummer Madness* Shake- 
speare's Bottom and his crew are set 
against a classic background derived 
from Chaucer's The Knight's Tale ; Ita- 
ly’s Pantalone All ‘Inferno and Anima 
mia Voluttuosa a Futurista (based on 
Filippo Tommaso Marinetti's novel 
Eight Souls Inside a Bomb, Almost Ex- 
ploding, project reality from a farcical, 
male point of view; the Ukraine gives 
us Macbeth in four different inter- 
pretations projected simultaneously 
through film and live acting; Russia’s 
Les Fqurberies de Scapin presents us 


with Moliere’s roguish servant dressed 
in the robes and masks of commedia 
dell’arte clowns; Jordan excavates the 
heroic exploits of the legendary Arab 
hero Abu Zeid El-Hilali; Kazakhstan, 
infected with a s imilar nostalgia for the 
'good old heroic days', is bringing a 
drama about the Last Days of Abylai 
Khan ; Bahrain has, predictably, per- 
haps, opted for Sal ah Abdel-Sabour’s 
play about the martyrdom of the Mus- 
lim mysic Ai-Hallaj; while Singapore 
topped the lot with its Descendants of 
the Eunuch. 

The production's brochure describes 
it as *a powerful tale of castration and 
politics which tells of ancient Chinese 


yecJi Ho who was responsible for 
China's most expensive mar- 
itime expedition in the 15th 
century.’ In the play, the bro- 
chure goes on to say, 'parallels 
are drawn between the power 
struggles of court eunuchs and 
modem day office workers, us- 
ing the metaphor of castration 
to show how much they sac- 
rifice to climb the corporate 
ladder.* Sounds interesting, es- 
pecially when the production 
promises ‘a backdrop of com- 
puter projections and an elec- 
tric soundtrack- ranging from 
Meredith Monk to Faute’s Re- 
quiem.' Whether the Sin- 
gaporians will succeed in 
launching ’a cohesive assault 
on the senses which is spell- 
binding 1 , as they threaten, re- 
mains to be seen; but the feet 
that their technical re- 
quirements included 25 speak- 
ers sounds ominous. 

Unfortunately the Japanese 
are not coming this year, nor 
are the Koreans, the Thais, the 
Indians or Vietnamese. Indeed, 
apart from Singapore, the 
whole Far East is absent this 
year. Still, there are compensa- 
tions. The Cameroon's The 
Chariot of the Gods* Ghana’s 
The Gathering of the Clan* and 
South Africa's Blues Train — 
all of which harness African 
folklore and use dialogue, nar- 
ration, native metaphors and 
symbols, music and dance to 
evoke varieties of African ex- 
perience ‘in arr es tin g, dynamic 
scenarios' — sound highly 
promising. 

Curiously, in view of the feet 
that this year's CIFET sym- 
posium is dedicated to the 
theatre of Latin America, and 
that six of the 20 publications 
marking the event deal with 
this topic, only one Latin 
.American country, Brazil, is 
bringing a show to Cairo. 
Many will miss Venezuela 
which, over the past few years, 
has established itself as a firm 
favourite with the festival's 
public. One possible reason for 
the absence of Latin American 
theatre groups is the exorbitant 
cost of air travel; the festival's 
or ganising co mmit tee, which 
only provides board and ac- 
commodation to the guest 
groups, should have taken account of 
this feet and taken steps to ensure the 
presence of more than one Latin Amer- 
ican production. As it is, we are going 
to hear a lot about Latin America's 
theatre-in the two-day symposium and 
have little occasion to test, in terms of 
live theatre, die validity of what is 
said. 

The Minister of Culture has already 
appointed a selection committee to 
choose the Egyptian entry in the fes- 
tival's contest Eight productions, at 
least, are on offer and the competition 
has already reached a fierce pitch. But 
more of that anon. 


Music 


“It will be all right on the 
night" So runs common wis- 
dom. But will it? A new vari- 
ation on that age old, optimistic 
saying has arisen on the Cairo 
musical scene. “When the night 
comes, it will all go wrong.” 
And what should we blame? 
Blame the wind. 

Open-air music is hardly ever 
satisfactory, but 8 new hazard 
has arisen in this city — the 
prevailing night wind, a bless- 
ing to any mega-city, that 
sweeps across Cairo from the 
north. It comes as a life saving 
boon during the hot, humid 
months. Rome has no cool 
night blow, neither does New 
York. The city of Cairo waits 
for its wind and soaks it in like 
cool water. 

Everybody loves it, except 
those who play in concerts. For 
any kind of music in the open 
air, this kind of wind acts as an 
instant eraser. For any music — 
jazz, classical, pop or a foil 
symphony orchestra — the 
wind pulls out every known 

trick. It slices up the strings, 
leaving a blank hole in the or- 
chestra. No combination, how- 
ever forceful, withstands it. 
And this is not even a gale- 
force wind, merely the de- 
lightful night zephyr of Cairo. 

Its caprice is specially di- 
rected against concertos. It 
leaves the piano way out on a 
mountain top with no support at 
alL Then a big bang from the 
amplifier which erases some 
chords and mercilessly exposes 
others. It swirls around the in- 
strument, completely dis- 
orientating it, the player and the 
piece, cutting the concerto into 
pieces which it flings to the 
wind. No listening pattern — a 
mere series of jolts and odd, un- 
related noises. 

The wind repeats this de- 
structive pattern on everything 
in its way. It is especially dan- 
gerous to the human voice. At 
times, wife the woodwinds, it 
discovers some kind of family 
compassion, some kinly com- 
punction to promote its lesser 
cousins, forcing diem merci- 
lessly centre stage, blowing 
away the rest of the orchestra to 
send them naked into space. In 
the Citadel it is possible to hear 
a lone clarinet at the far end of 
foe new garden behind foe per- 


More than 
rude 


David Blake is biown 
by the wrong wild wind 



Blown by the wind 

forming area without any ac- 
companiment at alL 

The voice of Ailouba came 
through space, without any pi- 
ano accompaniment. Then the 
founder came and everything 
was gone: voice, piano, or- 
chestra, the lot The amplifier is 
having its fun with the concerto. 

One might as well leave. The 
founder is serious — no more 
music tonight. This state of af- 
fairs seems to bother some more 
than others. The small open air 
area of foe opera house can 
somehow survive. Its position is 
more sheltered. Bui the Sa- 
laeddin Citadel presents huge 
problems; if all is expected of' 

this place is an audience half- 
conscious of foe true purpose of 
foe area, kids prancing about on 
foe chairs in imitation belly- 
dance, then Citadel is doing 
well. If some form of practical, 
serious musical enjoyment is to 
be had from it, then it is a failure 
— a circus in the sky without di- 
amonds. No musically re- 
spectable eagle would be caught 
dead in this place. 

And so there is this Citadel; as 
prestigious as any pyramid, 
soaked in history atop foe glit- 
tering jungle of Cairo beneath, 
offering nothing but founder and 
odd items of deformed musical 
noise. Is this enough for foe civil 
dignity of Cairo? 


This area can be saved — at a 
huge cost. The Albert Hall in 
London had acoustic problems, 
the Hollywood Bowl also. Lux- 
or is protected by foe mountains 
behind it Only foe ancient 
Greeks solved foe problem of 
outdoor acoustics. A pebble 
dropped on the stage of the Her- 
od Atticus Theatre in Athens 
can be beard from the highest 
seats in the auditorium. In the 
much larger theatre at Epidaurus 
the subtleties of Callus's Norma 
were projected. So foe Greeks 
had a way with such things. But 
foe vast proscenium area of the 
Citadel with hs backdrop of an- 
cient walls and towers needs ■ 
1990s technology, and a Mae- 
cenas who will put h onto foe 
international stage. Perhaps 
Claes Oldenburg could create a . 
vast plastic fan across foe gash 
between the towers that would 
solve the problem. 

Some of foe brave souls, up to 
their necks in fresh air, saluting 
the wind, began foe festival at 
the Citadel with foe Akhenaten 
Chamber Orchestra of Sherif 
Mohreddin. One of bis concerts, 
that of 13 August, began with 
Beethoven — the first move- 
ment of the Fifth Symphony. 
Then foe Egmont Overture fol- 
lowed, then foe Coriolanus. 
From a perilous vantage point 
near the amplifier, with its thun- 


photo: Sherif Sonbol 


derous attacks of wind, it was 
clear that conductor and or- 
chestra were doing a good job in 
a nasty situation. But Ak- 
hena ten's best efforts were 
smudged. 

Then came the second piano 
concerto of Rachmaninov, first 
movement only. There was, in 
any case, tittle use doing foe oth- 
er two since we hardly heard foe 
first And it took foe unfortunate 
pianist, Nibal Mounib, longer to 
get herself sorted out on missing 
piano stool, flying music manu- 
scripts and some much needed 
dusting up of the keys than it did 
to play the whole piece. 

She did a foot-soldier's slog at 
the keys, determined to be beard 
and make a correct impression. 
This was, after all, one of the 
big party pieces of foe piano 
repertoire. Some hopes for the 
party. What she had to cope 
with was a war situation: she 
brought it off heroically but foe 
.betting is she will never forget 
her Rachmaninov 2 up there in 
doudland. Continuity is lost 
when the piece being performed 
is mostly missing. Even the cer- 
tainty of what is being played is 
lost. 

The pieces played, at foe Cit- 
adel are usually repeated at foe 
Opera House’s Open Air thea- 
tre. The latter is endurable if the 
wind is not strong — if strong. 


you are out of luck The entire 
piece is whisked through foe 
arcades and terraces of the big 
opera, far out into the gardens 
beyond. Before die intro- 
ductory chords are finished 
comes the quick good-bye. 
From the long list of victims 
and those lost without trace, a 
few survivors emerge, in- 
cluding the doughty troupe, 
the Musicians of the Nile. 
Soon they are to show Naples 
their act It should travel. They 
have now played all Cairo, 
performing in every venue ex- 
cept, perils, Ramsis central 
railway station, and always 
they give totally professional 
performances. Laconic, casual, 
you could bear what they were 
s ing in g about through the 
thunder and gales of the Cit- 
adel. The colours of the show 
astound — from garish chil- 
dren’s plastic toy tones to Ve- 
netian baroque, they glitter all 
the way. Two of their chief la- 
dies deliver their songs in 
stead] dresses, one an electric 
copper green, the other an 
astounding pillar in dynamic 
amethyst sequins. After this 
performance they climbed the 
parapets over foe stones and 
disappeared from the arc 
lamps into the shades, mer- 
maid sisters from the Red Sea 
reefs. Their survival lot: good 
humour. 

Last survivors were a group. 
Aqua, j azz music — down in 
foe Opera Open Air. Their sur- 
vival had been total. Their lead 
musician was Salab Ragab. 
And they perforated Reggae , 
followed by High Life. They 
filled foe evening and drove 
off with foe wind after giving 
an unhurried show. Class will 
out They danced, played, and 
just stood around looking 
beautiful and relaxed. Flicking 
a finger, out come twangy 
tones, always right on note, 
beat and power. 

Pop went these magic drag- 
ons. 

It is better to get to the Cit- 
adel festival in your own hel- 
icopter. Don’t worry about 
tiie noise you make on land- 
ing, the wind and the amplifi- 
er will have got there before 
you. They say noise is fim. If 
noise is all you’ve got, it had 
better be. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Groap Show 

Mashrabiya Gallery. 8 Cham- 
pollion St. Dawwruovn. Tel 578 
4494. Daily exc Fri. lOam-Spm. 
Show featuring die walks of artists 
who have exhibited at die gallery 
over the past six years. 

The Museum of Mr and Mrs 
Mohamed Mahmoud Khalil 

I Kafour El-Akhshid Sl DokkL Tel 
536 2376. Daily exc Mon. 10am- 
6pm. 

Egypt’s hugest collection of nine- 
teenth century European ait, 
arpaswH by foe late Mahmoud 
Khalil, including works by Cour- 
bet. Van Gogh, Gauguin, Monet 
and Rodin. 

Egyptian Museum 
Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Tet 575 
43/9. Daily exc Fri. 8am- 5pm: Fri 
9am- 11. 15am & Ipm -3pm. 
Outstanding collection of Pharaon- 
ic and Ptolemaic treasures and the 
controversial mummies' room. 

Coptic Muse am 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Tet 362 
8766. Daily exc Fri. 9am -4 pm; Fri 
9am- II am & I pm- 3pm. 

Founded in 1910, the museum 
houses the largest collection of 
Coptic an and artefacts in the 
world. 

Islamic Museum 

Port Said Si. Ahmed Maher St. 
Bab El-Khalq. Tet 390 9930/390 
1520. Daily exc Fri, 9am-4pm; Fri 
9am ■/ 1.30am A 2pm-4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic arts 
and crafts including mashrabiya, 
fusueware ceramics. textiles, 
woodwork and coins, drawn from 
Egypt's Fatimid. Ayyubid and 
Mameluke periods and other coun- 
tries in the Islamic world. 

Museum of Modern Egyptian 
Art 

Opera House Grounds, Gezira. Tel 
340 6861. Daily exc Mon, 1 0am- 
lpm A 5pm -9pm. 

A permanent display of paintings 
and sculpture charting the modem 
art movement in Egypt from its 
earliest pioneers to latest practi- 
tioners. 

Mohamed Nagui Museum 

Chdteau Pyramids. 9 Mahmoud 
Al-GuindiSt Giza. 

A museum devoted to the paint- 
ings of Mohamed Nagui (1888- 
1956). 

Mahmoud Mukhtar Museum 

Tahrir SL Gezira. Daily cur Sun 
and Mon. 9am-I.30pm. 

A permanent collection of works 
by the sculptor Mahmoud Mukhrar 
(d. 1934), whose granite monu- 
ment to Saad Zaghloul stands near 
Qasr El-Nil Bridge. 

FILMS 


Japanese Cultural 
Centre 106 Qasr El - 
Aini Sl Garden City. 

Beijing Watermelon, 

22 August, 6pm. 

Nouhiko Obayashi’s 
film, based on a true 
story, tells of Sbimzo, 
a great grocer, who 
becomes “lather” to a 
group of Chinese stu- 
dents in Japan. 

Manias* Abul Azad 
Centre for Indian 
Culture, 27 Talaat 
Harb Sl Downtown. 

Tel 392 5162. From thf 

Krimat, 22 August. 

4pm. 

Part of a month long programme 
starring Mithun. 

Charanon S3 Saugandh, 26 Au- 
gust 

Starring Mithun and Ranjita. 

Commercial cinemas change their 
programmes every Monday. The 
information provided is valid 
through to Sunday after which U is 
wise to check with the cinemas. 

AI-GaMm lmraa (A Woman's 
Hell) 

Normandy, 31 El-Ahram SL Tel 
250 0254. Daily 12.30, 3.30pm, 
6.30pm A 9.30pm. 

With Fifi Abdou. 

Mit Foil 

Rrvali l, 26th July A Downtown. 
Tel 575 5053. Daily 1pm. 3.30pm. 
6.30pm. 8pm A 10pm. 

Starring Hesbam Saleh Selim and 
Sfaerihan as a husband and wife 
who, upon being given the op- 
portunity of chasing a new father, 
choose the same rich man and end 
up as siblings. 

Afarit EUAsfalt (Asphalt De- 
mons) 

Tibe 1. Nasr City. Tel 262 9407. 
Daily 10.30am. 3.30pm. 6.30pm A 
9.30pm. RivaU It. 26 July St. 
Downtown. Tel 575 5053. Daily 
Ipm. 3.30pm. 6.30pm A 9.30pm. 
Ossama Fawzi' s debut film depicts 
the lives of a number of microbus 
drivers, performed by Mahmoud 
Hemcida, Abdalla Mahmoud and 
Hassan HosnL 

Ya Donia— Ya Gharami (My 
Life... My Passion) 

Tiha II. Nasr Gty. Tel 262 9407. 
Daily 10.30am, 3.30pm, 6.30pm A 
9.30pm. 

Magdi Ahmed Ali's debut film ex- 
plores foe intimate lives of three 
women ployed by Leila Eknii. EL 


Listings 


ham Shahine and Hals Sedqi- 

Shaqawat Atffll (Childish Mis- 
chief) 

Cosmos II, 12 Emadeddin SL 
Downtown. Td 779 537. Daily 
10am. Ipm, 3pm. 6pm & 9pm. 

lehtiyal (A s sasinationl 
Disita Palace, 17 El-Alfi St Em- 
adeddin, Downtown. Tet 924 727. 
Daily 10am Ipm, 3pm. 6pm A 
9pm. Boxy. Boxy Sq. Heliopolis. 
Td 258 0344. Daily 1 0am. 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm Faten Hammama, 
Manial, El-Roda. Tel 364 9767. 
Daily 10am, 3pm Open A 9pm. 
Sphinx. Sphinx Sq. Mohandessin. 
Td 346 4017. Daily 8pm. Ramsis 
Hilton 11. Comiche El-NQ Sl Tel 

574 7436. Thurs midnight show 

Nasser *56 

Normandy ^outdoor theatre. 31 El- 
Ahram Sl Tel 250 0254, Daily at 
730. 

Normandy, 31 El-Ahram. Sl Td 
250 0254. Thursday A Saturday 
midnight show. EUUaram, El- 
Haram St. Giza. Td 385 8358. 
Daily 10am, Ipm, 3pm, 6pm A 
9pm. Tahrir, 1 12 Tahrir SL DokkL 
Td 335 5726. Daily 3pm. 6pm A 
9pm 

MGM. Maodi Grand Mali. Kol- 
leyat El-Nasr Sq, MaadL Td 352 
3066. Daily 10am, Ipm 3pm. 6pm 
A 9pm. Tahrir. 1 12 Tahrir SL 
Dokfd. Td 335 4726. Thursday A 
Saturday midnight show. Cosmos 
I. 12 Emadeddin Sl Downtown. 
Td 779 537. Daily 10am. Ipm. 
3pm 6pm A 9pm Lido, 23 Em- 
adeddin Sl Downtown. Td 934 
284. Daily 10am, Ipm. 3pm 6pm 
A 9pm. 

The screening of Nasser *56 co- 
incides with foe fortieth an- 
niversary of the nationalisation of 
the Suez CanaL With Ahmed Zald 
in the lead role. \ 

Dunston Checks In 

ElSalam, 65 Abdd-Hamid Ba- 
dawi SL Heliopolis. Td 293 1072. 
Daily 3.30pm; 6.30pm A 9.30pm 
and Tkurs midnight show. Radio, 
24 Talaat Harb SL Downtown. Td 

575 6562. Daily 10am, Ipm 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm 

A coo artist checks into a-hotd to 
puQ some scams. His accomplice. 
Dunston foe orangutan, baa ideas 
of his own. 

Heal 

Karim H. 15 Emadeddin St. Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Dally 10am. 
Ipm 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. . 

With A1 Pacino and Robert Deniro. 


Nick of Time 

El-Horreya L El-Horreya Mall. 
Raxy. Heliopolis. Daily Ipm Spm 
(Spin. A 9pm. Ramsis HBton U, 
Comiche El-Nil Sl Td 574 7436. 
Daily 10.30am 1.30pm, 3.30pm. 
6.30pm & 930pm. 

With Johnny Depp. 



From the Egyptian Museum 


Ricochet i 

Metro, 35 Talaat Harb SL Down- 
town. Td 393 3897. Daily 1 0am. 

te 3pl n. 6pm A 9pm. 

Denzel Washington. John 
Lithgow and Ice-T. 

The Net 

Ramsis HBton 1, Comiche El-Nil 
Sl Td 574 7436. DaUy 10.30am 
1.30pm, 3.30pm, 6.30pm A 

9.30pm El-Horreya H, El- 
Horreya Mall, Raxy. Hdiopotis. 
Daily Ipm. 3pm. 6pm. A 9pm 
A thriller starring a computer and 
Sandra Bullock. 

Judge Dredd 

Cairo Sheraton, El-Galaa St, Gba. 
Td 360 6081. Daily 10.30am. 
I.30pm, 3.30pm. 630pm, 930pm 
A midnight Karim I, 15 Em- 
adeddin Sl Downtown. ..Td 924 
830. Daily 10am, 1pm, 3pm. 6pm 
A 9pm. 

Futuristic action film with Sylvest- 
er Stallone and Wesley Snipes. 

MUSIC 


Arabic Takht 

Qpeu Air Theatre. Opera House 
grounds, Gezira. Td 342 0598. 22 
August . 9.00pm. 

Cairo Festival Orchestra 
Open Air Theatre. Opera House 
grounds. Gezira. Td 342 0598. 24 
August. 9pm. 

Conducted by Mustafa Nagui with 
Sherif Mahieddin. 

Jazz Mule 

Open Air Theatre. Opera House 
grounds .Gesira. Td 342 0598. 25 
August. 9pm. 

Featuring Ychia Khalil and his 
band. 

Folk Troupes 

Open Air Theatre, Opera House 


grounds . Gezira. Td 342 0598. 26 j 
August 9pm. 

Troupes from Singapore, Moldavia 
and Slovenia. . 

Open Air Theatre, Opera House 
grounds , GesbvL .td 342 0598. 27 
August 9pm. 

Troupes from China, Italy and Ro- 
mania. • 

Folk Troupes 

Open Air Theatre. - Opera House 
grounds . Gezira. Td-542 0598. 28 
August 9pm 

Troupes from Slovakia, Georgia 
and Argentina. _ 

Citadel Summer Festival 

This summer’s performances are oil 
in EJ-Makha, das open airfoeatre at 
foe Citadel which has, say jhc. or- 
ganisers. been revamped to im- 
prove acoustics. -Pafoonances. are 
all scheduled to begin at time: See 
review oa this page. j 

24 August 

Cairo Festival Orchestra, Sane 1 
Recital > - | 

Orchestra featuring piano soloist 
Pascal Rose and conducted by Mm- I 
tala Nagui, followed by vocalists j 
Nevtne Ailouba, Awatef El- : 
Sharqawi, George Warns and Rxda I 
ELWaldL ' | 


THEATRE 


EJ-Sitt Hod* 

Sayed Danrish Theatre , . Alex- 
andria. Td 482 5602. 4825106. , 

The National Theatre production ' 
transfers to Alexandria far foe sum- 1 


Brothers Rascals 

Et-Abd Theatre. Alexandria. Tel 

5960144 : 

BaUo (Fanfare) 

Madatet Nasr Theatre. Youssef Ab- 
bas Sl Madinet Nasr. Td 402 
0804. Daily 10pm 
Starring fafah El-Sodam 'and* di- 
rected by Samir EJ-Asfomi . 

Zambalfta FB M*lrat(* (Hul- 
iabako at foe Station) 

Floating Theatre. Td 364 9516. 
Daily exc Tubs. 10pm. 

Ef-Ganzfr (The Chain) 

El-Salam Theatre, Qasr ELAinL 
Td 355 2484. DaUy 9pm. 

Mesa’ El-Kheir Tam— Ya Most 
(G ood Evening Egypt, AgainT 
Mohamed Farm Theatre, Em- 
adeddin. Td 770 603. Daily exc. 
Tubs. 930pm. . .... 

ELZaun (The Leader) 

Et-Haram Theatre. Pyramids 

Road. Gba. Td 386 3952. Daily 
exc Tues. 9.30pm 

Directed by Sherif Ara&. starring. 
Adel Imam: 


Dastosr Ya ' Sisdoa 
(With Your Permission. 
Masters) 

El-Faun Theatre. Ram- 
ses SL Td 578 2444. 
Daily 10pm, Sat 8.30pm. 

With Ahmed Bederr and- 
directed by Galal El- 
Shazkowi 

Ka’b ’AaG (High Heels) 

Radio Theatre. 24 Ta- 
Utat Harb SL Downtown. 
Td 575 6562. DaUy exc 
Tues, 8.30pm; Wed & 
Thur, I Opm. 


Mama America 
Oasr El-NU Theatre. 
Qasr El-NUSL Td 575 0761. Daily 
10pm Man Spm. 

Directed by, and starring, Mo- 
hamed Sobhi. 

Bahloei FI Istanbul (Bahfool in Is- 
tanbul) 

Romms Hilton Theatre. El-Galaa 
SL Td 574 7435. Daily exc Mon. 
10pm. 

With Samir Ghanim and F .Tham 

S h a h ine. 

Hazzemui v»~, 

B-Gedra Theatre, Abdd-Ariz Al- 
Seoud, Manial Td 364 4160. Daily 
1 0pm, Fri A Sun. 8.30pm 
Starring Fifi Abdou, directed by Sa- , 
mir ELAsfouri. 

EJ-GamOa Wef-Wehshiu (The j 
Beautiful and the Ugly) 

Zamtdek Theatre. 13 Skagaret El- 
Dorr St. Zamalek. Td 341 0660. 
Daily exc Wed, lOnm. 

Leila Eloui as foe beauty and every- 
one else as the uglies. Directed by 
Hussein KamaL 

Yahna Ya Hama 

Beirum ETTansi Theatre, Alex- 
andria. Td 597 9960 

Gharamlyut Atwa Abu Matin 
George Abyad Hall . El-TaUa, El - 
Ezbekxya. Tel 391 7783. 

All information .correct at time of 
going to press. However, it remaim 
wise to check with vermes first, 

SIDCC pmg nmnw«! | rfati-c ami timw 

are subject to change al very short 
notice. 

Please telephone or send in- 
formation to Listings. Al-Ahrom 
Weekly. Galaa St. Cairo. Td 
5786064. Fax 5786089/833. . 


Compiled by 

InJyEHCaahef 


Around the galleries 



Third National Biennale 


PORT SAID’S Third National Biennale is 
testimony to foe fact that cultural life thrives 
in the provinces. Over a hundred artists, from 
19 govemorates participated, submitting 
works in a vast array of media. Fifty prizes, 
both monetary and honorary, were awarded 
The grand prize was awarded to Abbas El- 
TarabOsi (from Port Said) for sq abstract 
work while All Ibrahim (QewissDB) won the 
ceramics first prize for his technically ac- 
complished non-figurative ceramic sculpture. 
First prize in painting went to Shadi El- 
Neshoufati (Damietta) for an abstract expres- 
sionist triptych, while the top sculpture award 
went to Kamal Ahmed Et-Sayyid (Alex- 
andria) for his school of fish constructed from 
iron and chains. In drawing, first prize was 
given to Raef Wassfi (Tanta) for his group of 
figures in mk. And all in all foe prizes cited 
above were well deserved 

Reviewed by ttogwa EUAsbH 
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he unquiet 
American 



The New York Times’ reporter Judith 
Miller has written a book on the Middle 
East under the title God Has Ninety-Nine 
Names. Confusions arise, though, writes 
Edward Said,' from the fact that, as arr 
expert, she still cannot read even one 


fcjOD 


: NINE 

Names 

• ♦ 


Judith Miller. 


Judith MQler is a New Tort Times repo rt er much in ev- 
idence on talk shows and «emi nam cm the Middle Pwiff, 
her new, approximately 600-page book is God Has Nine- 
ty-Nine Names: Reporting firm a Militant MMtn* East. 
She trades in “the Is lami c threat,” as a Foreign Affairs 
symposium to which she contributed had it in 1993- her 
particular mission has been to advance the miiWmiat the- 
sis that militant Islam is a danger to the West, an 
tint is also the core of Saznnel Huntington’s of civ- 

ilizations ifatnV 

So in the supposed intellectual vacuum created by the 
Soviet Union's tBwnwnh ennent , dw» for ^ nffy fa. 

edgn devil has crane to rest, as it did begnnring in the 8th 
century for European Christendom, on fclam, a religion 
whose physical proximity and lmstifled challenge to Hw 
West (a vague tom that denotes “oto” civilisation as. op- 
posed to “theirs”) seems as diabolical and violent now as 
it did then. Never mind that most Islamic today 

are poverty-stricken, tyrannical, and hopelessly inept, 
militaril y as well as scientifically, to be rrm^h of a threat 
to anyone except their own citizens; and nevermind that 
the moat powcn h l of them are totaPy wiihin foe US's or- 
btL What matters to “e xpe rt s* * Hw MtUeri, Huntington, 
Martin Kramer, Bernard Lewis, Daniel- Pipes, Steven 
Emerson, Barry Robin, plus a whole battexy of Israeli ac- 
ademics, is to make sure that the ^threat” is kept before 
om eyes, the better to excoriate Islam f« its tents;, des- 
potism, arid violence, while assuring themselv e s p rofi t- 
able consultancies, frequent TV appea ran ces, and book 
contracts. To a basically indifferent and already poorly 
informed American clientele the Islamic threat is made to 
seem disproportionately fearsome, lending siqjpoct to the 
thesis (wfaicn is an mterestingpairinel-to anti-Semitic par- 
anoia) tom there is a worid-wtoe conspiracy behind every, 
esqiksum. 

Political Islam has generally been a failure wherever it 
has tried through Islamist parties to take state power. Iran 
is a possible exception, but neither Sudsm, whft& iff in , 
feet an Islamic state, nor Aigout, riven by the contest be- 
tween Islamic groups and a brutal soldiery, has done any- 
thing but make itself poorer arid mote maigmal on die 
world stage. linking beneath die discourse of -Islamic 
peril in toe West is, however, .-some measure of truth, 
which is that appeals to Islam among Mndmia have 
fuelled resistance (in toe style of what Eric Hobsbewm 
Ins called primi t i ve, pre-nifaw^uil rebeffion) .here and 
toere to toe pax Amaacaria-£xacSto fipou^out toe Mid- 
dle East Yet neither Hizbullah nx Hamas has presented 
a serious obstacle to the ongoing steamroller of toe any- 
thing-but-peaoe process. I would My that most Arab 
Muslims today are too discouraged and humiliated, and 
also too anaesthetised by 'uncertainty and their in- . 
competent and crude dictatorships, to support anything 
like a vast Isian^campaign agamst toe West Besides, 
toe elites are for the most part in cahoots with toe re* 
gimes, supporting martial-law phis variousotoer effective 
extra-legal measures against^ertremists." 

Why then toe accents rtf alarm and fear in most West- 
on discussions of Islam? Of course there have been sui- 
cide bombings and outrageous acts of terrorism, buthave 
these accomplished anything except to strengthen toe. 
hand of Israel and toe US as well as their Ghent regimes 
in toe Muslim world? ... 

The answer; I toink; u tort books like Miller's are im- 
portant in tort they furnish an additional. weapon -in. the 
contest to subordinate; bert.down, compel and defeat any 
Arab or Muslim resistanceto US-feradi dominance. 
Moreover by surreptftioiisty justifying a policy of smgte- 
minded obduracy that links Marmara, however la- 
mentable it is, to a strategically important, oil-rich part of 
toe world, toe anti-Islam campaig n virtually eliminates 
toe posribflity of any sort of equal dialogue between Is- 
lam and toe Arabs on toe one band, and the West or Is- 
rael on toe other. To demonise and dehumanise a whole 
culture on toe grounds tort it is (in Lewis's sneering 
phrase) enraged at modernity is to turn Muslims into toe 
objects of a therapeutic, pu niti v e attention. I do not want 
to be misunderstood hoe: toe mattipulatiOD rtf Islam, or 
for that matter Christianity and Judaism, for retrograde 
political purposes is catastrophically bad, and most be 
universally opposed, not just m the Eastern 'Arab world, 
Pakistan, Sudan, Algeria^ Tunisia, but also in Israel, 
among toe right-wing Christians in Lebanon (for whom 
Miller shows an unseemly sympathy), and whoever the- 
ocratic tendencies appear. And! do not stall believe &at 
all the ills of Arab Muslim countries are due to Zionism 
and imperialism. But this is very far from, saying that Is- 
rael is a secular; liberal democracy. Miller says unctu- 
ously at the end of her book tort right-wing Judaism in 
Israel is “the subject of another book.* It aught actually 
to be very much a part of toe book that die has written, 
except that she has willfully s uppr e sse d it in cider to go 
after “Mam”. 

Writing about any other religion or part of toe world- 
Miller would be considexed woefully unq u a l i fi ed. She 
tells us on numerous occasions that sire has been in- 
volved with toe Middle East as a professional for 25 
years, yet she has no knowledge of either Arabic or Per- 
sian; admits that wherever she goes she needs a trans- 
lator whose accuracy or reliability she has no way of as- 
sessing. It would be inmossible to be taken seriously as a 
reporter or expert on Kuraia, France, Gennany, Latin 
America, pathos cvm China and Japan, witStortknow-. - 
ino the lan guage, but for “ktiaxn” the absence of 

any linguistic knowledge seeans to. be- acceptable since 
what one is dealing .with is considered to be a psydao- . 
logical defixmation, not a “real” culture or zdigian. ■. 

Most sources she cites in her pages at footnotes are 
farintgri by her ignorance; whether because, sire tan only 
cite toe tigngs she already knows she wants in fingfish , or 
because she quotes authorities whose views correspond.. . 
to hers Ad g n tir e library by. Muslims;' Arabs and-non- 
Oriemalist scholars js therefore closed to her. Ncariy eve- - 
ry time she: tries to impress us -with her ability to.say a 
phrase or twb in Arabic steuEoringly gets it v^iuug. ; 
These are feiriy common, fay no means recondi t e; phras- 
es; and her mistakes arc sot just errors of transliteration, 
which toe laboriously forgives herself for at toe book's 
start Tiwy are gross, crude mistakes committed by a for- 
eigner w ho neither has tire care nor toe respect forJier - 
subject that after 25 years cantin g aH ving out of ft toe 
might have token the trouble to acquire. - . . 

Ifhcr attempts to understand toe detail of Jtohftshmic 
life are so unsuccessful, what torn of her political, tod 
historical informatio n? Each of the ten country chapters 
(Egypt, Arabia, Sudan, etc.Jbcgins with an anec- 
dote and moves inanedairiy to a^pdtted:hstaty oftte . 
place which reflects — I am befog: charitable not 

much than toe work of a frame-dropping' coBtege’ 






sophomore. Cobbled together out of various, not always 
reliable authorities, these histories are meant principally 
to display her command of toe. material, but actually ex- 
pose ha lamentable prejudices and feflraes of analyses 
and comprehension. In toe Saudi Arabia chapter, for in- 
stance,, toe informs ns m a note tort her “favourite” 
source on tire Prophet Muhammcd is the French Oriental- 
ist Maxime Rodmson, * redoubtable Marxist scholar 
whose biography of the Prophet is written with a bracing 
combination of anti-clerical irony and enormous erudi- 
tion. What Miller gets from this in her 4 or 5 page sum- 
mary of Muhammad's life and ideas is that there is same- 
tiling inher entl y rimhle, If not contemptible about tire 
man wham Rodmsao says was a combination of Charle- 
magne and Jesus Christ; for whereas Rodmson under- 
stands what tort means. Miller tells us (irrelevantly) that 
toe is not convinced. For her Muhammad is the beg e tter 
of ananti-Jewish religion, one that is laced with violence 
and paranoia. She does riot quote rare Muslim source on 
Muhammad and rebes completely on the dyspeptic de- 
bunking of Western Orientalists; just imagine a book 
published in tire US os Jesus or Moses that makes no use 
of a angle Judaic or Christian authority. It couldn’t be 
done. . 

“After he conquered Mecca, Muhammad reportedly 
only lofted ten people for their affronts to him and Is- 
lam,” she says, wife a pathetic effort at sarcasm. She jus- 
tifies her attan ri o ri to Muhammad by reminding us that 
he founded a religion and a state (the observation is not 
original) but then jumps from die seventh century to 
roughly the present, as if the founders of states in tire dis- 
tant past arethe best sources for present day history. 

One is never allowed to forget then that Miller is ba- 
sically a tendentious, politically motivated r eporter , and 
neitoer a scholar nor an expat, nor even a co here nt writ- 
er, since most of her book is made up riot of argument 
and ideas brtofintemtiDable interviews with what seems 
to be a stew of scoundrelly, pathetic, unconvincing, self- 
serving Muslims and their occasional critics! Once we 
me jiast ha little histories we are soon adrift in tire most 
boring, unstructured meandering which testify to an 
over-filled Roladex rather than to her genuine knowledge 
of tire place. Here’s a typical sentence of resoundingly 
insubstantial generalisation: “And Syrians, mindful rtf 
their country's chaotic history (incidentally, fix’ what 
countryan earth is this sot also true?) found tire prospect 
of a retumto anarchy or yet another prolonged, bloody 
power struggle ps this uniquely true of Syria as a post 
World War H post-colonial state, or is it true of a hun- 
: died others like Syria in Asia, Africa, Latin Amoica?] 
— and perhaps even the triumph of militant Islam in the 
-most secular [with what thermometer did toe get that 
reading?] state — alarming.” 

Leave aside the abominable diction and jaw-shattering 
jargon of the writing. What you have is not an idea at all, 
but a series of cliches mixed with unverifiable assertions 
that reflect the “thought” of “Syrians” much less than 
they do Miller’s. ■ 

Miller gilds her paper-thin descriptions with tire phrase 
“my friend”, which toe uses to convince ha reader that 
toe really knows tire people and consequently what she 
is talking abort. I counted no less than 247 uses of tire 
phrase before I Stopped counting, halfway through toe 
book. It is as if she believes that ter “friends” tdl ter in- 
timate things that only she has been able to pry out of 
them. But tins technique produces extraordinary dis- 
tortions in tire form of long digressions that testify to an 
Islamic mind-set, even as they obscure or ignore more, 
or at least equally relevant, material like local politics, 
the functioning of secular institu ti ons, tire active in- 






able way she sprinkles around a few of these facts, but 
nowhoe does toe accord them the weight and influence 
as causes of Islamist passion that they undoubtedly have. 

Ha otter TnaAWing tic is to inform lrer readers of 
everyone's religion — so and so is Christian, or M uslim 
Sunni, Muslim Shi’ite, etc. For someone who is so con- 
cerned with this particular aspect of life, .she is not al- 
ways accurate, managing even to produce some Tatter 
amusing bowlers. She speaks of Hisham Sharabi as a 
long-time friend but misidentifies him as a Christian; be 
is Surmi Muslim. Badr Ai-Haj is described as Muslim 
whereas he is Maronite Christian. These lapses wouldn’t 
be so bad were she not so bent on impressing us with ter 
knowingness and ha intimacy with so many people. But 
tire most noteworthy feature of all this is ter spectacular 
bad faith in never identifying ha own religious back- 
ground or political predilections. For a topic as totally 
charged with religious and ideological passion as toe 
claims hers is, 1 find it odd that she can assume that her 
religion (which 1 don’t think is Islam or Hinduism) is ir- 
relevant. I wonder how many of tire people from whom 
she pried information knew who exactly they were talk- 
ing to, and bow many have any idea now what she has 
said of them. 

She is emb ar rassingly forthcoming, however, about ha 
reactions to people in power and certain events. She is 
“grief-stricken” when King Hussein of Jordan is di- 
agnosed with cancer, although she scarcely seems to con- 
sider the victims of the security state he runs. One re- 
alises of course that what counts here is ter hob-nobbing 
with tire king, but some more accurate sense of toe 
“modern” kingdom he rules would have bear in order. 
Ha eyes “fill with tears of rage” as she espies evidence 
of desecration in a Lebanese Christian church, but toe 
doesn't hotter to mention other 
desecration in Israel, for ex- 
ample, of Muslim graveyards, 
t, in short , and hundreds of evt w^ inattvl 

thaffnu/ villages in Syria, Lebanon, Pal- 

irlal/illnr} estine. Ha real feelings of con- 

ohated ■ tempt and disdain come out in 

_|-_a passages tike the following, in 

_ which she imputes thoughts and 

US gigantic Wishes to a middle-class Syrian 

■ woman whose daughter has just 

MS rive become an Islamist and who has 

Tod DagCS misgmdedly invited Mill a to be 

utfl l»r ter guest 


‘Miliar, in short, 
is a shallow, 
opinionated 
journalist 
whose gigantic 
book is five 
hundred pages 
too long for 
what it ends up 
saying and five 
hundred pages 
too short on 
reflection, 
considered 
analysis, 
structure and 
facts 9 


tcllecmal contest taking place between Islamists and na- 
tionalist opponents. She seems never to have heard of 
Azkoun, or Jabri, or Tarabishi, or Adonis, or Hanafi, or 
;Djait, whose theses are hotly, debated all ova toe Islamic 
w odd. 

..This appalling failure of knowledge and analysis is es- 
pecially true in toe chapter on Iaaef (mistided, since it is 
all abort Palestine) whe re toe ignores completely toe 
changes- caused. by toe Intifada, toe prolonged, detailed 
effect of toe toree-decade Israeli occupation, and con- 
veys no sense of toe abominations wrought on tire lives 
rrf -nr rfmgr y Palestinians , by Oslo and Yasser Arafat’s 
■one-man rule. It is no coincidence that as a supporter of 
US policy Milla is more Obsessed with Hamas than any- 
one else is, and she is dearly unable to connect Hamas 
with tire sony state of affairs in territories nm bnflallyby 
Israel for'all these years,. She nedects to mention, for in- 


stance; that toe only. Palestinian university not es- 
tablished with Palestinian fends is Gaza's Islamic (Ha- 
mas) University, started by Israel to unde rm i n e tire PLO 
during the Intifada She records Muhammad’s dep- 
redations against. the Jews but' has virtually nothing at all 
to say abort loach beSefe, statements and laws against 
“non-Jews.” often rabbimcalfy sanctioned practices of 
togortatian, IriBing, house demolition, land confiscation, 
outright annexation and what. Sara Ray has called sys- 
tematic economic development. In ha breathlessly excit- 


t it ends up would never hove any of 

_ n j the things a middle-class Syrian 

™ Fllre? mother yearned for: no grand 

fred pages wedding party and traditional 
white dress with diamond tiara 
SITOn On f or hgf. daughter, no siher- 

*Ction, framed photos of the happy wed- 

ding ample in tuxedo and bridal 
uaerea gown on the coffee table and fire- 

ySISf place mantel, no belly dancers 

zrure ana pag^e that flowed till dawn. Per- 
mf ■■ haps Nadine's friends, too. had 

daughters or sons who had re- 
jected them, who secretly despise 
them forjhe compromises they 
had made to win the favour of 
Assad's cruel and soulless regime. For if the daughter of 
such pillars of the Damascene bourgeoisie could suc- 
cumb to the power of Islam, who was immune? 

F or someone as “friendly” as Milter, such snide ac- 
counts end up by triyialising and cheapening the people 
whose bouses and privacy she has invaded. 

The most interesting question about Miller’s book is 
why she wrote it at all. Certainly not out of affection. 
Consider, fix instance, that she admits she fears and dis- 
likes Lebanon, hates Syria, laughs at Libya, dismisses 
Sudan, feels sony for ami a little al armed by Egypt, is re- 
pulsed by Saudi Arabia, etc. She has not bothered to 
team the language and is clearly and relentlessly only 
concerned with the dangers of organised Islamic mil- 
itancy which I would hazard a guess accounts for less 
than five per cent of the billion-strong Islamic world. She 
is totally in favour of the violent suppression of Islamists 
(but not torture and otter “illegal means” used in tort 
suppression: tire contradiction in ha position seems to 
have escaped lrer notice), has no qualms at all about the 
absence of democratic practices or legal procedures in 
countries backed by the US, so long as Islamists are toe 
target and, in one especially nauseating scene, toe actual- 
ly participates in the prison interrogation of an alleged 
Muslim terrorist by Israeli policemen, whose systematic 
use of torture and other questionable procedures (under- 


cover assassinations, middle-of-tte-mght arrests, house 
demolition) toe politely overlooks as she gets to ask tire 
handcuffed man a few questions of ha own. 

Perhaps ter greatest, most consistent fading as a jour- 
nalist is that she is willing only to make connections and 
offer analyses of matters that suit ha prevailing thesis 
about the militant, hateful quality of the Arab world. 
Now I have little quarrel with toe general view that the 
Arab world is in a dreadful state, and have said so re- 
peatedly in print for toe past three decades. But she does 
not even give a minimally accurate picture of the rote 
played in this mess by load and toe US, and in fact 
scarcely registers the existence of a determined anti-Arab 
and anti-Islamic US policy (barring the Afghanistan epi- 
sode which toe mentions rather godly in passing). Take 
Lebanon for example. She refers to Bashir GemayeTs as- 
sassination in 1982 and gives one tire impression tort be 
was elected by a popular landslide. She simply does not 
even allude to the fact that he was brought to power 
while the Israeli army was in West Beirut, just before tire 
Sabre and Shatila camp massacres, and that for years, ac- 
cording to Israeli sources tike Uri Lubrani, was the Mas- 
sad's man in Lebanon. That he was a killer and a self- 
proclaimed thug is also elided, as is the fact that Leb- 
anon's current power structure is chock full of people 
tike Elie Hobdka who was charged directly for the camp 
massacres. 

In citing instances of Arab anti-Semitism she does not 
even note toe existence of a horrendously racial dis- 
course inside Israel directed against Arabs and Muslims. 
Israeli leaders like Begin, Shamir, Eitan, and more re- 
cently Ehud Barak have referred to Palestinians as two- 
legged beasts, grasshoppers, cockroaches, and mos- 
quitoes. and have had toe guns and tanks to prosecute 
them accordingly. One would have thought that a star re- 
porta might have at least touched on these matters. As 
for the facts of Israel’s wars against civilians, tire pro- 
tracted, consistent and systematic campaign against pris- 
oners of war, refugee camp dwellers, village destruction, 
bombings of hospitals and schools, the deliberate crea- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of refugees, ail these are 
buried (if they are present at all) in reams of unedifying, 
gushing prattle. 

Miller’s problem at bottom is that toe has a disdain fix 
facts worthy of the airiest deconstructionist, but that she 
should prefer tire interminable talk that she quotes as a 
way of turning Arabs into deserving victims of Israelis 
terror and US support of it says a lot about her as a per- 
fect exemplification tire New York Tunes' cu r rent Middle 
East coverage, now at its lowest ebb. 

In ter lame, and pathetically confused conclusion she 
admits that ha scolding may have been a little too harsh, 
though she does not inform us who appointed ter to the 
position of official scolder of toe Arabs. She then puts it 
all down to ter “love” of the region and its people. I can- 
not honestly think of a thing that she loves except per- 
haps ter love. Not the “conformism” of Arab society she 
talks about, nor the ostentatious culinary display toe says 
that the Arabs confuse with hospitality, not tire language 
she has not learned, nor toe people toe so undermines 
and makes fun of^ nor tire history and culture of a place 
which to her is one long tale of unintelligible sound and 
fury. 

In a way one feels sony for someone who is too hob- 
bled by linguistic and intellectual disabilities lo enter into 
tire life of a place, listen to its conversations directly, 
read its novels and plays on her own (as opposed to mak- 
ing friends with their authors), enjoy tire energy and re- 
finements of its social life, see its landscapes, appreciate 
its history and so forth. But this is the (nice paid for be- 
ing a Times reporta in an age of sullen “expertise” and 
instant position-taking. You wouldn't know from Mill- 
er's book that there is a simmering inter-Arab conflict in 
interpretations and representations of tire Middle East 
and Islam, and that, given ter choice of sources, she is 
deeply partisan, an enemy of Arab nationalisn, which 
she declares dead numerous times in the book, a support- 
er of US policy, which has a lot to answer for, and a 
committed foe of any Palestinian nationalism that does 
not conform to the sanitised and harmless version fore- 
seen, indeed programmatically planned for, in die Bantu- 
stans being set up according to the Oslo Accords. 

Miller, in short is a shallow, opinionated journalist 
whose gigantic bode is five hundred pages too long for 
what it ends up by saying, five hundred pages too short 
on reflection, considered analysis, structure and facts. 
Poor Muslims and Arabs who may have trusted her, drey 
should have known better than to mistake an insmiMtind 
guest for a friend. 

God Has Ninety-Nine Names: Reporting from a Militant 
Middle East. Judith Miller, New York Simon & Schust- 
er, 1996. 574 p 


PUialrUA 

The British press is occupied 
these days with two im- 
portant cultural events: the 
Promenade Concerts and tire 
E din b urgh Festival. Tire latter 
celebrates its 50th birthday 
this yea. These two events 
are, in my opinion, a gateway 
to tire acquisition of a wide 
culture. Both have become 
landmarks of the inter- 
national, cultural calendar. 

I had foe luck to live 
through 12 years of these two 
events when I worked in Loo- 
don at a time of great change 
in world events. I had foe 
good fortune to attend tire 
first Edinburgh Festival in 
1947, I was invited to that 
great occasion which, coming 
as it did after the Second 
World War, seemed to stand 

for civilised values in a world 
e mer ging from a shattering 
war. I remember the Vienna 
Philharmonic, tire Conredk 
Francaise, togetirer with lead- 
ing British companies. And a 
r emember, too, the great feel- 
ings of o p t imi sm, and of hope 
in tire future, that bore tire 
festival aloft on a tide of 
good will, ft was almost as if 
tire festival was tire embodi- 
ment, tire result, of tire great, 
collective sigh of relief tint 
came with tire aiding of tire 
war. 

ft was am ar ing and heart- 
ening to see audiences, just 
recovering from tire blitz, 
flocking to sample tire rich 
banquet which tire Edinburgh 
Festival offered. 1 remember 
with nostalgia and great af- 
fection watching Bruno Wal- 
ta conducting Mahla's Das 
Lied von derErde with Kath- 
leen Fema and Peter Pears. 
But tire hi g hli g ht of the event 
forme was a tort with TS El- 
iot during an interval in his 
play Murder in the Ca- 
thedral. We spoke, I recall, 
about tire future of poetic dra- 
ma. 

And now, after 50 years, 
some critics seem to have lost 
confidence in the festival, 
wondering in fact if foe ferv- 
our it generates has waned. 
True. Edinburgh still offers 
its waves of opera, music, 
drama «hH dance. But as tire 
festival director Brian 
McMaster says, tire structure 
may remain tire but the 
character of each parti nnlar 
festival depends partly on aur 
dicnce and partly on di- 
rectorial tastes. 

One innovation, introduced 
this year, is a series of kc- 
tnres and background taiim 
with artists. As Michael BiH- 
ington pots it in tire Guar- 
dian: “In 1947, audiences 
were hungry for ecstasy, now 
they crave enljg liten m mt- " 
The keynote address was It- 
self given by Gauge Steiner- 
Early leaks of his lecture sug- 
gested that ft would be a 
withering attack on tire in 
which the festival was head- 
ing. This proved not to be tire 
case. Sterna offered gentle 
criticisms, suggesting, in tire 
ned, that all the soul search- 
ing that had afflicted festival 
organisers was actually a 
good a positive sign rafter 
than a result of tire festival 
heading in to Some kind of 
crisis, ft is only. Sterna sug- 
gested, through such constant 
self examination t hat we can 
hope for any renewal in tire 
Bits. 

Another new phenomenon 
at Edinburgh is tire marked 
increase of fringe or experi- 
mental theatre. In 1947, six 
theatre companies made fix 
an unofficial fringe; tins year, 
there are 646 groups repre- 
senting all tire aits, nwfctnp a 
total of 1,238 shows. A critic 
estimates that if all tire fringe 
groups stood on each otters’ 
shoulders, they would reach 
tire top of the world’s tallest 
building and then continue 
another 1 4km into tire air. 

One characteristic of toe 
fringe is that it has become an 
annual pilgrimage of dozens 
of university and college 
groups and a great many of 
tire old fringe student types 
have now become stars. In- 
deed, tire Edinburgh Festival 
fringe, with its vast m imber, 
and variety of shows, has be- 
come a kind of market for tal- 
ent Television and film com- 
panies send re pr ese ntat ives 
every yea to tire festival, 
scorning for new faces, for 
tiie stars of tomorrow. Many 
shows, premiered at tire fes- 
tival, go on to transfer into 
mainstream theatres, even 
into London’s West End 
For sometime now there 
have been voices fix 
the festival to have a more 
Scottish flavour. Many Scot- 
tish writers and artists claim 
that the festival offers little 
that is directly relevant to 
Scotland, which has become 
no more than a venue rather 
than a participant. In future, 
though, flic new director of 
foe Edinburgh Festival has 
promised to address tins im- 
balance. Which, of course, is 
a good tiling. But let us hope 
that in emphasising a more 
local dimension tint the fes- 
tival does not lose sight of its 
international components. 
The Edinburgh Festival is, af- 
ter all. foe laigest arts festival 
in the world, a massive cel- 
ebration of the healing role of 
culture. 

Mursi Saad EMHn 
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Will the changes shaking up state-owned TV be enough to keep viewers glued to the screen? Al-Ahram Weekly flips through the 


Small screen, 


big dreams 


Tarek Atia takes on the TV Union’s ambitious plans to electrify audiences 


The new ads pumping u p pnning programmes on att e nt i on to 
Channel I are part of ft. So is the Information “They’ve 
Channel, on every ni ght alter Channel 2 goes to they get, v 

bed. The changes going on at state-owned Egyp- f ormats am 

Him TV are all high profile. meaningles 

Nile TV, Good Morning Egypt and hs roving and lamp s 
traffic r eport e rs (who will now also be announcing 3. 
violators’ l i ce nse piste numbers on the air), the When 1st 
late night an yt hin g goes talk shows, the _ CNN- to file chan 
inspired logos and theme music for summits and on the nun 
other big news events, and the healthy ration of le agu es act 
music video “clips” that seems to be increasing was bettor 
daily, are all part of the TV Union’s 

feverish attemp t s to catch up with the » " — ■ . 

radically new world of TV. 

ft was inevitable. The satellite dish . 

showed any Egyptian who had access rlrCTB SO 
just how exciting TV could be. The fff gtj y g§§ the 

satellite invasion has inspired a tight- ^ 

cuing of standar ds all across the world. Will© WC oOfIT 
Catch up or give up is new world or- fend tO IlO- 
der’s only rule. 

If there was panic in the upper eche- " ,na * 

kns of the TV building, it certainly people’s IO- 
did not stem from a fear of losing the 
virtual monopoly on en te rt a i n ment in a ' v ' 

file country. By some estimates, 80 per We’te like the 
cent of a household’s prime evening usfm’tt s»U 

entertainment is TV. No matter how CI,CT wno * aa 
many more people seem willing to 1IK9JIS COOK- 

■« y “* ing, cooking, 

a dish with their neighbours for the 

privilege of saying “I no longer watch COOKMffg Out 

Egyptian TV”, there will always be in- flgVgf 0©tS to 

finitely more who can only dream of it 

(and aren't all that interested in a HOO OUT WnOW 

bunch of channels they can’t under- the diflGTS 

T?3P£- everybody will sdU »«*»* Of the 
be relegated to good old channels 1-9, fOOdm* 
file preponderance of new access to * leha el 
more and more forms of TV (de- JJ 1 ®™ c : 
coders, and in a few years, cable) will BtthraWlg 
probably remain the playground of the rimnnol A 
lucky few. But keep in mind those ^ nannei 1 
who can make file switch to satellite chief 
translate into those with buying power, 
file exact viewers that advertisers seek 
to target If they don’t watch Egyptian 

TV, advertisers may one day ask, why should we he might hi 
spend our good money (up to LEI 0,000 per min- that once fi 
ute) (hoe? And it's advertising bucks (by some es- way of ma 

timates roughly LE80 millio n per month) that help tempts star 
keep the TV Union T unning . nels. 

But if you were to believe Issaf I smail, the man Tour sp< 
behind the flashy new ads promoting upcoming — imagine 
programmes on Channel 1, file TV Union’s new eight hours 
attitude is more one of benevolence rather than fi- he is deten 
nancial necessity. He insists that fixe changes do spots a wet 
not stem from a fear of satellite switchover but are sit in El-Bt 
actually an honest attempt to provide viewers with Ismail did 
far more exciting, and fulfilling fere. • voice behej 

They deserve it,” Ismail said, “and since we’re everything, 
becoming capable of giving it to them, it's our na- “How eta 
tional duty to do so.” Ismail spends almost ail his rageously r 
waking boms at the TV budding, holed up in what Ismail sees 
is gradually becoming a state-of-the-art studio, try- more game 


attention to their work. 

“They've always depended on the technology 
they get, without trying to adapt it to their own 
formate and needs,” complains Ismail. Hence the 
meaningless logo sequences featuring billiard balls 
and l ftm p shades that explode into Channels 2 and 
3. 

When Ismail invented a new, catchy way to refer 
to the channel — Aloa shashat il-oola — literally 
on the number one screen — at first jealous col- 
leagues accused him of trying to say Channel 1 
was bettor than the rest Perhaps, subconsciously. 


ing to make Egyptian TV fester and more user 
friendly. He spends copious amounts of time “wor- 
rying about tow to make TV better”, thinking of 
ways to replace the Channel 1 logo that appears on 
the upper left corner and the clock on the bottom 
right with a new, unified logo that fits better with 
the nature of the medium, for instance. 

Ismail is one of the few brave innovators who 
are finally being supported by their superiors. He 
graduated from London University School of TV 
in 1985 and hasbeen working at file TV buflding 
ever since. But it wasn’t until his Channel 3 boss 
Aisha ETBahrawi took over at Channel 1 that Is- 
mail had foe ultimate fuiuin to show his stuff 

His slick, quick ads, slightly overbearing but 
highly effective mixtures of graphics, sound and 
scenes from upcoming movies and shows, have hn 
spired video editors on other channels to pay more 


he might have meant to, but the i mp ortant thing is 
that once they realised it was just a more effective 
way of marketing a channel or show, similar at- 
tempts started gradually appearing on other chan- 
nels. 

Tour spots a week have made a big difference 
— ima ging what 20 would do?” It takes Ismail 
eight hours of etfrtiqg to do. a 30 second spot but 
he is determined to try and reach his goal of 20 
spots a week as soon as is humanly possible. We 
sit in El-Bahrawi’s office and watch the new spot 
Ismail did fra file Olympics. The urgency of the 
voice belief the world’s new attitude — image is 
every thin g, and marketing determines alL 

“How else are we going to catch up with the out- 
rageously rapid changes going an in the world?” 
Ismail sees the answer in more interactive viewing, 
more game shows and “MTVs most wanted style 
shows” with qmck cuts and lots of music. He’s 
confident that within the decade filings will change 
if more people, anyone who’s got a good idea for 
a show, decide to stay involved. Ismail considers 
himself a true patriot fra sticking it out in the 
chaotic, sometimes frustrating atmosphere that per- 
vades any large institution. Too many people use 
Egyptian TV as a catapult to the higher paying sat- 
ellites,” he says. 

The higher paying channels, mostly owned by 
Gulf Arabs, have been luring producers, actors, 
and all sorts of editors, directors and technicians 
away from ttw TV building on the conriche at an 
alarming rate. According to veteran director Fatih 
Noseir, “Ever since the minister opened it up last 
Media Day, it’s been easier. If you used to work 
fra tbe satellites you’d get black-listed.” Noseir is 
a firm believer in the adage that “If you really love 


TV you'll work there fra free.” 

Trouble is, people aren’t as willing to do so any- 
more. That even goes for the celebrity guests No- 
seir and veteran host Samir Sabri try to convince 
to appear an their show, entitled This Evening , eve- 
ry other week. At a recent meeting with El- 
Bahrawi, Sabri suggested paying the celebrities 
who come to the show — like the satellite chan- 
nels do — as a sort of incentive. “That’s why 
they're always not showing up. 1 invited 50 but 
only 10 name." 

This Evening is another example of the TV Un- 
ion’s new attitude. Tbe roving show 
i ■ i takes its live audience to a different lo- 
cation every episode for a free-for-all 
song, dance and talk show ex- 
travaganza. Recent shows have been 
about the burdens of marriage and 
have featured a Sudanese zaffa, henna 
painting of guests, and a slight loos- 
ening of the boundaries of on-air up- 
rightness. 

At a recent taping, Sabri brought out 
a real-life bride and groom and asked 
the bride whether or not she had in- 
sisted her groom buy her this, that and 
the other fifing before she agreed to tbe 
marriage. “1 really shouldn't be saying 
fins since we’re on television and allT 
answered the blushing bride, “but he 
didn’t need to get me anything more 
than a bed, and 1 would have gone 
anywhere with him.” 

Everyone in the audience wondered 
whether the bride's comment, as well 
as the subsequently candid dialogue 
between Sabri and file newlyweds, dur- 
ing which Sabri blatantly called the 
groom a virgin and the bride a bull 
(during a joke about their astrological 
signs), would survive Fathi Noseir’s fi- 
nal cut We all watched in anticipation 
as the award-winning show was aired 
two weeks later. 

The feet that, in its entirety, it did, 
. Yves Paris have been a fluke, or else part of 
the overall attempt to make Egyptian 
mmmmnmm television more interesting. Watching 
Egyptian television has always been a 
surreal — and often mind-numbingly inane — ex- 
perience. Where else could you flip the channels 
only to find outrageously coifled announcers ask- 
ing bread-makers for solutions to cultural di- 
lemmas, on channel after channel, for what seemed 
like hour after boring hour. 

Critics and fed-up viewers have had a field day, 
citing copious amounts of programming that seems 
to have been carelessly lifted from the West with- 
out thought to content or cultural significance. 
Some mention the dichotomous nature of religious 
prog ra mm ing and back-to-back episodes of The 
Bold and the Beautiful. Or the* way once a show 
becomes popular, it spawns a hundred mundane 
imitations. Even technically, fixe TV Union has of- 
ten seemed lost in their own medium. How else to 
explain the surreal half hours in the middle of 
prime time staring at a picture of a rose against a 
cardboard background and mood music while wait- 
ing for the next programme to start. Or not know- 
ing whether the schedule in file paper — with it’s 
outrageously accurate-sounding 3:37, 10:46 start- 
ing times for programs — has been changed due to 
circumstances beyond anyone's control. 

These days things are starting to look up in TV 
land. Still far from perfect, the new user-friendly 
attitude has made some visible inroads. The in- 
formational snippets across the bottom of tbe 
screen telling us all about the director, scriptwriter, 
etc.., the multiple warnings when 8 program is 
about to be interrupted (fra the call to prayer, the 
news, or a live feed), all may seem basic, but 
they’ve been a long time coming. 

It’s not easy overhauling a dinosaur, but die 
triple team beaded by Information Minister Safwat 
EJ-Sherif, Head of the TV Union Soheir EUtribi, 







and Channel l's El-Bahrawi are determined to get 
things moving in the right direction. El-Itribi 
boasts new equipment and more opportunities for 
training courses abroad. Bahrawi is dying to raise 
the level of children’s pro g r am ming. 

“What people don’t realise is that the TV con- 
sists of several sectors that a!! feed their pro- 
grammes into tbe TV Union," explains El-Bahrawi. 
El-Itribi and El-Bahrawi both spend inordinate 
amounts of time signing papers and handling tiny 
disputes relating to lighting budgets, etc. in addi- 
tion to hosting their own weekly programmes. El- 
Itribi has eight phones on her desk, all of which 
sometimes ring at once. El-Bahrawi says “We're 
so busy all the time we don't tend to notice what 
people's reactions are. We're like the chef who’s 
always cooking, cooking, cooking, but never gets 
to find out what tbe diners think of tbe food." 

Noseir and many others who work for the TV 
Programming Sector, complain of being tied down 
by die tremendous bureaucracy. Not enough studio 
time, too much competition from the better-funded 
Production Sector and their constant stream of dra- 
mas. far too many people who are slow to catch on 
that things have got to change. “This place is still 
90 per cent beaurocrats,” Noseir says. Tbe last few 
months' efforts have been mildly effective, be 
says, but just a glance at his office, six desks 
crammed into a little room for some of the TV Un- 
ion's oldest-saving production staff, is a clear in- 
dication of how tough the actual business of chang- 
ing will be. 

In spite of the constant stream of meetings, vis- 
itors and interruptions, El-Bahrawi and El-Itribi 
seem quite serious about hying to make a change. 
The attention El-Bahrawi pays to Sabri and No- 


seir 's crew about their problems and themes for tbe 
next show are part of the new hands-on attitude 
that El-Itribi claims didn’t exist a year ago. Now 
there are daily meetings between herself and die 
heads of channels' l, 2 mid 3. She's hoping the at- 
titude will trickle down the TV Union’s ladder. 
“The people who work here have to love it — it 
can't be just a job,” El-Itribi says. 

1 asked Ef- Bahrawi what inspired fixe changes 
and she said “ al-zuroof (circumstances). Lake 
wide-spread criticism in the press, fra instance, 
about the lack of decern children's programming. 
Hence El-Bahrawi spends 10 minutes with Nader 
Abdel-Fatiah, writer of a children’s show, helping 
to choose an appropriate director, announcer, set 
designer, every tittle detail. “We'll win a prize, I 
promise you," she tells Abdel-Fattah. 

El-Itribi responded to pressure from NGOs and 
literacy groups and now claims that TV is no long- 
er just a forum for entertainment but has a serious 
role in solving national dilemmas. She cites well- 
produced public service ads, and illiteracy cam- 
paigns that turn the TV into a classroom for a na- 
tional audience, with homework and market studies 
that test its efficacy. 

El-Itribi is realistic: she knows that Egyptian TV 
is nowhere near the highly advanced state of the 
capitalist West, where Nielson ratings tell pro- 
ducers and channel executives immediately wheth- 
er a certain show was successful or not 

But not everything has to follow the Western 
model. As long as it’s state-owned (and there are 
□o plans for its privatisation) Egyptian TV will 
walk a more uncertain road, somewhere between 
the powers that be and that one small screen where 
all tbe world watches TV. 


Updating culture 


Intellectuals charge that cultural programmes lack real culture while officials assure that 
new projects are being prepared to fill the gap. Rania Khaflaf tunes in to the debate 


“I rarely watch any cultural pro gramm es because I 
find them superficial and boring," said Hassan Wa- 
g2h, a professor at Al-Azhar University. In feet, the 
cultural programmes broadcast on the two mam 
channels of official television are not only pro- 
duced in an outdated format, but also are broadcast 
at entirely inappropriate times, be added. 

Mona E^Hadidi, professor of mass communica- 
tions at Cairo University, agrees. “This is very 
true. Most of these programmes are broadcast ei- 
ther after miditigbt or at noon, the time when most 
people are resting or having lunch,” she noted. 

Aimed Mokhtar, an on-air announcer fra: Chan- 
nel 1, admitted that file producers of cultural pro- 
grammes are not interested in innovation. “In 
many cases we are not even given permission to 
employ computer graphics. We are treated as civil 
servants, not as entertainers,” he said 

But television officials argue that fire concept of 
cultural programmes has expanded to include areas 
other than music, theatre and cinema. 

Hassan Hamed, director of Nile TV, said re- 
search has proven fiat audiences receive more cul- 
tural information from programming that is not tra- 
ditionally formatted. A new cultural satellite 
c h a nn e l , headed by Hassan Hamed, is also due to 
go rat-air by the end of next year. “The main target 
of fixe new channel is to expand the space given to 
cuhmal programmes," Hamed said. 

Aisha El-Bahrawi, director of flwnnel 1, pointed 
out that cultural pro gr a mm ing accounts for more 
than 20 per cent of total broadcast hours and it no 
longer follows traditional formats: “About five 
years ago, cultural p ro g ra mm es were restricted to 
music, theater, and cinema. Today, fixe concept is 
different” 

According to El-Bahrawi, cultural p ro g ramm es 
now include useful information about history and 
the env i r onm ent for people from all educational 
backgrounds. “Through television, cultural in- 
formation is accessible to all people, especially 
those who are deprived of an education,” she add- 
ed . Channel 1 oners a variety of specialised pro- 


grammes on theatre, cinema and Arabic music, she 
stated. 

However, Mokhtar countered that the percentage 
of specialised cultural programmes is too low: 
“There is very little on international theatre or jazz 
music, for example.” 

And, although documentary film-making in 
Egypt has a long and distinguished history, official 
television has thus fer played a trivial role in the 
development of the industry, according to El- 
Hadidi. Unfortunately, Egyptian television does 
not encourage young fihn-mhkers to produce new 
documentary films , she said 

“The documentary film is dead Our production 
has no future simply because here is no audi- 
ence,” said Tagbreed El-Asfouri, a young film , 
maker. 

Documentary film-maker Fouad El-Tubami said 
that most producers p r efer to work with the more 
lucrative commercial advertisements. “Television 
advertisements have slowly devoured a big portion 
of the time that was once allocated for docu- 
mentary films,” he sard There once were special 
television programmes such as Cinema in Cans 
and Cinema Does Not Lie but Beautifies which 
feat ured new films, but due to a perceived lack of 
interest, these programmes have disappeared 

El-Bahrawi stated that the documentary film is 
an important element in cultural pr ogr a mm ing. 
But, she added fixe problem with documentary 
films is that they are too long. A programme called 
“Films and Festivals” does screen such films and 
C h annel 1 tries to produce documentary films, she 
noted 1 

Mohamed Sanaa, an official in the cultural pro- 
gramming administration for radio, stressed that 
Egyptian radio and television have made enormous 
progress in educational and cultural programming. 
Accordin g to S anaa, a new educational satellite tel- 
evision channel will start broadcasting by fixe end 
of next year. 

“The main target of tbe new channel is to 
achieve progress in the process of human and cul- 


tural development,” Sanaa explained. Programmes 
will include medical and scientific shows and tbe 
channel will be transmitted mainly to Arab and Eu- 
ropean countries. Currently, Sanaa said, feasibility 
studies are being conducted in cooperation with ed- 
ucation experts to plan programming. 

El-Bahrawi emphasised that students in Arab 
countries who study tbe Egyptian curricula will 
benefit from Egyptian educational pro gramm es. 
“The new channel,” she said, “will also be a good 
chance to offer scientific p rogram mes to students 
with more developed educational means.” 

El-Bahrawi noted that foe regional channels 
(Channels 3-8) provide an excellent opportunity to 


enlarge (he volume of educational programmes. An 


ambitious plan to eliminate illiteracy through tbe 
six regional channels is currently under way. Ed- 


ucation through remote learning is one programme 
produced by Channel 2. 

El-Hadidi criticised tbe way announcers present 
their shows. “Tbe traditional dialogue format is not 
appropriate in developing countries where the cul- 
ture of pictures not words prevails,” she said She 
suggested that documentary footage or live inter- 
views with people in their homes should be in- 
cluded in the shows. 

Wagih agreed that tbe hosts of these shows need 
special training. “The hosts do not know anything 


about modem interviewing techniques. Con- 
sequently. tbe shows are boring,” be said.- 

And experts agreed that television plays a trivial 
role in developing people's awareness of tbe rapid 
technological progress in the world “Educational 
programmes should be presented to the general 
public and not directed towards students during 
school hours.’’ El-Hadidi said. 

“The way audiences are thinkin g is rapidly 
changing.” said Wagih. With a new information 
era fast approaching, Wagih believes, “we desper- 
ately need a new concept of cultural programmes 
that would help people to cope with tbe new chal- 
lenges." 
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flannels in search of cuiture, newg and entertainment that lives up to the expectations generated by the satellite invasion 
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A brand news day 

The proliferation of satellite television news programming and the rising number of households 
T tuning in has national channels scrambling to hold audience interest. Sahar Ei-Bahr zooms in 


Five years ago, most people agreed that, the 
least i n teresting show on homegrown tele- 
vision was the news. In what was a nightly rit- - 
ual, viewers clicked from channel to channel . 
searching for anything less fatuous. Those able 7 
to afford the satellite TV services, with their 1 
beady offerings of CNN, NBC International— 
and Euro News, ^ckly subscribed. — V 

The policy makers at official television: tc-.'X 
alised that something had to be done to shore' f 
up the flow of viewers flooding into the sat-: 

. elHte markets. 

nij Mohamed El-WaJril, general-manager of foe - ; 
television news sector, said officials are. pad- . 
oritising keeping a competitive edge. ‘‘It is a 
matter of lire or death. If the people do not. 
like the news they can sunply switch the chan- 
nel." 

In a bid to attract more viewers, changes . 
have been adopted in both the form and con-, 
tent of news broadcasts, v ... . 

Among the new changes are li m iti n g the', 
broadcast of breaking news to important 
events, scheduling brief news ' summaries 
throughout the day, and employing Electronic 


News Gathering (ENG). Through ENG, foot- 
age is available live on the spot -while news is 
breaking. News on important events are 
beefed up with analytical voice reports from 
correspondents on the scene. And officials are 
now adding a summaxy of foe top stories with 
highlight footage from the day’s news before 
'/meriting and evening broadcasts. ■ ■ 
:Mona~EI-Hadidi, professor of mass com- 
munications at Cairo .University, noted that 
there have been changes in arranging the pri- 
orities of the news. News no longer depends 
tin its official significance, she said, but on 
how popular foe story is with foe general pub- 
lic. A big match between Ahli and Zamalek 
may qualify as a top story based on its pop- 
ularity. 

“News is becoming more and more de- 
pendent on features. News magazines now 
highlight sports and social issues for light and 
entertaining news,” El-Walril said. 

Now there is a logical informational flow, 
according to Hussein Amin, professor of mass 
communication at the American University in 
Cairo. “The transition of the news and foe link 


between the local and international news is 
more coherent and logical,” be said. 

With-" die unpredictable nature of news 
events surrounding the peace process and 
Arab-Israeli relations, Ali Fahim, general man- 
ager of television news, stressed the im- 
portance of Egyptian television being a leader 
in covering regional news. And, according to 
Fahim, official television must reckon with its 
role as an international news organisation. 

In October the news room will inaugurate a 
state-of-the-art News-Star System. The system 
employs a computer archive of news agency 
wire reports and video footage which will be 
kept on file for up to one year. A new training 
centre has opened to acquaint staff with foe 
latest technology. 

El-Ha didi explained that each channel has its 
own policy in screening the news. Content is 
often linked to state policies. News concerning 
foe ruling National Democratic Party for ex- 
ample is usually at the beginning of the pro- 
gramme. The presentation of international 
news stories generally reflects Egypt’s re- 
lationship with other countries, she added. If 


Egypt is on good terms with a country, a lot of 
broadcast time will be allotted for that coun- 
try. 

Amin noted it is easier to make changes to 
foe format rather than the content. Censorship 
for political reasons is to be expected, he said. 
“We are not living in a dream land with total 
freedom, but we are developing gradually with 
the passage of time." 

Five years ago the visual dimension was 
completely absent from news. In those days, 
television news felt more like radio: for most 
of the broadcast, an announcer would read the 
news without any video clips. 

"Eye contact is important becaose it conveys 
a sense of credibility," pointed our Amin. “In 
foe past announcers nervously shuffled 
through papers on-air and would sometimes 
mix up the order of stories. Now, of course, 
they read from a tele-prompter." 

Officials are confident that foe changes are 
holding viewer’s interests. People interested in 
health and scientific news regularly call to ask 
for more details. “This proves that the audi- 
ences are tuning in until the end,” he said. 


Nasser *56 and beyond 


Television and dnema have teamed up more 
than once to create box-office successes. 
Rehab Saad watches behind the scenes 


Film director Youssef" Francis’ latest 
work. The Search for Tutankhamun, 
about the excavation of Ki n g Tot’s 
tomb at the turn of the century, is a 
massive production. Francis needed 
period clothes and praps, hundreds of 
extras to represent the labourers who 
excavated the wimh wnd a superior 
cast “I seriously doubt an in- 
dependent producer could afford all 
' that," he explained. 

Francis’ fibn and many more Hke it 
are being funded by the production 
sector of stale television. The TV 


Production Sector is also involved in 
plannin g entertainment such as art ex- 
hibitions or musical performances for 
national celebrations. And it prepared 
and designed the main co nfer ence 
room at the Sharm El-Sheikh Peace- 
makers Summit as well as the Arab 
summit in Cairo last July. 

“We look for work which deals 
with national issues and tackles social 
problems in an exciting way,” ex- 
plained Mamdouh H-Lathi, director 
of the Production Sector. “Nasser ’56 
was the start and some 24 more 





works are expected to follow," be 
added. 

State television can produce films 
which independent producers cannot 
manage because of prohibitive pro- 
duction costs, Francis pointed out. 

Thereby, according to El-Leifoi, 
state TV is helping to solve the cin- 
ema crisis because it selects serious 
subjects which are suitable for both 

trinema and television. “The cin ema 

crisis began with foe Gulf crisis 
when producers stopped financing 
films and when revenues were down. 

- At that time we 
thought it necessary 
for us, as foe Pro- 
duction Sector of of- 
ficial TV, -to . help 
with production and 
distribution,” he ex- 
plained. 

The Production Sec- 
tor usually provides 
foe executive pro- 
ducer of a film with 
around LE800,000 — 
an amount which can 
be increased if need- 
ed- The sector also 
chooses foe director 
and foe actors and ap- 
proves of the sce- 
nario. 

But television 
should not be a sub- 
stitute for the in- 
dependent cinema 
producer, stressed 
Marianne Khouri, her- 
self an independent 
producer at the Mtsr 
International * Films 


production company. “It should sup- 
port foe cinema industry by buying 
our films at fair prices or co- 
producing large-scale productions,” 
she said. 

And competition should not figure 
into the relationship, she warned: 
“Competition would be unfair to foe 
independent producers. A film like 
Nasser 56 succeeded because a lot 
of money was spent on advertising 
and marketing. But an independent 
producer has a limited budget” 

Francis stressed that although foe 
marriage of television and cinema in- 
itially seems successful, officials 
must proceed with caution. "We 
should seriously evaluate foe results 
before we produce more,” he em- 
phasised 

Adel Hosni, who- is producing a . 
film for TV, complained that the 
budget allocated for TV films is not 
enough. Officials are more wining to 
provide hefty budgets for popular se- 
mis which seem ' more worth foe 
money because they use more air- 
time, be explained “The Ramadan 
series / Will Not Live to Mv Father’s 
Galabiya cost about LE2 million- It 
was approved because it used 30 
hours of airtime whereas a film for 
TV wouldn't use more than two 
hours of airtime,” be said. 

Hosni also complained that Egyp- 
tian' producers who work with state 
television are nor allowed to distrib- 
ute their own work, “hi any country 
in the world, foe TV producer has 
the right to sell his film to whoever 
he wants. But here foe work becomes ' 
foe property of official television,” 
he said 


Several producers stressed the im- 
portance of Egyptian productions 
maintainin g a competitive edge in the 
region. Leithi was confident that foe 
new relationship between cinema and 
television will increasingly draw 
more viewers. 

“During foe holy month of Ram- 
adan, which is considered the peak 
season for television viewing in the 
Middle East, audiences in the region 
still tune in to Egyptian television 
more than competitors in the Arab 
world,” El-Leithi said In fact, he 
added, Arab TV stations buy a large 
portion of Egyptian production for 
their Ramadan audiences- 

“In 1980, official television literally 
stopped production. At that time pro- 
duction was limited to private pro- 
ducers and the Cairo Audio Visual 
Company. Starting in 19S9, television 
production came back to life and we 
recorded around 140 hours. So far in 
19%, we have recorded more than 

1.000 hours and we plan to exceed 

5.000 hours after foe inauguration of 
foe new media city in 6 October 
City,” said El-Leithi, 

According to a report issued by foe 
economic department of state tele- 
vision, Egyptian TV and foe radio 
drew in LE67 millio n in revenues 
during last Ramadan. “About 17 
Arab TV and radio stations bought 
7,740 hours of programming pro- 
duced by foe Production Sector. The 
revenues from foe hours sold to 17 
Arab countries were LE32 million 
while the revenues from foe ad- 
vertisements shown on foe official 
television and Nile TV were LE35 
million,” the report said. 


Children’s 

hour 

Children like to watch TV. But, Dina Ezzat asks, 
does the "small screen” satisfy their interests? 


For many children a house without television is boring. Experts 
agree dux television is foe major source of entertainment and m- 
fonnation for most rural and urban children. ‘The average Egyp- 
tian child, from four-year-olds to 1 8-year-olds, spends long bouts 
watching TV every day and especially during holidays," notes 
Fayza Youssef, professor of child psychology and dean of the 
Ain Shams Higher Institute for Children’s Studies. 

This means children acquire of their attitude patterns 

and values from what they see on the screen. 

Every day, foe nation's two major TV channels broadcast an 
average of five to six children’s programmes. In addition, car- 
toons and mini-shows are broadcast during fate afternoon and 
early evening hours. 

Karim is a seven-year-old pupil at one of Cairo’s English- 
language schools. Asked about his favourite summer holiday 
bobby, he immediately answered, “watching TV”. Karim, his 
parents say. enjoys his swimming classes, children's magazines, 
and colouring books, but it is watching TV that be likes best 
According to Youssef an average daily dose of television fora 
chi ld could add up to anything between four and nine hours, de- 
pending on the season, the child's age , concentration ability and 
parents' attitudes 

TV officials say that these programmes are produced with the 
interest and taste of children from the age of three to IS in mind. 
‘The early morning programmes are for pre-schoolers, the late 
afternoon is for primary school children, and the early evening is 
fra older kids,” explains Afef EFHellawi, director of Channel 2 
children’s programming and a veteran host of children’s TV pro- 

g^rannngR. 

Television programming fra children is supposed to provide 
entertainment as well as general knowledge. “For the little chics 
we try and provide basic and simple information about things 
they can relate to like planting flowers. For the older kids we talk 
about computers as well as recent and new inventions,” El- 
Hellawr adds 

But experts argue that the quality of childre n’s productions 
should be higher. Youssef pleads, “TV officials should came 
with programmes that are more intelligent and in t ere s tin g for 
children of all ages.” 

The hosts of children's programmes are believed to be the ma- 
jor source of insult to children’s intelligence. They often appear 
on-air unprepared and speak in incomplete sentences and janing 

iwtwnirtinnq 

“Unfortunately this is very true," criticises Fadila Tawfik, a vet- 
eran radio producer of children’s programmes and a lecturer at a 
number of faculties and institutes specialised in childr en's stud- 
ies. 

“The basic problem of these hosts is that they have not studied 
anything about children. They know nothing about what children 
are interested in or what grabs their attention," she says with a 
ring of sorrow. “As a result they fail miserably to grip their audi- 
ence’s attention.'’ 

Indeed, throughout the 1960s and 1970s, hosts like SalwaHe- 
gazi, Nagwa Ibrahim, and Maged Abdel-Raziq were very popular 
among younger generations. Today, says Tawfik, none of the 
over 20 hosts “make even the smallest impact on their viewers”. 

Many agree that most hosts think they are doing fine if they 
wear their hair in a pony tail and repeat “my young friends” over 
and over again. 

TV insiders say that there is hardly any sew talent interested in 
hosting children's programmes. According to one source, “It is 
those who fail to impress that are shunted to foe children's de- 
partment". 

Script writers, editors and di rectors are also part of the problem. 

• “Dealfog wifo chfldrcn requires a special talent that not every- 
body is cutout for," says Tawfik. 

Special courses are mranged for new members of the children's 
department, says El-HeDawi, to make sure that they have enough 
knowledge about dealing with children. 

However, parents charge that the rat-efr hosts of most of these 
pro gramm es lack foe basic understanding of foe complex dimen- 
sions of a child’s personality at this time and age. This is re- 
flected m their performance- “They talk about silly subjects in a 
silly maimer,” criticises Dalia, a mother of two kids. “At foe age 
of eight, my son refuses to watch children’s programmes and in- 
sists an watching re gu lar shows instead." 

One researcher, wbo surveyed 200 children of different ages 
and social backgrounds about their favourite TV programmes, 
found that it is adult and not children’s programming that they 
like to watch. 

The quality of die material broadcast is not really up to foe ex- 
pected standard, says child psychologist Youssef 
According to Youssef it is important that “older children from 
12 to 18-year-olds find programming that suits their interests. 
While it is true that an 18-year-old may ayoy watching a Walt 
Disney cartoon, be or she still wants to see something different.” 
For this age group, Youssef recommends light drama that in- 
volves baric sex education “in a scientific fashion that suits our 
culture and religious values. Of course at the age of 1 8, a child 
would start wondering about the world of sex and nobody could 
expect him to watch Koronba [a popular children’s show fea- 
turing a puppet].” 

Specialists agree, that loop hours of straight TV watching can 
only be “destructive” fra children. “It handicaps the development 
of achild's speaking and motor skills. It also hinders social com- 
munication between the child and the world,” points out Youssef 
And it becomes especially unhealthy programming is sub- 
standard or over-dosed with anti-social values like violence. 

“There is so much violence on TV these days,” comp lams one 
grandmother. “Even the cartoons are full of violence. My grand- 
son becomes so agitated after watching afternoon cartoons. He 
fights with other children more and more every day. When I was 
bringing up my children, cartoons were about nice values but 
now they teach a boy that beating other children makes him a su- 
perman." 

“We have noted tins problem and we are trying very hard to 
eliminate all elements of violence from foe material we broad- 
cast, especially for the yoimgerage groups who may be easily in- 
fluenced by what they watch,” EFHellawi responds. 

Generally, experts recommend that ft is useful fra a four to sev- 
en-year-old to have a parent sitting through die largest part of TV 
watching for guidance. “This is the age of questioning: a child 

wants to know the why, where and what If a parent is there for 
trim then it is very useful,” Youssef explains. 

But parents say they find it difficult to explain violent content 
to their children They say ft makes control over what tbetr chil- 
dren watch much more difficult because the adult programming, 
especially for those families subscribing to the increasingly pop- 
ular satellite TV channels, involves much more than two cartoon 
supermen battling with each other. "You have drag addicts por- 
trayed as Robin Hoods, women portrayed as floozies and violent 
men glorified,” criticises Youssef 
Some parents suggested that all TV channels should introduce 
a ratings system that helps parent control what their kids watch. 

But same psychiatrists argue that this is not a good idea especial- 
ly with kick in their early teens. “If you tell your child that he can- 
not watch this programme because he is still too young be will go. 
to a friend's bouse and watch it there,” Youssef says. "And if you 
control Egyptian TV bow would you control the transmission 
coming from all over the world?” 

El-Hell awi says, “We are keen on developing this system. We 
are going to int ro du ce better progra mm es. But it takes time." 
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Good value along with a genuine Egyptian atmosphere and a friendly attitude are all that tourists look for when they decide to stay in a budget hotel 


photo: Sharif Sonbol 


Who needs 


'Zero-star" hotels are cosy accommodations for tourists on a shoestring budget, writes shertne Nasr 


Most people are familiar .with tbe big names in the 
hotel business — Hilton, Sheraton, Intercob tinental 
and Marriott to name just a few. But five-$tar ac- 
commodation^ are notoriously expensive. For tourists 
and students with limited budgets, a group of “zero- 
star" hotels are just as satisfactory, as the big names. 

But the only thing these hotels have in common: 
with 5-star hotels is perhaps a bed to sleep on. Instead 
of air conditioning, marble floors and natural green- 
ery, zero-star hotels offer ceiling fans, ceramic tiles, 
ami plastic flowers. There are many travellers, how- 
ever, who have no problem with foresaking five-star 


How to get there 


Buses 


Trains 


Super Jet. East Delta and West Delta 
buses operate throughout Egypt. 


Trains run to Alexandria. Port Said. 
Luxor and Aswan, from Ramsis 
Station. Tel. 147 or 575-3555. 


Soper Jet 

Super Jet stations are located in 
Almaza (Heliopolis). Tahrir. Giza, 
Ramsis Street and Cairo Airport 
Buses travel to Alexandria. Port 
Said, Hurghada and Sinai. Tel 
I 772-663. 


Cairo-Luxor- Aswan 
“French” deluxe trains with 


Catro-A lexaiuiria 


5.30am to lOpm.from Tahrir, then 
Giza. Almaza and [he airport 
Tickets LEI9 until 9pm: LEI l 
thereafter; from the airport LE24 
until 5pm: LE30 thereafter. 

A VIP bus with phone access leaves 
Almcca at 7. 15am. Tickets front 
Almaza LE28: from the airport LE32 
each wav. 


Services to Luxor and Aswan 
7.40pm and 9pm (reaching Luxor 
6.40 am and 8am. Aswan 8,40am and 
I Oam). Tickets to Luxor LE294 far 
foreigners and LEI 29 for Egyptians, 
to Aswan LE300 for foreigners; 
LE14I for Egyptians. 


"Spanish" deluxe trains without 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
6.45pm. 8.45pm and 9.45pm. Tickets 


to Luxor; first class LE51 ; second 
class LE31. Tickets to Aswan: first 
dasrIE63: second doss LE37. 


luxuries, and are willing to settle for more modest ac- 
commodations, so long as these are clean and, above 
all safe, according to guests. 

Tbe Ministry of Tourism lists these hotels, -in a 
group below the one-star hotels, as unrated. In Cairo, 
most are located in die vicinity of Talaat Harb and 
26th July streets. Tbe least expensive and perhaps the 
most famous among foreigners lie on Al-TawfDria 
Street, where an old Greek-styled building houses 
three hotels. Judging by die dimness of the building 
entrance, newcomers may have second thoughts. But 
things brighten op considerably once visitors reach 
the reception areas. 

Brightly-painted murals of Pharaonic 

. faces colour tbe walls in the modestly fur-. 

nished reception area of one of these ho- 
tels. A small desk, two comfortable sofas, 
a television set and a coffee table loaded 
with books and magazines create a cosy 
bid simple atmosphere. 

wtSauL “This is where oar guests meet and 
ds spend time ex changin g travel stories," ex- 

p lain*; Amr Abdallah, general manager of 
the hoteL Tbe majority of his guests are 
■ Japanese tourists. 

Beyond the reception is a long corridor 
1 which leads to five huge dormitories, batfa- 

rooms and a kitchen which is always open 
94 far for late night snacking. 

yptians. Some of these hotels do not even have a 

us; kitchen. “It is a Luxury we thought we 
could do without," explains Tarek EJ- 
^ Abbassi, general manager of Venice HoteL 
“Most of our clients are not i nte rested in 
i elaborate meals. They find it cheaper to 

Tickets buy ready-made foods like find and 
ta’miya." 

y; Many travellers say that five-star hotels 

provide a lot of services that are un- 


necessary. Yumiko Kawaduchi. a young Japanese 
school secretary, explains, “A beautifully decorated 
room and Nfle view are very nice, but friendly re- 
ceptionists and homey feeling are more attractive to 
me." 


packers, the type of travellers who travel the world 
on limited budgets, and students who are staying in 
Egypt for a long time and do not want to spend much 
on acco mm odations. “Many of our clients work as 
engineers, nurses, air hosts and hostesses, computer 


Kawaduchi also likes the feet that she can leave her ' programmers, plumbers and secretaries,” says Ab- 


thmgs in her room and find them untouched when she 
comes back. 

And, Abdallah adds, low-budget hotels offer un- 
usual services such as . looking after travellers' be- 
longings: “A guest can leave his luggage with us for 
weeks if away on a journey. And, since we don't take 
commission from tourist markets, we provide our cli- 
ents with honest information about the cheapest plac- 
es to buy souvenirs or rent a horse or a boat on the 
Nile." 

Cole Davis, a wine consultant from the United 
States, has used a low-budget bote} on all three of his 
visits to Cairo. He stayed in similar hotels in Alex- 
andria, Luxor, Sinai and Siwa. According to Cole, 
one night in a Luxor hotel with a swimming pool cost 
him LEI 5 and he paid LEI 7 for one night in a hotel 
in Alexandria. 

“I try to grasp the essence of a country. You can't 
do that in a five-star hotel where the atmosphere is 
more Western,” Davis says. 

The location is usually a big plus with these hotels, 
says Davis. “The hotel is close to the Egyptian Mu- 
seum and Coptic and Islamic monuments in Old Cai- 
ro are accessible by bus. The TawfDria market nearby 
gives me a lot of original colour.*' 

Abdallah explained that some tourists prefer these 
places not only because they are cheaper but because 
they are far more relaxed than regular hotels. “Guests 
can cook at anytime or play the guitar till dawn. 
Groups travelling together can stay in tbe same room. 
The atmosphere makes life easier and more enjoy- 
able,” he says. 

Zero-star hotels are particularly popular with back- 


dallah, adding that the majority of his clients are from 
Australia. New* Zealand, the US. Japan and Scan- 
dinavia 

The only staff these hotels have usually consists of 
a receptionist and a cleaning person. “The receptionist 
plays the role of foe general manager, financial man- 
ager and maintenance supervisor,’' explains Abdallah. 
It is the receptionist's job to make sure that the bed 
sheets are changed daily, tbe rooms are kept in good 
shape and to see that no water is leaking from taps. 

As these hotels are, more or less, similar to one an- 
other as regards foe type of services they offer, tbe 
main competition among them, it seems, is to provide 
the best treatment and cleanliness possible. “These 
are foe two main areas for a hotel to excel over an- 
other," EI-Abbassi says. “Our clients already know’ 
that they will be provided with almost no services. 
Tbe only thin g they care for is cleanliness" he added. 

Luxor and Aswan offer foe highest number of these 
hotels — in Aswan alone there are 14. Tbe cheapest 
runs at LE7 a night while a more expensive one 
charges LE15. Fifteen such hotels can be found in 
Alexandria where a room overlooking the sea will 
cost LEI 6. There are plenty in Port Said, Dahab and 
foe oases. Tbe full details about these accommoda- 
tions are available in two international travel guide 
books. Let 's Go and Lonely Planet. 

Newly-opened hotels print their own promotional 
leaflets and distribute them among tourists at foe air- 
port, railway station and other tourist destinations, 
“This is how we managed to get our first clients. Hie 
cleanliness and tbe helpful attitude did tbe rest" says 
El-AbbassL 


Cairo-Marsa hfatrouh 
Services at 7am departure and 7pm 
return from Almaza and Tahrir 
square-Tickea LE36 


Cairo-Sidi Abdet-Rahman 
Services at 6.30am, 7am, 8am. 9am 
and 3.45pm. Tickets LE32 
Ouro-Pon Said 

Sendees every half hour from Oam to 
8am; then 9am. 10am. 3pm, and 
4.30pm. from Almaza, then Ramsis 
Street Tickets LEI 5 each way. 


Cairo- A lexaiuiria 
“Torbini" trains 

VIP train: Service 8am. Tickets first 
doss LE32 with a meal ; LE22 
without ameaL 

Standard trains: Services 9am, 

I Jam. noon. 5pm and 7pm. Tickets 
first class LE22; second doss LEI7. 


Travellers’ book guide: 

Islamic architecture for beginners 


"French” trains 
Services hourly from Oam to 
10.30pm. Tickets first doss LE20; 
second class LEI 2. 


Alexandria-Port Said 
Service 6.45am, from Ramieh 
Square in, Alexandria. Departs Port 
Said 330pm. Tickets LE22 each 
way. 


Cairo-Port Smd 

Services 630am and 8.45am. Tickets 
first doss LE45; second dass LE26. 


EgyptAir 


Cairo-Hurgftada 

Services 8am and 2pm, from Tahrir, 
then Giza and Almaza. Departs 
Hurgfutda noon and 5pm. Tickets 
LE40 until 5pm, LE45 thereafter, 
both each way. 


Thae are between two and five 


domestic flights daily. Check 
EgyptAir : A dly 390-0999; Opera 


Alexandria-Hurghada 
Service 8pm, from Ramieh Square, 
Alexandria. Departs Hurghada 
230pm. Tickets LE60 each »cry. 


390-2444: orHUton 759-9806. 
Ctdro-Aswan 

Tickets LE300 far Egyptians. LE99J 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Service 11pm, from Tahrir. then 
Almaza Departs Sharm El-Sheikh 
11pm. Tickets LE50 each way. 


Cairo-Luxor 

Tickets LE220 for Egyptians, 120780 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 


Cairo-Hurghada 

Tickets LE238 for Egyptians, LE780 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 



Buses travel to North Sinai, South 
SinaL Suez and Ismenlla. Buses to 
Imunlia and Sues depart from Qulali 
(near Ramsis Square). Almaza and 
Tagnid Square (near Heliopolis). 
Buses to North and South Sinai 

depart from tke Sinai bus station at 
Abbassiya Square. TeL 482-4753. 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 

Tickets LE246 for Egyptians. LE82I 

for foreigners, both round-trip. 


Sunny summer deals 
Hotels 


It is a pleasure to see Doris Behrens- 
Abuseifs Islamic Architecture in Cairo: 
An Introduction back on tbe market again 
afro: a fresh printing. The outcome of 
courses that tbe author taught with great 
success for several years at foe American 
University in Cairo, it is an attractive, 
convenient and useful survey of foe archi- 
tectural history of our great capitaL 

General chapters discuss the stages of 
foe city’s growth from its foundation on- 
ward, foe stylistic evolution of Islamic ar- 
chitecture in Cairo, and the peculiarities 
of Cairene domestic architecture. The 
bulk of die book consists of detailed de- 
scriptions of a h andful of major or repre- 
sentative buildings, a mere 67 in all, con- 
structed in the city during its first 12 
centuries, be ginn i ng with the original 
Mosque of Amr Ibn Al-’As at Fustat and 
concluding with tire Mohamed All 
Mosque at the CttadeL Each description 
includes a brief bibliography. There are 
132 half-tone plates and 35 line drawings 
and plans. 

Subtitled “An Introduction,” foe book is 
intended for beginners and can be ef- 
fectively used by people who are inter- 
ested in foe subject, but are otherwise 


completely uninshucted. It concentrates 
upon architecture rather than history, and 
as Behrens- Abuseif herself emphasises, it 
hardly touches upon the urban ecology of 
the historic zone, foe traditional environ- 
ment and ways of life that give foe city’s 
heart its primary value. Medieval monu- 
ments contribute to this value, but by no 
means constitute the whole of it 

Despite its elementary aims, any expert 
would willingly testify that this book rep- 
resents considerably more than a crace- 
over-lightly treatment For one thing, it 
neatly summarises a massive amount of 
information, as the bibliographies in- 
dicate, in Arabic, English, French, Ger- 
man and Turkish. 

Behrens-Aboseif herself has carried out 
important research, moreover, on Cairo’s 
morphology as well as on individual 
buddings, knows the historic zone and its 
architecture of all periods and at all levels 
intimately, and is therefore frequently 
able in these pages both to offer informed 
insights of her own and to correct foe 
studies of earlier scholars. — 

Islamic Architecture in Cairo is no sub- 
stitute for visiting foe real buildings it de- 
scribes, much less for simply spending 


three or four hours in Cai- 
ro’s real historic zone it- 
self There these 67 struc- 
tures stand, among 
hundreds of others, along 
streets that still have their 
medieval conformation 
and still offer the most 
successful urban life-style 
that mankind has yet di- 
vised. 

Tbe city’s historic zone 
is, in fact, one large single 
monument, and it is cur- 
rently being dismantled at a rate so rapid 
that nothing authentic or worth attempting 
to experience will be left of it in a few 
years' time. As instruction, this book will 
serve most readers more than sufficiently. 
If it encourages them to visit foe historic 
zone in person while they still can, how- 
ever, it will serve them notably indeed. 



_ 


“Within the coming few weeks, ME- 
META (Middle East.: Mediterranean 
Travel and Tourist Association) will be^ 
officially registered as foe first regional 
tourist organisation, brin g i ng together - 
more than 20 countries. 

“MEMETA is a mix of government 
and private sector officials who enjoy 
top managerial positions in the field of 
tourism. Ministries of tourism of foe 
member states have one representative . 
on the board of governors which will 
also include two representatives from 
foe private sector of each country. The 
voting power is equal among all mem- 
bers. It will function as a private sector 
business. 

“Among foe regional members, there - 
are four founding parties; Egypt, Israel, 
the Palestinian National Authority and 
Jordan. Other countries that have joined 
already are Tunisia, Morocco, Cyprus, 
and Turkey. Oman, Qatar and MahaTare 
expected to sign in foe near future ■ 

“We are pinning hopes on the on- 
going peace process so that Syria-sad 
Lebanon would join hopefully after 
signing a peace agreement with Israel. '. 

“There are also eartra-regional mem- 
bers. We are aiming to become a 
unique or ganisatio n with me m ber s from 
foe region and members from the coun- 
tries that send their tourists to foe re- 
gron. These include Europe, tbe Amer- 
icas, the Pacific Rim including South : 
East Asia, Korea, Indonesia, and Thai- 
land. 

“All members have, agreed that foe 
role of governments is to tty and iron 
out- governmental formalities- to fa- 
cilitate the flow of people, among the 
- countries of foe region. If MEMETA 
requests, for example, that airports 
should be more accessible to national 
carriers in . the region, government rep- 
resentatives ‘should work towards tins 
end Governments also' have a special 
role because they rvmta ihute -finaneiafly ; 
they review MEMETA’ s budget but do 
not interfere with our plan of action. 

“Within foe executive council each 
country - has a chapter which includes 
all bodies related to the tourism in- 
dustry.. Hie Egyptian chapter was es- 
tablished with an anticipated member- 
ship of 100 travel companies, and 
agencies by foe aid of 1996. We will 
appoint a facilitator ta promote the or- 
ganisation and recruit members from 
Europe. 

“A- future MEMETA project is to 
create a database of tourist sites, an- 
tiquities and visa r equirements so that if 
people want to visit more than one 
country, it would be easier. 

“MEMETA will also provide training 
facilities not only for the region but for 
employees from foe Americas, Europe, 
and Asia. Thereby, when they are sell- 
ing Egypt or Syria to tbe customer, 
they can do' a better job in convincing 

clients^ 

. “This sort of inta iMtinn*! co- 
operation js beneficial to everybody. 
One very important point concerning 
regional co-operation is tint for peace 
to be long-lasting, people have to know 
each other and tins is why we should 
encourage inter-regiasal co-operation.” 


EbvptHir 



Available from American University in 
Cairo Bookstore and major bookshops in 
Egypt. 


Telephone numbers of 
EGYPT AIR offices in 
governorates: 


Reviewed by John Rodenbeck 


Cairo-Ismailia 

Services every 45 otimaes from 
630am to 6pm. from Qulali. then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5. 75; air-conditioned 
bus LE5.25, one way. 


Here's a look at the special rates 
mast hotels, especially resorts, are 
offering to Egyptians and foreign 
residents. 


Helnan Regina Hurghada LEI 20 
per person in a double room 


far and wide 


Cairo-Suex 

Services every half an hour from 
6am to 7pm. from Qulali. then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5.75; air-conditioned 
I bus LE5. one way. 


and taxes. Valid until the end of the 
summer season. 


Cairo-El-Arisk 

Services every hour from 7.30am to 
4pm, from Qulah, then Almaza and 
Tagnid Square. Tickets deluxe bus 
LE21: air-conditioned bus LEI 3. 
oneway. 


Siarm El-Sheikh Marriott. LE240fbr 
a single or double room including 
buffet breakfast. service charge and 
taxes. 


The Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo holds treas- 
ures from as far away as Spain, Turkey, Iran and 
China. Nevine El-Aref made a special tour 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Services every 45 min. firm 7am to 
6.30pm from Abbassiya. then 
Almaza. Tickets morning LE27 ; 
evening LE4Q, oneway. 


Sham El-Sheikh MOvenpick HoteL 
LE200forazingle<mdLE250Jara 
double room in the front by the 
swimming pooL The hotel offers 
prices of i LEI 60 for a single and 
LE200far a double room in the back, 
or sports area. Prices include buffet 

breakfast, service charge and taxes. 


Cairo-Nuweiba 

Service 8am, from Abbassiya, then 
Almaza. Tickets deluxe bid LE3I. 


Travel agencies 


Travel agencies are offering various 
packages both inside and outride 
Egypt this summer. 


\ Stations at Tahrir and Almaza. TeL 
243-1846. 


Cairo-Hurghada 

Services Ask. noon. 3pm. 10.30pm. 
10.45pm and 11pm. Tickets LE30 
one way. 


Flamingo Tours ; A trip to Nice is 
LE2,850fitr8days, Nice and London 
lsLE5.490far 1 5 days. Spain and 


Cairo-Safaga 

Services 9am and 3pm. Tickets LE35 
oneway. 


Cairo-Qussetr 

Service 1 0 pm. Tickets LE38 one 
way. 


Athens and Rhodes is LE3J80 far 10 
days. Paris and London is LE4.950 
jar IS days. Rome. Florence, Venice 
is LEA. 750 far 10 days and 
Singapore, Tokyo. HongKatg 
Bangkok is S3.335 far 19 days. 

Prices far a special cruise around the 
Meduoranean in deluxe boats start 
from SI, 382 for 8 days. 


Cairo-Luxor 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one way. 


Cairo-AsHttn 

Service 5pm. Tickets LE50 One way. 


Kamak Tours is organising trips to 
Marsa Maxrauh far 4 days tn three 
star hotels on a half board basis at 
prices startineftomLE295. The 
company is abo offering trips to 


from LEI. 450 


The Egyptian government began to collect works of art from Cai- 
ro's old mosques and buildings in 1880. Over a century later, the 
Islamic Museum boasts more than 60,000 items. 

During the flourishing periods of Islamic culture, especially 
from the period between the 1 Jib to J3fo centuries, kings of for- 
eign countries endeavoured to court foe sultan by sending gifts 
and precious items to Egypt, often with Islamic motifs. Later, un- 
der tiie Ottoman Turks of foe 16th century, new styles were de- 
veloped in Egypt, including fine quality metal work, porcelain 
and glassware, used for a wide range of domestic and cosnetic 
products. 

The Spanish collection is located to tbe left of the museum’s 
main hall in room 13. The objects date between the 13fo and 15th 
centuries when Malaga and Granada were famous for their high- 
quality porcelain products and tbe two countries traded actively. 
Tbe collection on display includes vases and a number of plates 
on which blue, gold and pink predominate. 

Tbe Chinese collection in room 16 includes porcelain objects of 
the finest quality. Qur'anic verses »nd Islamic prayers are used as 
a decorative motif to facilitate the exportation of tbe objects to the 
Islamic wodd. The collection includes large vessels, jewellery 
cases, asht rays, p lates and a zamzameya (a type of thermos flask). 

Artefacts from Turkey are exhibited in room 20. The collection 
consists of porcelain plates, incense burners, textiles, chan- 

deliers and carpets. Yehya Naguib, bead of the textiles de- 
partment at foe museum, described the prayer fugs as among the 
most valuable objects of the Turkish collection. He pointed out 
that some of the rugs are too small to serve a religious purpose 
and were probably designed as wall hangings to' show the direc- 
tion of the Ka*ba in Mecca. Most of foe carpets are on display tn 
foe carpet hall cm the second floor. Also in the Turkish collection 
is a fireplace of Anatolian design made of ceramic glazes with 
floral and geometric designs in blue on white. 
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A carpet from the Iranian collection 

The largest range of foreign objects at the Islamic Museum 
come from Iran. The room includes pottery, chandeliers, incense 
burners, carpets and jugs of copper, bronze and porcelain, not to 
mention manuscripts which include two medical texts. Most of 
tbe objects date to foe Suighuki era when plant, animal, and bird 
motifs were popular, as were as circles and geometrical forms. 

One of the treasures of tbe museum is a ninth century Iranian 
carpet which dates to tbe Abbasid era. It has a reddish background 
and is adorned with names of Egyptian waits (governors) written 
in Qufi script. 


The Museum of Islamic Art is open from 8.30am to 4pm except 
Fridays when it is closed for prayers between I pm to 2pm in sum- 
mer and 1 2pm to 1pm in winter. 
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Sports 17 


The Egyptian women’s football 
team tapped and trapped their 
way to victory over the junior 
men’s team in an encounter in 
Alexandria last Friday- Eric 
Asomugha looks to their future 


Tbe national women's football team in Egypt has 
yei to reach the sante- standard of teaming and 
encouragement as flat enjoyed by their counterparts 
in other countries. Bid if foe reams of last week’s 
match against die Smooha YouflrCentre junior 
men's team is anything to go by it won't be long 
before fans stand up and take notice. 

Under the supervision of coach Ashraf Sbefik and 
his assistairiWalidHassan, the women took the > 
game 3-1 on penalties after a goalless draw. 

Cheered by a group of scanty spectators, at the 
Arab Academy for Science and Technology in 
Alexandria the women proved that the sky is die 
limit for their success. With aggressive ball 
possession and utilising teamwork to attack from 
JBrth flanks the women landed six shots on target to 
the men’s four. 

Striker Wessam Othman's play was brilliant with 
Sera Hassanien and AmalAb&t-Karim assisting. 
Wessam, losing few chance^ came close to scoring 
in the 10th minute of the first half but her powerfol 
header was saved by the men’s goalkeeper. Othman 
and company kept up the pressure, butfoe men’s • 
central defender Mohamed Ibrahim stood firm in 
his position. 

Inthe second half the men rebounded as striker 
Mohamed Hesri led a sudden attack, thatput 
goalkeeper Sherin Shalahi to the first real test of die 
game, The match iutensifiedwifo some hard 
tackling as bofo teams fbugbs for a winning goal 
before the women clinched the lead. ’ 

But, as easy as die victory appeared to observers, 
team trainer Hossam Ferris, behevcskmgtcnn ■ 
planning and a carefully monitored training scheme 
are prerequisites if success is foe goaL " 

Prior to 1993, women’s football was played 
mostly for fun as part of night activities daring the 
month of Ramadan. During 'the holy month many - 
sporting clubs featured five-aside womea's teams tn 
their competitions. ...... J 

After three years of efforts, 1996 witnessed foe ... 
birth of tbe Egyptian Women's Soccer Cbmmrttee' 
(EWSQ, affiliated to the Supreme Council for ‘ 
Youth md Sports(SCyS). 

Ah initiative, led by EWSC PresideatSahar . 

El -Hawary, £s currently underway to forman 
independent women’s sooxr -federation -which will 
jjpe solely responsible for all its activities. 

“I started it three years ago wifoho support 
wbalsoever from anyone except my father, an 
ex -FIFA referee, andmy family ," flswaiy told . 
AI-Ahram Weekly. . < ‘ 

Faced with apportion from SCYS officials 
Hawary never gave up her quest to attain her goal 
of establishing a national women’s team. 

*T took tf upon myselfbpcause l bdieve in it and 
it was my dream to have a women’s football team 
in Egypt," she explained. . - . '. 

Hawary was inspired by the p a rta c iphtioaeof other 
countries in the first Women's World Cup in China 
in 1991. V 

Harawy’s endeavours have won her the respect 
and support of sports officials from die men’s . 
national league. “This is because they are 
sportsmen ririio really understand and are proud «f 
what I am doing," said Sfihar. .-- 

The women's team activities have gathered 
momentum since fee creation of EWSC earlier this 
year. Frw players were raised kritiafly bid today, in : 
addition to foe national tram, there are women’s 
clubs in Cairo, Giza, Aloubeya, Alexandria, 

El-Qanah region, Zagazigand Garbeya. “We 


cooperated aod encouraged their daught e r s to join . 
the new teams,” said Semriti Sayed, an official at the. 
EWSC. Under the EWSC, women fbotbaflers in . 
other govemcratcs are in theprocessof forming 
clubs to <xgnpete ,with those. already established. The 
EWSC is also targeting schools to groom players and 
^encourage more competitions. Two international 
friendlies against Swedish dribs have been staged 
and local matches are now played on a regular baas. 

Next on Ime is the African qualifications for foe 
1999 Women's World Cup in foe USA. 

Prep arati ons for tins event arc quite a task, but. 
Sahar El-Hawaiy is more foan ready. “We are . 
malting plans to be there, but first we must have an ' 
independent federation which I'm working on,” she 
said. Financial supportwfll be needed from the “ 
private sector for finfoer progress with federation 
plans. Tire EWSC is scheduling friendly matches in . 
preparation for the qualifications. Hawary said talks 
are in foe early stages with chibs from Italy, 
Morocco and Sooth Africa. .4 
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Tamer El-Sawi serves op a taste of what made hhn Egypt’s number one 


photos: Abdel WOhab Et-Seheb and kLMohemed LiM 


Egypt’s number one tennis player 
Tamer Ei-Sawi got to the top through 
his father’s endeavours, but now he 
wants a little help from his friends. 
Nashwa Abdel-Tawab courts his past 


Virtually ignored by the press and sponsors alike. Tamer 
El-Sawi travels from hotel to venue in country after 
country playing matches. At 24 Tamer, Egypt’s number 
one tennis player aod ranked 180 in foe world, is growing 
increasingly dissatisfied wife the lack of interest. 

“I am totally alone except for my dad who has invested 
almost LE750.000 from ins own money inthe last six 
years to help me become a champion,” he \o\d AI-Ahram 
Weekly. Ahhougb he doesn’t yet have to worry about 
winning prize money just to ensure a ticket home. Tamer 
is apprehensive about his want of a sponsor who will offer 
him a »p«"hrrirni manager. 

“Even if there has been so me eco nomic aid from the 
Egyptian Tennis Federation (ETF) or the Supreme Council 
for Youth and Sports (SCYS) lately, if you have a coach or 
a technical manager travelling with you and watching your 
matches, he can help by analysing the opponent's tactics” 
explained Tamer. Until a deal is struck die Egyptian 
number one must play the role ofhis own technical 

manage r arvt rryarn fmarv-j al supporter. Tamer and another 

player are awaiting a reply to their request from die ETF 
and foe Supreme Council to supply die salary for a coach. 

Tamer's fascination with temus began at the age of four 
when he used to watch his father play friends al foe Ahli 
Club. His father. Dr Ahmed El-Sawi, encouraged him by 
customising a wooden racquet to his size. By foe age of 
six, he began playing in competitions. At the age of nine, 
he became Egyptian national champion in die under- 1 2s. 
He then went cm to win all 14 national competitions of the 
Egyptian Federation. At 1 5-years-old, Tamer took foe 
seniors singles of the Egyptian National Championship. 

The victory encouraged Tamer to emer foe Egypt 
International C hampionship lata- that year. “I was 
eliminated from foe qualifying rounds and the following 
yearl played a match in the main draw but that didn’t 
mean I was a failure,” said Tamer, “ it was part of my 
training course”. 

Tamer will never forget tbe decisions his father took on 
his behalf to enable Him to his dreams. His father’s 

support helped him to cruise through his earlier victories 
but his advancement into the top 100 rank is now hindered 
by a shortage of money. Should foe sponsorship come 
through Tamer says the credit for aD be achieves belongs 
to his father. The elder El-Sawi feds his son will 
eventually break through — though at a much slower pace 
— even without sponsorship. 

Dr El-Sawi was faced writh a dilemma when Tamer asked 
his permission to take aoe year off — first secondary — to 
allow him to concentrate an tennis. After much thought the 
elder El-Sawi entered foe challenge with his son and taught 
him to work according to a well-planned training course. 

Dr El-Sawi became Tamer's supervisor and manager. “I 
put Tamer under a month ofhaid exercises believing that 
any player must be 1 00 per cent physically as well as 
talented,” explained Dr El-SawL As the future number one 
surpassed his father's pilities Ahmed El-Sawi looked fora 
good coach and technical manager at a time when nobody 
knew of the importance of technical managers. 

Id 1983 when bis father sent 10 year-old Tamer to 
participate in the World Juni or Ch ampionship at the 
Orange Bowl in Florida, the ETF forbade juniors to 
officially travel abroad to participate in tournaments. 
Tamer went on to win three matches at die Orange Bowl in 
his international championship debut prompting the Elf* 
to lift hs res&ictioos. Following his victory a! die African 
Championship in Egypt at die age of 14 in foe under- 1 6 
category, the International Tennis Federation enrolled bis 
nam e with the international Tennis team to play 
tournaments in Africa and Europe. By repeating his 
victory in the under-1 8 event when he was 1 6, Tamer 
joined the top thirty junior rank. Tamer also competed at 
tbe juniors in Wimbeidoo and tbe US Open where be lost 
in foe 16dwouDd.Attbeageof21.be took die German 
Open and the Swiss Open. 

The Egyptian Olympic Committee had asked die 
Egyptian Tennis Federation to guarantee an eighth place 
for Tamer in Adana, but they were unable nominate 
El-Sawi to foe Olympics. Tennis is a special case at tbe 
Gaines where the top 16 seeded players enter the draw 
without qualifications. 

Tamer was 12 years old, when he decided to be a 
professional, but at -17 financial considerations led him to 
take a tennis scholarship al Louisiana Stale University to 
study business marketing. In 1994, ranked third over 
12.000 tennis players at foe university. Tamer was spotted 
by tbe Advantage Company. The company offered to 
manage his career for two years. This is one small step, but 
who wiD give him a quick band up? 


Where are they now? 



AFTER the (Infection of two Egyptian ptaymatthe 
1996 Atlanta Olympics, Egypt has damped strict 
security measures around its athletes at th» 
Paralympic Games in Atlanta. 

News was seiropy concerning tha whereabouts of 
two Egyptian athletes who disappeared during tha 
Atlanta Games. Wrest ler M us t afa AbdaHflaratti and 


harxBsall player Ahmed El-Awadi opted to remain In 
the United States when their delegation returned 
earlier In the month. Rumours circulating at the 
Paralympics had the two players working fn the US. 
Abdel-Hareth allegedly has joined a club In New York 
while the less lucky EfrAwadi has been employed as a 
waiter in ap. Italian restaurant in North Carolina. 


Table 

tennis tourney 

EGYPT is tosiing the IStfr : 
Arab Table Tennis 
Championship from 18-27 


Cairo Stadium. 15 countries 
from, all over foe Arab world 
arc coppering in foe team ~ 
aod single eventSTM a" 
championship first, juniors 
under 14 am juniors under ’* 
17 arc competing in. addition 
to the usual seniors category. 

While the Egyptian men’s 
is tabling up its full 
complement, the women’s 
team is vying without Star 
player Nlhal Meshref The . 
c hamp ion, has excused 
herself fro® competition due 


The Egyptitm delegs&rav 
whicta took first place at 
foeI99£Dub» - - 
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Osman El-Mahdi: 


Calling 


tune 


Not four, but a thousand voices. It moves 
everywhere, and this love for it is what 
gives him, a player, a reposeful and 
restraining stature. The myth comes off 
on him — like blue bright snow 
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Osman El-Mahdi uses the violin as an instrument, 
not as a weapon of aggression. Leave your safety 
helmet at home when you come to liken to his 
playing: he's no zealot with a loose G-string. In 
fact, he's a thoughtful and quiet player — no 
threat to the midnight peace. 

El-Mahdi says violinists know its acute sensitiv- 
ity and treat it with respect He says the violin will 
not be bullied — never, or told what to do. It can 
turn capricious and even toneless. El-Mahdi says it 
does not have a naturally beautiful tone. It is bare 
and scrawny. All its alluring so nods rest with the 
collusion between player and instrument 

How does anyone manage to play such a thing? 
By the ap pa rently magic means of trarfiing El- 
Mahdi was fortunate enough to have three re- 
markable gums to pass on the secrets of finger, 
wrist arm and body which produce the tame and 
voice of the instrument The city of Cairo has 
some small chamber string orchestras, one sym- 
phony orchestra and the newly formed Cairo Op- 
en Orchestra. The two latter have the i mp ortant 
job of providing the Cairo scene with opera, ballet 
and the usual weekly symphony concerts. Alone, 
these two orchestras require a large number of 
players, mostly strings. 

The Cairo musical scene is therefore not as re- 
stricted as it is often reputed to be. With the auto- 
cannibalistic rites Europe is inflicting upon iteelfj 
the resulting chaos has sent out into the world 
many musicians who float from place to place, or, 
as El-Mahdi says, contract to contract Cairo gets 
j its share, and the orchestras are therefore manned 
i with floaters and drifters working here briefly — 
next stop, anywhere. This does not build good or- 
chestras, which need the home-based mentality to 
produce good results. 

One man, Osman El-Mahdi, used to be a floater 
until he drifted back into Cairo in 1994, when the 
Cairo Opera Orchestra was formed to share the 
burden with the Cairo Symphony Orchestra. He 
was made the concertmaster of the former. The or- 
chestra. is good and plays almost continuously. El- 
Mahdi 's duties are planning programmes, aiding 
and assisting the zest of the orchestra in any prob- 
lems that arise. He is the contact line to the higher 


authority when any disputes of policy arise. And, 
of course, he is first violin. He has obvious author- 
ity of manne r but never fusses. One visiting maes- 
tro working with him called him the Sphinx: he 
keeps his peace and his opinion* to himse lf his 
temper always under control. So die orchestra gets 
on with itself peaceably and is proving a major 
gift to the music scene. 

The violin is the instrument most surrounded by 
myth. Mad legends have proliferated around it 
since the dawn of time. The gods conceived it 
Apollo preferred it to all other instruments. Mar- 
syas waa flayed alive because of his genius at it 
And so on, down through history. Its pre-eminence 
spread through all races. They play it in Asia and 
in Africa. Egypt had violins in Ptolemaic times. It 
conquered & Barbarian hordes and became the 
chosen symbol for European musical civilisation. 
There is but one instrument superior to it at all 
Levels of expression — the human voice. 

Titrg El-Mahdi, violinists move in an aura of 
elitism. There are such a lot of secrets about flic 
mastery of it dm*, to the layman, ail the fuss must 
appear crack-brained Like El-Mahdi, it is one of 
the tenets of the distribution of instruments in an 
orchestra that violinists are number, one. Every- 
thing can go wrong at a concert hall. But if a vi- 
olin makes one false note Or is wrongly pitched, 
the result is consternation. 

Listening to tire strings is always exciting, par- 
ticularly if they swoon and croon with that par- 
ticular perfection they alone have. They make peo- 
ple cry. They have die tear in the voice, as opera 
specialists say of voices — Di Stefeno (tenor). 
Ginefte Neveu (violinist). And Nero fiddled while 
Rome homed. String instruments strangle with 
emotion- Tristan, Debussy’s Peleas and the 
Brahmsian poem of the loneliness and passing of 
youth. The strings excel at tears and even-tide, but 
can dance better than anything else. The Viennese 
waltz does not exist without the fiddle. 

The strings are like air and water to music. They 
flow everywhere, in and out of everything. Except 
jazz. They lack percussive power. Their rhythmic 
accent is softer, weaker than the piano. Pianos 
come and go, but the fiddle goes on forever, alone 


or in dozens, in large orchestras. Music could get 
on without the piano but the entire Western mu- 
sical structure is unthinkable without die strings. 
Violin first, and second viola, cello, double bass. 
They are the body and the living life which sup- 
ports the rest of the orchestra. 

Small wonder that the players are so powerful 
and important If the strings get angry in the Ber- 
lin Philharmo nic, then the whole of Berlin trem- 
bles. Politics and national interests can temporarily 
be dismissed: the strings and the orchestra march 
together to victory. We are conscious of the pi- 
anist at work, but the violinist and the violin are 
one and the same thing . They meh into each other 
and eventually into the small, acutely conscious 
body of the instrument In earlier times, it was al- 
ways called a souL The small imperious thing 
curled up on the shoulder of its player, tucked 
comfortably in between neck and shoulder, is like 
a wicked, knowing cat 

The floating process which makes up a major 
part of a professional musician’s life in the 1990s 
began for El-Mahdi in Alexandria, where he was 
bom in 1958. In 1988, the new Opera House was 
opened in Cairo. Between these two dates began 
the wandering part of his life. At five years of age, 
he and an elder sister began to study music, she 
toe piano and he the violin. There was no opposi- 
tion from the family. The father was a doctor who 
liked music, and the mother did the caring. El- 
Mahdi soon passed the necessary exams as a vi- 
olinist at the Conservatoire. Aik when the boy 
was II his much-loved father died suddenly. 
There was the usual feeling of destitution at such 
an event But he remembers: be said to himself 
that his father would have agreed with his decision 
to stick to music, no matter what obstacles. He 
was at St Marc's School. The family then decided 
to go to Cairo to live with relatives, arid so the 
boy used to make the trip once a week from Cairo 
to Alexandria for his violin lesson with the first of 
the three gurus. Prof Yash villi, a Georgian. This 
back and forth rhythm soon camfe to an end when, 
after a few years of what must have been an ex- 
hausting see-saw existence for a boy with the vi- 
olin to cany, this particular professor left Egypt 




and retained to Russia. So evaporated the most im- 
portant element in the musical life of El-Mabdi. 
He revered this mm and loved file teacher who 
showed him a steep path that lay ahead for one 
who tackles the endless complexities of mastering 
tire violin: king, devil, angel — so small, yet so 
formidable. The Russians understand it better than 
almost everyone. Yash villi lived to be 91 and died 
last year. He was followed by one professor Be- 
ridze, also Georgian, who after a period was fol- 
lowed by a professor Gameb, an Azahajani. Music 
was not die first choice for El-Mahdi as he veered 
between school and Conservatoire. His family 
wish was for a doctor. At about this time, the fami- 
ly went back to Alexandria and, at 16 years of age, 
he began medicine, the study of urology. After 
four years of this, studying what must have been 
increasingly frustrating labour, be decided finally 
to choose music. In 1985, when he was 26, he 
went to Switzerland, then to study cham ber music 
in Geneva with the young Guy Michel Caillat He 
actually played in two orchestras at the same time 
— one in Gtmeva, a chamber orchestra, and one of 
the same type in Fiance, the Orchestra de Chambre 
du Jura. He was still a student at this time. This 
was the floating life with a vengeance — positive- 
ly planktonic. He played in these orchestras for 
four years and what had begun as a student effort 
ended as solid professionalism. The two orchestras 
gave a wide repertoire which he grew to love. In 
these movmg days, be missed Cairo but time for- 
bade much ho me sickness. He just went on grab- 
bing scores, working and running. 

And then the siren song — the Cairo Opera new- 
ly opened in its grand position on Gezira. This was 
a new challenge. In 1989, he came back. Trips and 
journeys soon end — who goes everywhere goes 
nowhere. The travelogues soon lose their colour. 
El-Mahdi had spent his years as a troubadour to 
good effect And he was home again to a fresh 
page, with new understanding of his chosen in- 
strument 

He worked with the Cairo Symphony and its var- 
ious conductors — David, El-Saidi, and Mustapha 
NaguL He played through Aida, Puccini and wait 
into Tchaikovsky's classical ballets. He married. 


by Madame Sosostris 


He has a family. He has a city and now floats 
from Opera House to Gomhouria and the Citadel 
Festival and bade again to the mother Opera 
House. 

One of the larger gaps bet ween musicians and 
their public is the almost constant moving, pack- 
ing, sorting and waiting about that jjftbe lot of all 
of them — stars or stand-ins. Few andiences know 
what tins movement means, life is on a string of. 
greetings and good-byes. El-Mabdi, from the be- 
ginning of this stran ge career^ never sought the su- 
perjet life of the virtuoso. He is an orchestra, 
player or more particularly a group player — - duet, 
trio or quartet, widening to a string orchestra. 
Now, more than-at any time since the last world 
war, smaller groups are producing new meanings 
and programm es of i n te rest i ng music for bigger 
audiences. We must offer to tin grasp players the 
same respect we do to the huge orchestras. 

For Osman El-Mabdi there is so mething else 
more important than big or small, load or soft: it 
is tile violin itself. He Iras a beauty — a guamerius 
made by the firm in Cremona, but not made by the 
hand of Andrea hims elf. Violins must be fussed 
over, guarded, protected by humidifiers within 
their cases. Changes of temperature and humidity 
upset perilously. Playing them is a left hand, right 
band collaboration — right hand is the master, left . 
band, the ptpfl, so say fee Russian teacfaers. Any- 
way, the left hand is supposed to be easier to play 
than the right Thin fingers make speed, plump 
fingers make tone, choose your player. El-Mahdi 
m akes the strange explanation that fee vibrations 
of the violin go right through the upper body. The 
tone and timbre come from it There is no end to 
the projections this mystic cup or urn can produce. 
Mad Pagnini- 

Weird and wild Zigeuner Gypsies. 

The Franco-Bclgian fat fingers. 

The Russians, thin and brilliant. 

These are the things that seem to envelope Os- 
man El-Mahdi. About the violin, he says, every- 
thing flies. 


Profile by David Blake 


* Royalty was up- 
permost in my 
mind when 1 
bumped into Her 
Imperial Highness, 
fee Shahpanu Fa- 
rab Diba last 
week. The gra- 
cious lady visited 
Egypt to preside 
over a memorial 
service com- 
memorating fee 
death of her late 
husband, Shah 
Mohamed Reza 
PahlavL at the im- 
pressive Al-Rifaj 
Mosque in the vi- 
cinity of the Gt- 
adel. She looked 
as splendid as al- 
ways. Tall and im- 
posing, both regal 
and demure, and wife fee sweetest, dis- 
arming smile imaginable, fee former em- 
press of Iran was accompanied by her 
charming mother and-equally enchanting 
hostess Jihan Sadat As you all know, 
my Lovelies, the late Shah was granted 
political asylum and given sorely-needed 
sanctuary in Egypt, by die late Anwar 
Sadat Mrs Sadat was accompanied by 
one of her stunningly beautiful grand- 
daughters. die name escapes me at 
present. It brought back sweet memories 
of an age bygone. I scurried to greet the 
august party — gone are die days, my 
dears, when everyone knew their place. 

Next I came down to earth, reliving 
my youth, and celebrated the wedding 
of Rasha Mazhar and Ashraf El-Sayed 
at the Novotel at Cairo airport The hap- 




py couple exchanged the nuptial vows 
amid tears of joy, much merriment and 
terrific ululation. My eyes were fixed on 
die bride's sister, our very own Isas 
Mazhar, the sports editor at Al-Ahrum 
Weekly. She looked ravishing in her 
emerald dress which perfectly matched 
her dazzling green eyes. Poor dear, Inas 
did not sleep a wink because fee spent 
long sleepless nights working on fee 
bride's dress. The embroidery was done 
by Inas and her mother Fathia. It took 
mother and daughter three months to 
complete their task. M oreo ver , Inas was 
busy covering the Atlanta Olympics dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Not that you 
could tell, for Inas was ululating so 
loudly that I was not quite sure whether 
it was a question of sheer joy for her sis- 
ter or a deliberate attempt to attract the 


attention of potential suitors. The belly 
dancer did her bit too, but not to be out- 
done, the bride and groom got them- 
selves into such a dancing frenzy that it 
really did feel like I was watching Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers. Poor things, 
they were so exhausted with dancing all 
night long that they missed their plane to 
Hurgbada which was supposed to take 
off at 7am. In any case, they reissued 
their tickets the following day and went 
off for tbeir honeymoon by the Red Sea. 
A fortnight later, the newlyweds will be 
off to Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, across the 
sea from Huighada where Ashraf is 
working as a pharmacist- As for Rasha, 
fee is content to be a housewife after a 
Stint at tiie Weekly and after forgoing a 
promising career with the Egyptian 
American Bank. 



4 There is nothing like burying your 
bead into an engrossing book. Wife all 
the partying of the week, 1 spent the 
weekend paging through a new book 
written by Yousri EI-Fakharani and en- 
titled Cities and Women. The book, the 
author claims, is about the little details in 
the private lives of women. How on 
earth can a man know of such tilings? 
Well, my good friend Yousri has written 
two previous books. His first was The 
Secrets of Comal Abdel-Nasser and Ab- 
del-Halim Hafez and his second was 
Private Lives. Both his earlier works 
won national acclaim and were on fee 
top of fee bestsellers list for months on 
end. I wish him all the best with his lat- 
est book. He has the knack of cleverly 
combining scholastic research wife en- 
tertaining storytelling that makes his 








books sell like hotcakes. I reflected on 
his theory fear every man must dwell on 
his own femininity to realise the full po- 
tential of his manhood. On feat sombre 
note, my sweeties, 1 fell into a very deep 
and restful sleep. I think it was fee mes- 
merising effect of reading about the fem- 
inine mystique. 

# The Indonesian national day was cel- 
ebrated mi 17 August in the palatial 
grounds of the Indonesian Embassy in 
Garden City, and what an evening it 
turned out to be. The magical sounds of 
Javanese gongs filled fee air and girls in 
glittering costumes and shimmering 
jewelry danced tire night away. It was 
an oppressively hot and steamy day, 
much like fee Indonesian capital Jakarta 
I would say, and there was a tropical air 


The former Em- 
press of Iran- 
Shahpana Farah 
Diba chatting with 
Jihan Sadat To 
the right of the 
Shahpanu Is her 
mother, and to the 
left of Jihan is Sa- 
dat’s gramf- 
daughter. The new- 
ly weds, Rasha said 
Ashraf, in an am- 
orous mood. Yous- 
ri Et-FakfaaranTs 
latest bombshell, 
Cities and Women. 


to fee place. But, Ambassador Boer 
Mann was cool as he and his lovely 
wife graciously greeted his guests. I did 
feel feat 1 was back in Jakarta. Beautiful 
young maidens, colourful ly clad in sa- 
rongs, hurried around with plates piled 
high wife sweet meats and mouth wa- 
tering delicacies from some of the 
17,000 islands of the Indonesian ar- 
chipelago. 1 could not make up my mind 
whether to go for fee fish dishes or the 
king prawn and lobster. Then there were 
fee succulent kebab-tike satays dipped 
in a most delicious peanut butter sauce, 
juicy grille d meats, spicy seafood and 
tasty curries of all types. Indonesian 
food is certainly my very favourite and I 
kissed my feet good-bye as 1 digged into 
dessert, heavenly sweet meals exquisite- 
ly wrapped in b anana leaves. 






